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You should avoid the use of 
toilet soaps containing coloring 
matterand hghperfumes, because 
they are usually used to disguise 
cheap materials. A pure, white 
soap 1S best of all; the purest and 
best white soap is Fairy Soap. 

Fairy Soap is made from edible 
products, and is almost good 
enough to eat. It contains no 
dyes, adulterations or excessive 
perfume. Itis just as pure and 
good as it looks. 

k T the toilet ar bath there's nothi 


quite so good as Fairy Soap--the handy 
; eae 
floating, oval cake. Yet the price is but oc. 


Fairy Soap was granted | hest poss t 


t ! e 
awards at both St. Louis and Portland 


Expositions. 


Gold Dust does more than clean—it 
sterilizes, and leaves everything it touches 
sanitarily safe. It makes dish-water that 
digs, kills the germs of decay which, linger 
in oft-used kitchen utensils, cuts dirt and 
grease from floors, doors and other wood- 
work, and for all general household clean- 
ing is far superior to any other washing 
powder or cleanser. 

Besides its cleansing virtues, Gold Dust 
has the merit of doing work quickly and 
saving your strength. 


Don't use Naphtha, Borax, Soda, Ammo- 
nia or Keresene The Gold Dust Twins 
need nooutsid é For washing dishes, 
bt ining woodwork, oil 
tnware, polishing 

bathroom pipes, 

softening hard water 


and maki the finest 


LW Fr «o 


We recently had tests made, 
taking two suits of underwear, 
washing one each week with a 
yellow laundry soap (containing 
rosin) and one with Sunny Mon- 
day *(N.R.) 

Atthe end of several weekly washings, 
the garments washed with yellow soap 
had shrunk fully three inches, the fibre 
had matted, the threads had grown harsh 
and taken on a felt-like texture. The 
Sunny Monday “(N. R.) washed gar- 
ments were just as white and clean and 
soft as when new; they had not shrunk 
a bit. Rosin is bad for clothes; Sunny 
Monday *(N. R.) is white, and contains 
norosin. Itis the safe laundry soap for 
flannels, woolens and finer fabrics. 

*N. R. means ‘‘No rosin.’ Sunny 

Monday Laundry Soap contains no rosin 

Rosin cheapens soap but injures clothes 
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“Look for the Triangle on the Radiator’ ‘ This price includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, 


generator, horn, tire repair outfit, tools and jack. 





| hat The “Factor of Safety” 


figures everything theoretically safe. 


| he increases his theoretical figures. 
| 


Each bolt is made a little thicker, every piece of steel a 
a little stronger. 





F Practical Experience Necessary only ." in its class to finish perfect. | 
three iVs 1OS mile {f rocky, I 
\ 
| To be able to know what this factor should be "44s 
requires not only theoretical engineering skill, but In a recent demonstrat test in’ Honolul 8 
f pract al experience as well a Hudson covered mile | T le 
Hl — engineering is not mere theory, but a and without topping the motor The car averages 
mbinatic ot theors and long pr tical experience I es pel t 
Our engir peat nusual ability Proof of this is the 
fact that they have designed four fan \merican ne quart Of transmissi 
cars Phev found out vears ago how strong they should rhe cits Ki Ka i 
ake axles, steering gear crank shafts, frames and fire depa nt It ie ‘ . 
wheel hose cal all 
You keep up insurance both on vour life and your h 
roperts You consider insurance t or ’ | \ aden tha F | \ 
investment, but a necessary investment so d We P Ta | 
We insure the safety of HUDSON cars by putting int er \ 
them materials better than necessary They will eae 
hstand ial as well he ordi 1 ry 
W hat f his addit l value It incl | LH 1 | f 1) j \ 
1 he | \ | \ ince ( ‘ 
here fe I t 
sn : + peta pst ca a Performances like these are proof that the Hudson 


safety factors do more than make the Hudson car safe. 





nd lity “il af ae 2 a : Mien < Neng a They make it an economical car to operate and main- 
, Piste aie Gtniniaticmthaty ace lair aise tain. The question of upkeep is one which vitally con- 
built by men who are familiar with the contingencies ot cerns every automobile usev. As making the Hudson 
the road—men with a thorough knowledge of the strong insures you against accident, so does it insure 
i ervice that a motor r may be called t you against repair bills. 
J y™ c y-eich rl . re alread o H 
i for mine pul ‘ I 
Does Everything Asked because they give steady service v 
to maintain, and etl first 
In the Richmond Time o- Diss ch Virginia Endut In many t la 
. ance Run from Richmond to W 1 do nm. 2.4 i Hudsor ifte i 
Hudson finished with a perfect score It was th I 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Licensed Association 








Means To You 


A structural engineer, in drawing up specifications for a bridge or building, first 


He figures out what maximum strain each part will be called on to stand. He 
knows how strong each part should be; then, to have a “factor of safety,” 


little heavier, every rod 


Consider Margin of Comfort 





| i 


We want you te examine the Hudson 


»ert with you if you can 
if 


The expert will tell y 


Take an ex- 


ou that 


while Hudson features and Hudson refinement are net 


new in the sense of never having been used before, 


they are new in a car at the Hudson price 


He will 


tell you that the value is all there before your eyes in 


good, sound automobile design, materia! and finish. 
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Here is a very interesting letter from the Philippines. It shows that some 
people like Ivory Soap so much that they have it brought nearly half way ’round 


the globe for them. 


“Enclosed is a photograph which | have recently taken in 
the town of Bontoc, in north central Luzon, with the idea that 
you may be able to use it as an advertisement of Ivory Soap. 

Ivory Soap is furnished by the Philippine Government for 
each of the seven Igorrote Industrial Schools under my super- 
vision. At first the pupils did not like it, but now, if the teachers 
do not keep it under lock and key, the boys carry it home. 

‘he soap, after being landed at Manila, is put on board a 
little coasting vessel and in a couple of days reaches the town of 
Vigan, 300 miles north. At Vigan begins a one hundred mile 
journey into the extremely wild and mountainous country, which 
is the ‘home of the igorrotes. As it is impossible for wagons to 


make this trip over the mountains, the cases are carried on the 
backs of pack animals for the first three days, at the end of 
which time they reach the town of Cervantes, the capital of the 
province of Lepanto-Bontoc. From Cervantes to Bontoc, lgorrote 
carriers are used, as the mountain trails are very steep. 

The photograph represents an actual, bona fide occurrence. 
The men are taken in their every-day costume. The little basket 
hats on their heads serve as pockets. The axes in their belts 
are used as implements of peace, or as weapons of war. The 
spears are their constant companions, and the hats, axes, spears, 
and the ‘Gee-strings’ ‘round their waists are all of home manu- 
facture.” 


It is not necessary for you to send eleven thousand miles for a cake of Ivory 


Soap. 
stores in the United States. 


It is on sale in nearly every one of the three hundred thousand grocery 
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~ 9942%0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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The Pressure o1 


AM forty-four years old. My ib d b- - We« | ban k, Wy. » 
Veto wre Lranscribed by Walter E. Wey 
two boys, aged seven and two = = ilarie 
I teach at one of the great riLLvusT RAT ED B Y GAT Li P . HOS KIN S report 
universities of the East. Peoplecall what I 
me “ Professor.’”’ Isometimes think I would ' 











‘ i 
gladly give half my salary not to be ec: niver é 
‘**Professor.”” I envy the people who are r Westert p 
called ‘* Mister.” dollars, and een 
The public does not understand the subtle hundred, and then he 
distinctions between Professor, Associate Eastert \ ty tha 
Professor, Assistant Professor, Instructor, ired 1 seve eigt 
Assistant. They give us all the same title int p r there,” } 


They believe we all get the same salary and 
should maintain the same dignity. A full 
professor in our department gets four thou- 
sand a year. We have one instructor, aged 
thirty, who gets nine hundred. 

I am an assistant professor and my salary 
is eighteen hundred. There was a time, asa 
boy on a Western farm, when I would have 
considered eighteen hundred dollars a 








obliged to ask Tor 


im WoOrkINnY’ or ipl it 
princely income. Now the problem is—how ind I thir eh —I thin} 
to save on eighteen hundred a year when your something — el met! 
living expenses are twenty-five hundred I went b to n 

The problem was difficult ten years ago baby, and I worked a 
Today it is impossible. Meat has gone up reviews and the er | 
Vegetables have gone up. House-rent has 7 vied all mv | 
gone up. Our standard of living -what I felt more hope The 
people expect of us and what we expect of Something — ¢ me 


ourselves —has gone up. The rising cost of 
living and the rising standard of living have 
come upon us unawares. They have pinned 
us to the wall. 

In our house we talk about prices more 


QOMETHING did d 
KJ wrong thing We | 
than about any other one thing. When we lior 











millionaire he Wa 
were first married Mary and I used to read malodorou tor 
Dante and the poets of the Italian Renais- hundred thou d 
sance. We argued about Petrarch—my wife, expense » that t! 
when at college, had written a thesis on rce would be eased 
Petrarch. Now we no longer discuss Petrarch a pl " 
We talk prices ways and means. dow! 

I lecture on Political Economy. I began, the exper of keer 
ten years ago, a study of the History of Prices knew that my salary v 
in the Nineteenth Century. It is not yet another five year Wher 
finished; I have been too busy paying bills second baby —he is n 


to finish it. I think I know something about 
the fundamental causes of the rise of prices 
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eq 7 a rea 
1 wor nine , 
iT Ar s 
1 i e 
Hest d Chere 
t 
i i a tthe 
lide realizir 
vell dressed n 
mbarra n t t 
re e right | 
i l IAT IE 
iT thortw 
A le eloy 
1 the se nd 
rder at } 
} have 
‘ x Par 
ident Nad saic 
develop 


A Laboratory but No Money 


it was the 

I ed tha tine 
ind t 
id { 
or ( rre 


handsomer and 


dearer than any physical laboratory I real 
ized that he was a mista 


during the last fifteen years. But my wife Assistant professors can't } secoud 
and I don’t talk about fundamental causes “I Wish You Were a Full Professor,” Said Mary for the Millionth Time babies, at least not until the physical labora 
We hate the butcher, and we hate our land- tories are all built. Whenever I visit a ur 
lord. At least Mary does, and I hate them because she hates them. My salary has versity and see the gleaming marble of the great library, or the wwned colles 
been eighteen hundred now for nine years. Nine years ago we had: no children, and buildings, or the ultra-modern gymnasium, or the expensive football fields, I realize that 
prices were lower. In those days we still read Dante and argued over Petrarch, and all these externalities, all these pompous and imposing equipments, are built —at least in 
I spent my evenings on the History of Prices. I had saved six hundred dollars. The part —at the expense of the men who teach. We pay dearly for our title of professo 
high prices crept over us like old age —very, very gradually. We pay dearly for the quiet of our lives, for our self-esteem, for the cultural opportur 
The second baby came and we ran into debt. Assistant professors should not have ties which are offered to us, but which we have not the money or the leisure to enjoy 
second babies. In fact, they usually don’t have. I shall tell you about that later When I reached home, after hearing on the campus that the malodorous millionaire 
When the second baby came I asked for a raise in salary. You may not know how had given us a physical laboratory instead of money with which to pay our obligatior 
much that asking cost us. It took me six months to make up my mind to do it my eyes first fell on Jinnie, our little black maid-of-all-wor Ir ty where we 
live an efficient servant receives six dollars a week, but Jinr or \ nia (as she cal 
An Interview With the President herself on Sundays), toils for us with a willing but misdirected assiduity for four dollar 
We should like to have a maid as efficient as that of my wife put ne Make 
YOU see, we college professors have an amour propre. We know that we ar three thousand a year as salesman for a drygoods house, and t compet 
underpaid, and are satisfied to be reasonably underpaid. We are not greedy, and with that 
when we undertake this work we know that the pleasure of it, and the dignity of it My first thought was that Jinnie would have to g Four dollars a week is two 
and the satisfaction of guiding the youth of the nation must be paid for in dollars and hundred and eight dollars ‘a year—a ninth of my salar not cour r the nd she 
cents, in our own work, in our wives’ work, and in a thousand daily unheroiec sacrifice eats and the things she 1 wast But the I i e don 
We don't demand a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work like a steamfitter, or a head- With two babies, with « ind kee r the | in « ce 
waiter, or a railroad president. It is infra di ynal guests to entertain, it simply was not possib 
But dignity does not pay the doctor bill, and the butcher can’t wait becaus« 1 Doctor Grinnell managed it; he always seemed to! are ( had ana 
have scruples. I find that dignity, without visible means of support, becon ver three children. Besides, he la i father and mothe a | New Hampsl 
undignified. So I went and asked illage, and he had to help out there. Grinnell made eleven hur 1 dol " 
The president is an able and a reasonable man. Besides is a friend of n Vi structor, earned four | dred the summer ho nother ! fred fror 
were once instructors together in a Middle Western college iis made it harder for me book reviews, two hundred and fifty as assistant editor of a é er 
He was pleasant, but worried. He spoke about the university deficit, and he ournal, and fina ne hundred and fifty fr , ! 





became silent, and his brows wrinkled, and I knew that he was thinking out plans t dred dollars a year. The ¢ ‘ ed five 

































and a small Italian real-estate speculator below. But Mrs 
Grinnell was young and very strong. She even did her own 
laundry. Grinnell, by the way, gave up a twelve-hundred- 
dollar position in a small Western college town for the 
superior cultural advantages of the East. 

Weil, we kept Jinnie and we still have her. I some- 
times think she and I have a good deal in common, we are 
both a little underpaid, and a little underambitious. 
Mary and I talked over plans—the same old, old plans 
that we had gone over and over and over again. We were 
paying $41.66 a month forrent; nine years ago we had paid 
thirty-two dollars for the same apartment. We could not 
economize on food, clothing, amusements. I had already 
given up smoking, except for an occasional pipe; we rarely 
ever went to theaters. Our summer vacation—well, this 
year we must give it up. Even if we rented the apartment 
in the city, what with the railroad fare and the little charges 
that you never foresee even in the cheapest place, it would 
bring up our summer expenses a hundred dollars if we 
went away. As for books, we must simply buy none. We 
must get what we want from the university. And no more 
of our little monthly dinners to a few fellow-professors, 
although they cost only two dollars extra. Perhaps we 
could cut down, too, on 

“ Do you remember, when we were first married,”’ broke 
in Mary inconsequently, “how we planned our wonderful 
Italian trip? And after that we were going to spend a 
year in Germany, and study, and write your book on the 
History of Prices in the Nineteenth Century ?”’ 

I brushed this remark aside as irrelevant. “ That old 
overcoat of mine," I said; “it would look all right with a 
little I mean, Eisenstein can fix it up for another year. 
Don’t you think so?” 


A New Lease of Life for the Old Overcoat 


M Y OVERCOAT — it had been annually condemned to 
4V2 death for five years, and yet each autumn Eisenstein, 
the corner tailor—of whom I stand in some awe—was 
asked to “try his best’’ to make it look presentable. As 
for my dress clothes— but for the ingenious Eisenstein I 
should long since have been obliged to refuse our occa- 
sional invitations. 

“I wish you were a full professor,” said Mary for the 
millionth time 

‘I wish I were,"’ I answered for the millionth time. 

[f I were full professor here I should receive four thou- 
sand: if I were ealled to other universities I would get 
anywhere from eighteen hundred dollars to five thousand 
The average for the better universities, according to a 
report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
leaching, is twenty-five hundred. With twenty-five hun- 
dred, especially with twenty-five hundred in a smaller 
place, I shuld be comfortable, rich—able to work and to 
achieve something 

My wife thinks that it is sheer favoritism that has 
advanced other men more rapidly and has left me at 
forty-four an assistant professor at eighteen hundred a 
vear. But I.know otherwise Not everybody can 
become a full professor. Our universities and colleges are 

ming under a sort of factory organization, with only a 


few full professors, a larger number of assistant professors, 
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the athletic field 





and a still greater number of in- 
structors. Not all instructors can 
become assistant professors, and 
not all assistant professors, how- 
ever long or faithfully they serve, 
can become full professors. I am 
only average—perhaps a trifle 
below average. I write slowly, 
after hours of steady, plodding 
work. Unless you write and pub- 
lish you don’t get the reputation 
that advances you. But, for the 
last fifteen years, I have written 
nothing except a few articles in 
the economic journals and those 
eternal, unsigned book reviews. 
If only I had had time to finish 
my History of Prices in the Nine- 
teenth Century! 

After Mary went to bed that 
night I took down my Prices and 
determined to finish it. Another 
six months, working every night, 
would do it. The big envelope 
that held my notes was very dusty. 


My Real Interest 


Political but 





That Year Was Not 


Domestic Economy 





the appearance of 
a Roman amphi- 
theater.” 

It is either ath- 
letic fields or —con- 
tent and the second 
baby. I said that 
assistant professors 
should not have a 
second baby. Here 
are some statistics 
on the subject 
gathered by a 
Leland Stanford 
professor. 

He gathered 
data on one hun- 
dred and twelve 
assistant professors 
in average univer- 
sities. They aver- 
aged a little under 
37 years in age. 
Of these, twenty- 













There was a leadpencil note on it: 

“Consult French statistics to- 

morrow, April 3, '06."" I gasped. Was it possible that I 
had not touched this work for two whole years! I began 
reading. “It is well written,” I said to myself. “ Hence- 
forth I shall make any sacrifice to permit the finishing of 
this book, which will mean my reputation, my appoint- 
ment as a full professor, a salary of twenty-five hundred or 
even of four thousand a year.’’ The second baby in the 
next room began tocry. I thought suddenly of the second 
baby, and my mind went back tothe things the baby needed 
and the rising prices of the things that the baby needed. 
I must finish those book reviews if we were to come out 
straight at the end of the month. The History of Prices 
in the Nineteenth Century would wait. . . . It still waits. 

I have just read over what I have written. It is excess- 
ively autobiographical—probably not what you want to 
read, certainly not what I want to write. I am merely 
one of twenty thousand professors. I do not count. If it 
were not for Mary and the two youngsters I should not 
much care. 

But there are thousands of college professors, here and 
elsewhere, in small colleges and big, who do count. It is 
pretty bad for the average man even in the little prairie 
universities, where you don’t need to keep up appearances 
and your wife can raise chickens; in the big cities and in 
the universities in city suburbs the tension is sometimes 
too great to bear. For a dozen years now I have watched 
tragedies. I have seen brilliant young men, full of promise, 
full of life, unselfish and high-spirited, simply ground 
down by overwork, underpay and high prices, with the 
result that they have grown narrow and hard and 
embittered. 

If you want to know just what the pressure is upon the 
professor, lead his life, which is so pleasant in some respects 
and so hard and harassing in others. Or, if you want to 

know his earnings and how 
far his earnings go, consult 








the statistics that have 
been gathered and the 
studies that have been 
made upon the subject. 
Here is what the Carnegie 
Foundation says about us: 

“About a third of the 
American colleges and 
universities report an 
average salary to a full 
professor of less than one 
thousand dollars, and not 
quite half report an aver- 
age of more than one thou- 
sand but less than two 
thousand 

“ Heretofore,’’ says the 
Foundation, “little has 
been done to fix salaries 
in respect to any fair or 
even possible line of com- 
fort. And it has, there- 
fore, happened that at the 
same time, when small 
economies have lowered an 
entire faculty into discon- 
tent and inefficiency, an 
amount sufficient to raise 
the teaching body into an 
atmosphere of content and 
cheerful work has been 
spent on facing the 
campus buildings with 








‘An Assistant Professor There,"’ He Said, “ Has Nineteen 


marble, and in giving to 


Dollars a Week to Spend” 


nine were still un- 
married. Of the 
eighty-three married ones, forty-nine had no children or 
only one child. When these one hundred and twelve 
assistant professors are dead they will leave insufficient 
children in the world to grow up and take their places and 
the places of their wives. It is race suicide at the top 
race suicide compelled by economic pressure. 

Some college teachers are very well off. I know an 
instructor with a thousand-dollar salary who spends four 
thousand a year on his yellow motor car. A friend of 
mine makes six thousand annually on a side business. 
One professor in our university inherited three million 
dollars, and is a generous contributor to the institution. 
The big lawyers, physicians and engineers who lecture 
in our professional schools often make more in a month 
outside the college than in a year within the college. 

But let us take a composite picture of the one hundred 
and twelve assistant professors who reported to the Leland 
Stanford man. This composite professor went through 
school and college, spending seven years in undergraduate 
and post-graduate work. He had to borrow money to do 
it; he went into debt over four hundred dollars— about 
fifty thousand dollars of debt for the whole one hundred 
and twelve of him. 


The Professor's Hopeless Outlook 


ty this composite man, with a debt hanging over 

him, took a position as instructor. At 32 he became an 
assistant professor; at 37 he was in the same position 
Up to the age of 37, this man had earned $13,200, or 
one hundred and ten dollars a month for ten years of 
work. A bricklayer earning four dollars a day and work- 
ing two hundred and twenty-five days a year would by 
the time he was 37 have earned $14,400. A clerk at 
fifteen dollars a week would have earned $13,260 between 
the ages of 20 and 37. 

It is a little hard on the professor, who is squeezed 
between the stationary salary at the top and the rising 
prices at the bottom. It is so hard, in fact, that according 
to an apparently accurate calculation the average college 
teacher is some thirty per cent worse off than he was 
twenty years ago. It is so hard that a feeling of discon- 
tent is abroad in the colleges, and the men who teach are 
beginning to grow embittered over the conditions that 
force down their salaries and force up their cost of living. 

But the greatest hardship falls on the student and on 
the country. For the student is given a perfunctory and 
superficial education, and the whole community pays for 
the inefficiency of the men who are graduated. 

The truth is that, instead of getting an adequate num- 
ber of well-paid, well-trained college teachers we are 
getting an excessive number of ill-paid, ill-trained ones 
The title ‘‘ Professor’’ is becoming a synonym for cheap 
labor—and is falling into disrepute. In many of our 
universities—for there are many exceptions—we don't 
care about the quality of the instruction but only for the 
quantity of it. 

Last year our Professor of Semitic languages—a learned 
man who used to earn four thousand dollars a year—was 
retired on a pension from the Carnegie Foundation. We 
could have secured a very able man at the same salary. 
Instead we engaged two men at two thousand dollars each. 
The old professor had classes averaging sixteen pupils; 
the new men will have classes averaging ten. The addi- 
tional course will look well in the university catalogue, but 

the instruction will be worse. And the two men, whose 
salaries will be raised very slowly, will find it hard to live 
on what supported the one man before. 

If you were sick would you rather have two badly- 
trained, underpaid, dispirited physicians, or one able 
specialist? If you were on trial for your life would you 
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rather hav® two discouraged and incompetent attorneys 
or one lawyer who knew the law? In the universities we 
are being offered an excessive amount of instruction by 
men who are not first-raters. Some of our college curricula 
are like the menus of the cheap fable d'héte. You may 
make your choice of six meats —all bad 

Last year one of the brightest men in economics took his 
doctor’s degree. He was a born teacher. I have never 
known any one who had a more remarkable gift of exposi- 
tion, of making you not only see a thing but feel that you 
had known it ever since you were born. Moreover, he had 
a passion for teaching. During all his post-graduate worl 
he spent several evenings a week teaching in a 
settlement. He would have been an ornament 
university 

But the man unfortunately —-for us—-was ambitious 
When I urged him to go into academic work he drew for 
me a comparison between the biggest rewards in law or 
medicine or journalism or architecture, where a “ top- 
notcher’’—to use his phrase — could make a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, and those of the university, where a 
salary of eight thousand dollars as president is as rare 
the job of President of the United States. Our student 
who wanted to marry right away—had no stomach for a 
five years’ instructorship at nine hundred dollars. He had 
refused several offers as an investigator at double an 
instructor's salary, and the last I heard of him he had 
become statistician for a great railroad company 

We don’t get the best men in college teaching and we 
don’t make the best of the men we do get. We collect in 
our colleges great masses of dead wood: men who can't 
hold a better position; men with their ambitions ground 
out of them; men who draw small salaries and do not 
earn them, no matter how hard they work. They 
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conscientious — I 


no body of more conscient : va it “ ea would be ke 

men. But leaving out exceptions —and there are some out he we i e few ache and =bett 
thousands of them — it is true of many college professo eache d the and and é ‘ 
that they would leave if they were mnger capable and th lent i ; mn 
more remunerative worl st as Jin \ i leave n era i 
if my wife's cousin offered her six dolla i weel ead America Ame " and 
the four that I pay her er educa An ‘ i ed 

The year the second baby came I was so worried and so ind \ pa 
harried that I could not have told 1 the ence But wea ey \ educa 
between the Ricardian Theory of Rent and We are ! wre ‘ i 
gravitation. I remember stopping several time n id of d , we \ 2 
course on Industrial History of the United State ma t t 
wonder whether a certain che i come t ‘ i e « t mat idua } 
certain bill. My real interest t ir W t} manned n con 
but domestic economy. Without intend t d ( im ‘ ‘ ‘ dina \ 
the university and the students e , rid bv the teacl : } tude 

Nor am I the help t » the students that 4ypr é rwa We e ae iT t du 
twenty years ag When I was a aduate stud A i i n W ie ( 
used to spend every Saturday evening with our profe il eer W and low 
I used to look forward to that ¢ vening. We had lemonade tre ud t irn id the tie } 
and sandwiches and cigars, and discussions that lasted it America ‘ ‘ ‘ ny « 
until late at night and were worth more to me than all n he t Wen the ver evint 
regular university work I used to *k forward to the ind trv to te all these separate ! hese compet 
time when I, as a professor, could have my students about _ tive seat eal e cohe edifice 
me in the same way But I can't do I can’t afford | ve that. be he second bal rows up, the pre 
Mary has too much work rhe children have to be pu ire e profe I lessened ict. I belie 
to bed and eur own supper cleared away. The flat ist that hin the la ew irs the proce f betterment 
presentable — nor are we, Mary and Jinnie and I. Some has perhaps be Pr rue, | ‘ ! ed t 
my students have more pocket money than I have lary rise; but the other hand have r the promi 

You could not have a trade union of Professors of Chem pensions, and some unive es are be t to hope that 
istry or of Instructors in Medieval History, but the uni in the matter the reorganization ala som 
versities and the professors together could work out a thing —eh mething will develop t ill very encou 
plan somewhat similar. In the course of time we could — agir Neverthe 1e time be I shall not ra 
agree that no college teacher should receive less than a Jinni ware 


Ole Reliable Entertains 


HE 


Reliable’s front gallery, spattering it 


morning sun slanted across Ole 
with cottonwood shadows; a huge 

blot in the middle resembled a bulldog that 
had been flattened by a steam-roller 

Drif sat with his back to the street, his 
head cocked to one side and his eyes glued 
upon the door. Like Joan of Are he was 
listening to voices. With corrugated ribs 
and grumbling vacancy between them, Drif 
wore Joan's expression of spirituality; but 
he wasn't He ac- 
cepted General Sherman's definition, and be- 
lieved in arbitration. In the early morning 
Drif always listened at this door, catching 
the cue for his behavior. When Selina came 
out he wanted to know whether to wag his 
stump and ingratiate himself, back off to the 
edge of the gallery, or craw! under the house 
and hide behind the chimney 

Drif heard voices, and there was no mira- 
cle about it. Selina was coming out. Being 
uncertain what to do, he compromised by 
retiring halfway to the gallery when Selina 
flung open the door 

The big black woman slammed down her 
and rearranged the pans. They 
rattled noisily, and Drif could tell that they 
were empty. The dog looked at the man 
and the man looked at the dog; each had a 
fellow-feeling for the other’s unfurnished 
apartment. Every morning these pans went 
away empty; so did Zack and Drif 
afternoon the pans came back — full. 
afternoon Zack and Drif came back.: 

Zack talked sedu:tively from the door- 
way while Selina covered the pans with a 
gingham apron. He dilated upon lodge gos- 
sip, and watched Selina’s lips for a smile 
that did not show up. 

“You ought to seed what we done to dat country nigger 
Ef you won't tell Selina snatched up her basket 

“Zack, you done tole me mo’ lies dan enough about yo’ 
lodge tomfoolery. Ef you’s talkin’ fer dat two bits you 
might jes as well keep yo’ mouf shet; ‘tain’t doin’ you no 
mo’ good dan a mustard plaster on a wooden leg.” 

Selina made a competent procession by herself: Zack 
fell in behind and followed to the front fence 

“Seliny, jes ten cents—-I wants a cup o’ coffee.” 

Selina stopped; Zack stopped, and Drif backstood him 
from a safe distance 

You don’t git no dime.” 
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Every 
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sunken cord and tightened it 
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Drif sat down in the 
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an Angel and Catches the Devil 
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Somebody Done Stole Eversthing We Got 
per cent and suggested 
1a nickel fer some tobace 
to play the five-cent limit 
ases about her waist, found 
Then she hoisted her dres 
ed it under the belt and marched or 
»> dust. Zack limped back to the step 
pipe knocked it on the f the 
Never hac seemed 
Then he spread a piece of paper 


knelt down as low as he could get, and turned his pocket 


inside out. With i: 
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ible tried f i mat ! i 
dream e re ed t r He ld 
see | en ¢ ind close 
together t r i ee the 
ther n ar er minute there would be a 
trar i All the strength o 
hi ent o ne silent and despair 
r me ive Bing heard it, and got ahunch 
Whenever Bing had a pair of deuce and a psycholo i 
hunch, he played the hand )a show-dow! If he held 
ree ace and a hunch th tl were beat, ! chucked 
em int the discard N he had I 1 pana 
dodge behind a fences 
Zack believed in meetit hir i re thar 
ilfway. He hustled to the corner and it 
th hand Bless de Lawd, ef here ain M \ 
lead er's be Whar een all d A n 
right on home wid me 
Bing gladdened the id mar t rt ! i more tl 
‘ cordialit | t I 
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Vicksburg; jes drapped in from Memphis an’ N’Yawleens, 
but I couldn’t pass throo’ widout seein’ Uncle Zack. Does 
dey still call you ‘Ole Reliable’ ?”’ 

“Sholy, sholy everybody, white an’ black, calls me 
Ole Reliable.’ 

Arm in arm they passed through the gate, and Ole 
Reliable placed Selina’s chair in the middle of the kitchen. 
“Set down an’ make yo'sef easy. Lemme res’ yo’ hat.”’ 

When Bing pulled aff his derby—in two shades of 
brown—it uncovered a perfectly naked head, knotty like 
an Irish potato, and shaven clean. Before bending his 
knees he hitched up his trousers so they would not bag. 
A band of silk ran down the sides of his legs. Bing always 
affected this eccentricity, and always wore patent- 
leather shoes with gray cloth tops. His double-breasted 
vest had pearl-gray buttons—big as a doilar—matching 
the tops of his shoes 

Zack paused to admire the elegance with which his 
nephew lounged back in Selina’s chair and whistled a 
sporty tune. The old man smiled in his heart; Bing’s 
money came easy, and he was just as likely to shell outa 
dollar as a nickel. 

“It feels mighty good to be talkin’ wid kinfolks. I 
gits tired o’ Saint Louey an’ N’Yawleens.”’ Bing spoke 
feelingly of his affection for kinfolks, and Zack mentally 
doubled the amount of his prospective touch. 

Drif poked his head in and, feeling the atmosphere of 
brotherly love, came lumbering toward them. Bing eyed 
him like a connoisseur, patted him on the head and they 
made friends. Drif's disposition had sweetened with ad- 
versity. ‘1 been hearin’ a lot about dis dog in Saint Louey. 
Everybody is braggin’ "bout Ole Reliable an’ Drif. You- 
all sho did make a rep 

Drif wagged the stump of his tail, and Zack wagged 
himself all over. It was good to be famous. “ Dat dog 
done hissef proud in Saint Louey. He sholy brought me a 
pile o’ money,’’ remarked Zack with an air of easy afflu- 
ence. “Jes like stealin’ candy from blind babies.” 

“So dem niggers tole me. Dey tell me you cleaned up 
scads 0’ coin, specially when Drif kilt dat dog from Kansas 
City 
“ Huh Dat Kansas City pup didn't make chewin'- 
gum fer Drif.’ 

“How much did you win?” 

“Three or four hundred~——I fergits.”’ 

“He ‘pears like a mighty good fighter.” Bing leaned 
back and surveyed the dog, with his thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his vest. “ Well, Uncle, how is tricks?” 

“Fine-—comin’ so rapid an’ reglar I stayed home to 
rest As Zack was meditating a loan he recommended 
himself very highly. It would be a shame to strike the 
opulent Bing for two bits; so he leaned forward and 
inquired, “ Times pretty good wid you?” 

Bing laughed. “Fine ain't no name fer it. I quit 
runnin’ wid cheap niggers; no tin-horn gamblers fer me 
I'm playin’ de ponies.”’ 

“Ponies is some out o' my juishdiction. Ain't dey 
mighty hard to guess 

“Sho, ef you guess ‘em; but dey’s easy ef you know.’ 

“ How is dat? How kin you know?” 

Bing winked very wisely. “ You got to know de jock- 
ies, give ‘em a few drinks, maybe ten dollars or fifty, 
an’ find out how de ponies is goin’ to run. Den ef you 
wants two or three hundred plunks jes go down to de 


track an’ git it.’ 

This was sweet music to Zack; he would be a piker to 
ask for less than ten. He drew his chair closer and was 
already selecting the words--a casual, doesn't-matter-if- 
you-don't kind of a phrase that would slip off his tongue 
like an oily accident -when Bing beat him to it. 

“Uncle, if ‘twon’t be no trouble, you kin lemme have a 
ten-spot until I git my spondulicks from de bank in 
N’Yawleens. I'l] pass it back dis ebenin’.”’ 





Ponies is Some Out o My Juishdiction 
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Zack drew a sharp breath as the 
ice-water hit him in the face. He 
shut up, like a ‘possum-whiskered 
banker turning down a gold-brick 
proposition. 

“What you want wid ten dollars 

“Tuk a notion to pick up a couple 
o’ hundred dis mornin’.” 

“Huh, dat’s good. Jes pick it 
up an’ pass dat ten-spot back to 
yo'sef dis ebenin’.”’ 

Bing wriggled. “I got to hab de 
ten befo’ I kin win de two hun- 
dred.”’ 

“How youspec to win dat much ?” 

Then the man of wisdom leaned 
forward and explained: “ Cracker- 
jack wins dat second race in Mem- 
phistoday; Vicksburg suckers don't 
know how de race is fixed.”’ 

Ole Reliable put his head close to 
the knowledgy nephew. During his 
brief sporting experience he had 
heard it intimated that things 
might be “fixed,’’ and much profit 
gained thereby. “ Howisit fixed?” 

Bing whispered in strict confi- 
dence: “ King Leo, he's de favorite, 
but his rider is crooked. Dat nig- 
ger kin swaller a wire nail an’ spit 
up a corkscrew. He's jes dat 
crooked. We done paid him fifty 
dollars to make a foul, an’ Cracker- 
jack wins. It’s a leadpipe cinch. 
Put up ten an’ pull down two hun- 
dred or three hundred, same as pickin’ up clods in de road. 
But I tuk a few drinks las’ night which turned me a fool 
an’ spent all my money. I ‘lowed to step down here an’ 
git de ten from you. We'll go half-an’-half. Us better 
hustle befo’ dese suckers gits wise.”’ 

Bing arose and held out his hand; from the assurance 
of his gesture he might well have been halfway to town 
with the money. Zack tightened his lips and shook his 
head. “You wants to gamble; I don’t ‘low nobody to 
gamble wid my money.” 

“ Den you make de bet — dat’s jes de same.”’ 

“No, sir--I done got burnt on a hossrace. While I war 
in Saint Louey a slick-looking nigger put me on to a 
cinch, jes like you spoke it, ‘a leadpipe cinch’—an’ I 
drapped twenty-five.” 

Bing threw back his head and roared. “ Dem niggers 
touted you; played you fer a easy mark.”’ His high good 
humor failed to get a smiie. Ole Reliable looked mighty 
solemn. “Ef ‘twas a dog-fight—bettin’ on a dog, dat’s 
a sure thing, ain't it, Drif?”’ 

Drif twitched his stub and Ole Reliable tilted his hat to 
one side, for the spirit of sporty days swept over him 
again. 

Bing did some rapid-fire thinking, which gave his uncle 
a chance to consider. At first the gambler put up sucha 
stiff front that he dazzled the old man. Passing over these 
glittering generalities Unele Zack began to observe 
details. Bing used to flash a diamond ring—which was 
gone. Upon his last visit he had sported an opal scarf 
pin—which was gone. He had worn a double-festoon 
wateh-chain, heavy enough to hold a steamboat, with a 
dangling charm. These were absent, too. 

Ole Reliable was still wondering when Bing inquired, 
“ What time is it?” 

Ole Reliable looked at Selina’s clock. “ Nigh on to seben 
o'clock; ain’t yo’ watch runnin'?” 

“No. Idrapped it, an’ dat feller in N’Yawleens is tryin’ 
to fixit. He ain't no’ecount; he couldn't fix a plow p’int.” 

“ Bing, you's quit wearin’ dat diamond 
ring ? 

“ My gal tuk a likin’ to it. I gits sick o’ 
diamonds.” 

“Whar’s dat necktie pin—the big un 
wid de sparkles?” 

“Anudder gal swiped dat. Women 
pesters me a heap ‘bout jew'Iry.”’ 

Bing waved his hand grandiloquently 
and dished out a sumptuous conversation, 
but the signboards did not point to pros- 
perity. 

“Uncle Zack, ain't you gwine to lemme 
have dat ten? You can't lose.”’ 

*“ How come I can't lose? You lost yo’ 
watch an’ diamond ring an’ dat pin what 
you had?” 

When anybody called Bing’s bluff he 
always laid down. “Uncle, I'm gwine 
to tell you de troof: I been playin’ in 
hard luck. It started jes two weeks ago 
dis las’-gone Saddy. I had three big 
stacks in front o’ me, an’ chipped away 
twoot ‘em drawin’ to flushes. Den I made 
a flush an’ los’ de udder stack. Atter dat 
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de cards run tougher 
an’ tougher, until las’ 
Saddy mornin’, jes as 
de clock struck fo’, all 
of a sudden my luck 
changed, an’ got wuss. 
Dat’s when I lost my 
jew'lry.” 

“Huh!” observed 
Uncle Zack; “ dat’s de 
gen'l complaint all 
over town—de way de 
cards is runnin’.”’ 

“ Dis tip on Cracker- 
jack is de fust straight 
goods I’se had fer a 
month. I must git a 
stake somewhar.”’ 

His appeal might 
have drawn blood from 
aturnip, but it couldn’t 
bleed a cent out of Ole 
Reliable. There was a 
reason, 

“ None 0’ my money 
goes on dat. Ain’t I 
been tellin’ you ’bout 
dis gamblin’? You 
done frolicked yo’ 
money off on craps an’ 
poker an’ sechlike.” 

Bing straightened 
up and demanded, 

You got yo’ money 
on dog-fights ?”’ 

“Huh! I don’t call dat gamblin’. You knows exactly 
what a bulldog’s gwine to do, but you can’t tell about a 
tricky hoss wid a tricky nigger on top o’ it.”’ 

Bing wasn’t hunting an argument; he wanted a stake. 
“All right, Uncle, I ain’t ‘’sputin’ yo’ word. Dat’s past 
an’ gone. Jes gimme fo’ bits to git breakfast.” 

“Nary a cent. Ef you had fo’ bits you'd try to beat a 
crap game fer ten dollars.” 

The seventh son of a seventh son could not have pre- 
dicted more truly. Bing grinned—then broke down and 
laughed. “ Dat’s good; I’m up agin it. I ain’t been to 
sleep fer three nights an’ ain’t et nuthin’. I'd be thankful 
to lie down an’ take a nap while you gits me a bite.” 

“Turn in an’ I'll send fer a breakfust.” 

Zack promised with a beautiful faith that the gods 
would provide the rations. He took up his hat and 
started off; then he turned. “Shut de do’ an’ keep still; 
some o’ dese niggers might tote de news to Seliny. She's 
comin’ home at three o'clock.” 

“She won't ketch me here.” The two were agreed 
upon that. 

Bing stumbled into the room and fell across the bed 
Zack made half a dozen false starts before he got his mind 
set, and struck a hot trail for Colonel Spottiswoode’s. It 
was the Colonel's breakfast-hour. A knock on the door of 
hope, with skill and finesse, would bring a handout. Being 
a tactful person and a shrewd judge of white folks, Zack 
reconnoitered. Through an open window he saw the 

Colonel alone at the breakfast-table. Zack noted the 
thoughtful attitude, the half-smile, the curling smoke 
from a cigar and the manner in which Colonel Spottis- 
woode handled his newspaper. Luck was with him. He 
tightened his hat with businesslike precision, opened the 
gate and hurried around to the rear. Zack stepped up on 
the back gallery as if he hadn't a moment to lose and 
rapped upon the open kitchen door. The fat cook barred 
his entrance, but that didn’t matter, for Zack was “a 
persuadin’ nigger’’ with women. 

“Good mornin’, Aunt Abby. You's lookin’ fine; you 
gits better-lookin’ every time I sees you.” 

“ Dey ain't no breakfust here fer you. Git out o’ my 
kitchen.” 

Zack rewarded her hospitality with a pleasant smile. 
“T want to see de Cunnel.”’ 

“Can't see 'im—he’s eatin’ breakfust.’’ Aunt Abby 
dropped into a kitchen chair and snatched off a shoe, then 
the other and stuck her feet into a pair of carpet slippers. 
“ Dese shoes was killin’ me.”’ 

“War dat what had you,-riled? I kin fix it. Seliny 
loves to wear new shoes. I'll take dese home an’ git her 
to break 'em. She’s got a bigger foot dan what you is.”’ 

“I’m more’n obleeged to you—more’n obleeged. Here's 
some new stockings what ain't neber been wore. Take 
dem along an’ dey’ll keep de shoes from hurtin’.”’ 

The stockings were blatantly new and _ brilliantly 
striped. Zack tucked them in his pocket. “I'll fetch ’em 
back Saddy night, so you kin wear ‘em Sunday.” 

All the doors were open, and Zack’s lifted voice went 
to the dining-room. “I tole de Cunnel I'd git ’im some 
pea sticks. I never likes to promise nuthin’ an’ den not 
do it.”’ 

The answering voice came back: “Is that you, Zack? 
Come right in.” 




















kitchen and dropped his hat at the dining-room door 
“Good mornin’, Cunnel.” 

“Good morning, Zack. What did I hear you say 

“Well, suh, I laid off to be stickin’ vo’ peas. Dere 
fine young cane out yonder, an’ | 

“Good! Aunt Abby ——” The cook came and stood 
in the door, glaring at Ole Reliable. She knew what that 
meant—her lawful spoil would be gobbled up by a m 
who was hollow plumb down to his toes. “Get ah 
for Uncle Zack. Have you had breakfast 

“Yas, suh; had a snack, but — 

“Take a cup of coffee and a bite before you go. Aunt 
Abby, fix up a lunch and put it in a bucket. You'll get 
mighty hungry cutting cane.” 

Zack had his coffee and bite, etcetera—diversified 
etcetera—until Aunt Abby stood over him and demanded: 
“Ef you hadn't had no breakfust how many biskits could 
you eat?” 

“Jes many as you kin make. Everywhere else I eats 
cornbread, ’cause dey don’t know how to make biskits 
like your’n.” 

Then he started with his hatchet and bucket of lunch, 
Aunt Abby’s shoes, stockings and good wishes, for Zack 
was a diplomat; and he left her 
grinning in the kitchen. 











Zack smiled at the cook as he shuffled through the 








stockings. He laid the new shoes on the seat of a chair, 
smoothed out the stockings and draped them across the 
back. The light was best at the front window, so 
placed them there like a Christmas gift Selina couldn't 
miss seeing the layout, and Zack hoped those tox 

ild start a diverting conversation. They did 

4 sudden creak of the front steps chilled him to the 
marrow. But it was only the lame ne 

‘ Here s det cKets What de gent mat ent me t 

Bing sat up in bed The pawnticket he tossed aside 
its contents were quite familiar The other ticket had 
some blue pencil marks on it which meant nothing t 
Zack, although Bing appeared satisfied. “ Twent x te 
one,”’ he remarked 

“ey 


Yas, suh,”’ said the lame mar but dev backed him 


down to eighteen. Lot o’ folks is bettin’ on Crackerjack 


“Huh! I knowed dem Memphis niggers couldn't keep 
nuthin’. You hold de pawnticket an’ bring back my 
things Bing dismissed his messenger with the air of a 


Cabinet minister 

Zack performed a problem in mental arithmetic 
means vou gwine to git a hundred an’ thirty 

“ Sholy.’ 

“ Befo’ Seliny comes home 


“ Dat 
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Be mighty careful find out about the race Zack 
headed for town on a dead run 
If Zack hadn't been mighty spry Selina and Sis Minery 
vould have beat him ym As it was they were tw 
‘ 1 vrve t dl lle i mp 
maddet mplace 
Drif slept beside rturned basket, | mach 
fed ea . : 
(y il B i ! i ton da vrapper 
How al le race 
Ain ard I W » hear from 
Selir ri awa\ 
What vou speck Tt »do Bing it tired 
I wont nave { »d Tr itt she tend to dat 
Zack p illed down the wi vy and sneaked « on the 
gallery Then he threw up both arms and ran to the gate 
with a glad cry: “ Praise Gawd, Sis Minervy! Dat boy 


skeered me terrible 
All three of them saw the front door being softl\ 
and heard the click of the lock “Who 
house 
Zack made no unnecessary answer 


rr Selina went to 
see. The women passed him; Zack stopped midway 
between the house and the gate. Drif saved Selina the 
trouble of kicking him off the gal- 
lery, which surely was thoughtful 





Colonel Spottiswoode followed 
him to the front gate. “ Where 
are you going?” 

Zack indicated the rugged coun- 
try among the hills south of town 

“Take this quarter; ride on the 
street car as far as it goes.”’ 

“ Thankee, Cunnel; thankee.”’ 

Ole Reliable pranced off as if life 
were a joyful holiday for cutting 
cane. After turning a couple of 
corners he stopped to buy a nickel 
sack of tobacco and fire up his pipe 
Then he faced toward home and 
forgot to hurry 

From the brow of the hill he 
could look down on hisown gallery, 
four blocks away. He saw a man 
come out of the door with a bundle 
under his arm and hurry away in 
the direction of town. 

“Dat’s jes like a nigger. De 
minit you leaves him by hissef he 
studies ‘bout stealin’ sumpin 
’Tain’t Bing —dat’s a lame nigger.” 
Zack broke into a run, but he kept 

dropping Aunt Abby's shoesand let 
the lame negro escape. Ole Relia- 
ble rushed into the house where 
Bing lay asleep in his underclothes 
“Git up from dar. Somebody 
done stole everything we got.” 

“Who? What?” 
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of Drif. The black woman tried 
the door it was locked Then she 
ran to the window and peered in 

Look dere, Sis Minervy: 
yo'sef dem striped stockin'’s — an 
You Zack!" She 
heard the patter of bare feet inside, 


see fer 
women's shoes 


and Zack came running 
Lemme explain 
Splainin’ time is done gone by 


Open dis do ! 


, you hussy! open di 
do With three hundred pounds 
of wrath against it the door fell in 
Zack heard a yell from Bing, the 
crash of chairs and crockery He 
was afraid t tay and afraid to run 
when he aw Bing naked head 
bumping against the floor 
Hit’s a man, a man!” Si 

Minervy screamed, and two women 
got up, gasping with surprise 

Zack dashed in to defend his in- 
jured innocence 
woke Bing up! 


You-all done 


Selina stood over the prostrate 
man and stirred him with her foot 
“ Git up from dere an’ dress yo'sef; 
ain't you ‘shamed! Whar'’s yo 


“Sont ‘em over to de pressin’ 





You triflin’, gamblin’ nigger 





“ Nigger —gone—wid a bundle.” 
Zack looked breathlessly around 
the room to see what was missing. 

Bing smiled sleepily and turned over. 
clo’es, what I sont to de pressin’ club.” 

“Huh! Mighty stylish fer a busted nigger.” 

“ Dat’s de time to be stylish, so folks won't know.” 

Ole Reliable saw the point and laughed. “Here, Bing, 
git up an’ eat yo’ breakfust while it’s hot.” 

Zack leaned his elbows on the table and watched Bing 
stoking the bucket of grub. All the time he was conscious 
that something was gone. What could it be—furniture? 
Clock? Vases? He rose and rambled, looked under the 
bed, peeped into the kitchen; then his face cleared and he 
sat down again. 

“Answer me dis one question. Did you send yo’ derby 
an’ dem shoes to de pressin’ club? I wants to know dat.”’ 

Bing pushed aside the empty bucket, wiped his mouth 
on the back of his hand and laid down his knife. “ You 
sho is one mistrustful ole man—won’t take nobody's 
word fer nuthin’. Den lissen to me. I sont dem clo’es 
to de pawnbroker an’ got five dollars. I’m playin’ a hunch, 
an’ bettin’ de cloves off my back. Dat’s what I call a 
dead-game sport.” 

Uncle Zack stared at the gambler, mouth wide open 
“Well, well, well; ef dat don’t beat de Jews! Here you is 
widout a rag to yo’ back!” 

“ Never let dat worry you.” 

“When Seliny comes home you'll see somebody what's 
worried sho ‘nuff, an’ ’tain’t gwine to be Seliny 

“I'll have plenty money befo’ she gits home; an done 
lit out o’ dis house —you hear me talkin’?”’ 

“S’pose dat hoss don’t win?”’ 

“ Crackerjack is boun’ ter win; ‘tain’t nuthin’ else to it.”’ 

“T hope he do; you’s gwine to need clo’es mighty bad.”’ 

Zack sat in Selina’s chair and fidgeted, watching the 
clock. Every onze in a while he shuffled about the room 
with the furtive movement of a pet ‘coon that is expecting 
to be put out. Then he had an idea—an idea in shoes and 


“Dem was my 





He Was Afraid to Stay and Afraid to Run When He Saw Bing’s Naked Head over my bed 


Bumping Against the Floor 


Bing rolled over on the bed and laughed and laughed 
“T wouldn't be a married man fer nuthir 

Ole Reliable flared up. “Better quit laughin’ at me 
Can't never tell what’s gwine to happen to you. Puts me 
in mind of a feller what laughed at another nigger wid his 
ear cut off, ‘cause de nigger looked so lopsided 
day he had a fight and got his nose bit off 
a heap more funnier dan de lopsided nigger 
he got fer laughin’.”’ 


Dat very 
Den he looked 

Dat's what 

Bing went to sleep as peacefully as a fat baby, while 
Zack watched for Selina and watched for the lame negro 

The expected came unexpectedly. Selina’s sunbonnet 
appeared. Zack rushed back and shook Bing into a half- 
stupor. “ Here she comes, here she comes!”’ Then he 
darted out of the house and ran to meet his wife 

“Hold on Seliny, hold on!’’ He waved his hand and 
shouted. When he reached the top of the long hill he wa 
out of breath. “A boy come an’ say Sis Minervy’s dyin 
De preacher is dere an’ dey wants you, bein’s 
presidin’ officer. Git on dis street car 
jes wanted to save you dat long walk.’ 

“T didn't know Sis Minervy was sick! 

“She war tuk down sudden.”” Za 


strong excitement, 


vou’s de 
Here's a dime I 


said Selina 

ck told his story under 
and it carried conviction. He shoved 
Selina to the car and bundled her aboard, then hurried 
back to the house and left the basket of victuals on the 
gallery while he was telling Bing the news 





“Got to git out, Bing; she won't be gone long 

“Can't go widout clo’es—cops'll git me 

“You'll wish dey had 

“What fer you tell Seliny dat lie? 
madder dan ever.” 

“She'll be jes ‘bout as mad as she kin git 
ain’t gwine to hurt 

Bing hustled Zack off to the poolr« yom, gave him specific 
instructions how to find it: “ Upstairs—’way in the back 


You'll make her 


A little mo’ 


come here to my house an’ waller 
Let de dog eat up de 
dinner, broke my chair ws 
I'll pay fer it 
I don’t want none o’ yo’ gamblin’ money. I wants to 
fight you all over dis yard, an’ den some in de street 
Selina's intense surprise gave the two men a chance to 
explain as much as they 
which culminated in Bing 


thought she ought to know, 
attractive proposition: “Soon 
as dat man comes wid my money I'm gwine to pay you 
twenty-five doilar 


Selina shook her head and sat down outside the door; 





> meant to watch the hole till the rabbit came out 
You niggers is been lyin » plentiful I'm gwine to set 


here an om 





wand Zack looked at each other, the clock, the road 
each with the unspoken inquiry, “‘ See any dust risin’?” 


Presently a dust did rise, and a lame negro hebbled out 


of it with a bundle under his arm 


Crackerjack wins! 


‘IT hada hunch 


whi spe red Bing 





Zack ran out to meet the lame negro and ved hi 
hand tr imphantly to Bing Selina rose wit! arm 
akimbo they had to prove it to her 


Bing, in a faded blue wrapper, lout ged carelessly in the 
door, ¥ hile the messenger handed him a roll of bills 
Dere’s a hundred an’ twenty-three dollars an’ six bit 
I paid de pawnbroker six an’ a quarter 
Keep de change,’’ Bing remarked, counting his money 
nonchalantly The lame negro pocketed the silver and 


Selina’s eves bulged Bing skinned off five fives and laid 
them in her hand. ‘“ Dat pays fer de things you broke 
Here's a extry five to buy a new wrapper, jes fer luck 
Ole Reliable broke into a guffaw What did you say 
‘bout gamblin’ money—you wouldn't hab it 
Selina wheeled I don't call di gamblin money 


Gamblin’ money 


what you goes and loses shootin’ crap 
Bing had started in as Prince Bountiful, and he played 
it to a fare-you-well 


Come on, you-all; les 


go to de restaraw an’ git some 
dinner in place o’ dat what Drif et up 
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SELLING THE STAPLES 


N PRESENT-DAY selling there are two kinds of 

salesmen between which distinctions are continually 

being made. One isthe drummer, and the other the 
specialty salesman. The drummer sells staples, such 
as hardware, groceries, drugs. He carries hundreds of 
separate commodities. His sample trunks are big. He 
centers his energy upon everything identified with the 
particular trade upon which he works. The specialty 
salesman, on the contrary, is usually a specialist in sell- 
ing some one article, like an adding machine, an auto- 
mobile, a vacuum cleaner, a restricted line of supplies 
or tools used in manufacturing. His samples may con- 
sist chiefly of well-arranged facts, backed by a few 
photographs in his pocket. The drummer is old, the 
specialty salesman new. 

A generation ago there were few specialties to sell 
Many of today’s conveniences were unknown. Those 
already in. existence struggled up in local fields, selling 
themselves as they could. The business world had not 
learned to set men to selling one article. But inven- 
tions multiplied, magazine advertising and other factors 
welded the American pubiic together, and a national 
market was created for every concern that could take 
advantage of it. Soon the specialty man became a 
prominent figure in selling. He was caught young, and 
trained to sel! just one thing. Special devices were often 
built into that one thing to-help him sell it. His 
margin of profit permitted more elaborate tactics, his 
field was wider in every way, and his whole proposition 
more interesting 

The drummer must often sell a staple like common 
table salt in carlots upon a cent a barrel profit. There 
is nothing in table salt to appeal to the imagination, 
and he sells to customers to whom the most exciting event 
in the world would be some little trifle like an extra cash 
discount : 

The specialty man selling a cash register or adding 

nachine to the same customer, however, may call his 
attention to a wholly new way of conducting his busi- 
nese and enlarging his profits, and lead him to think in 
fresh channels by appealing to his imagination. Thus the 
specialty man has become a striking figure, regarded as 
the spirited racehorse of selling, while the old-fashioned 
drummer is not infrequently thought of as a broken- 
down plug, wearing out the remainder of his days in a 
treadmill; useful, perhaps, and necessary just now, but 
certain to be eliminated by the next movement in busi- 





ness expansion 

This way of comparing them, however, is quite wrong; 
for the drummer still has the most interesting and 
difficult field in selling. The very fact that he has to 
handle table salt on a penny margin makes his whole sale 
largely a play upon human nature. He studies customers 
where the specialty man studies goods, and is a past 
master in his knowledge of human nature because he has 
to be 

The best way of comparing ability in these different 
fields is to let a specialty man and a drummer change jobs 

A typical specialty salesman’s experience may not only 
be confined to a single device, like a typewriter, but he may 
often have been trained so thoroughly in the special 
advantages of one make of typewriter that he cannot sell 
another make. An aggressive Western house in this very 
line has built up a strong sales force, taking men who have 
never sold goods, yet who display marked ability, and 
training them to sell that machine against all others 
Competitors have repeatedly taken away crack men from 
this organization, yet it is said that they seldom succeed in 
selling other machines because of their highly specialized 
training. And it is pretty widely true in business that the 
specialty man in any line, no matter what his ability or 
experience, would find it difticult to sell solid staple goods 
to the regular mercantile trade 


A Lumber Salesman Turned Publisher 


\ J HAT the seasoned drummer can do when he changes 
to a specialty is shown in the experience of a man who 
had sold nothing but lumber and tobacco until he was 
thirty-five years old. A New York publisher hired him to 
sell advertising in Texas. His only instructions came in the 
form of a note, saying: “* We inclose herewith our current 
rate card, by which you will be governed accordingly 
The drummer had never seen an advertising rate card, so 
he sat down to study it. He found that there were a good 
many different varieties of advertising space space on 
different pages, space in different positions, and so forth 
The prices varied accordingly, and there were special dis- 
counts for the number of times an advertisement appeared, 
and also for different kinds of business, hotels paying one 
price, stores another, schools another. Down at the very 
bottom of the schedule he found a kind of advertising that 





THE DRUMMER 





seemed best to begin with. The quotation read: “ Reading 
notices, plain type, marked Advt., $1.50 a line.” That 
was the highest price in the list, and he thought it would 
show results quickest. There was no discount for posi- 
tion, character of advertising, length of time it ran—a 
straightforward staple article. So he started out selling 
nothing but reading notices, and in two weeks the New 
York office wired him to stop, for he had filled the paper 
with “ readers.” 

Then he visited a Western boom town which for two 
years had furnished much advertising to Eastern news- 
papers. The place was full of advertising solicitors when 
he got there, but had received a setback, and he was 
assured that nobody wanted advertising space as a gift, 
much less to buy it. Studying the situation, he learned 
that one promoter, the most influential there, had never 
spent a penny for advertising. So he called upon him, laid 
a proposition before him so emphatically that he sold him 
a whole page in his paper, and then, with this page, the 
only advertisement that promoter was ever known to put 
out, went around to all the other promoters and iairly 
clubbed them into line. He didn’t ask them to buy space 
at 2l!, but exhibited a proof of his page and asked how 
mucu space they wanted in the same issue. Of course, 
the sheep all jumped after the bell-wether. Today that 
lumber salesman is publisher of the newspaper he worked 
for then 

{ specialty man may sell to the same customer but 
once. His goods are usually unfamiliar, ingenious, inter- 
esting. He has advantages as a sort of mysterious 
stranger who comes from somewhere outside the cus- 
tomer’s every-day life; but there is nothing strange or 
mysterious about the drummer. He covers the same 
erritory and deals with the same people year after year, 
and has to live with all his past failures and successes, as 
well as those of the house. His goods are often too well 
known 

When the specialty salesman runs into a grumpy 
“ prospect’ he can throw the burden of argument upon 
technical points in his goods, making him forget his ill 
temper by contemplating the beauties of a back-spacing 
device or a sub-total button. When the drummer turns 
up a tough customer he has to play straight for human 
nature, and the way in which he will seize a trifling advan- 
tage and make capital out of it is often most interesting 

it is the old problem of the actor, improvising a play 
with three boards and a passion 

Late one evening a pharmaceutical salesman stepped 
into a small drugstore. It had been along, hot day. The 
proprietor, alone, was perched on a high ladder, painting 
the ceiling. Before his visitor could say anything he 
began to scold 

“Great Jehoshaphat, another drummer! Say, is a man 
never to have any time to himself? If there’s been one of 
you fellows here today there’s been a hundred.” 

The salesman had the situation instantly. 

“ My friend,”’ said he, “ when a man has worked through 
a day like this he has some excuse for being a little peevish."’ 

“ What the devil are you selling ?"’ snapped the druggist. 








“ Let's say nothing about that,” replied the drummer 
“T’m here to buy, not to sell, and I want some of those 
fine cigars of yours I got when I was in your town three 
months ago.” 

The druggist laid aside his paintbrush. 

“Don't come down,” said the drummer, moving 
toward the cigar case; “I can wait on myself.” 

“Just a moment, sir,’’ said the druggist ceremoni- 
ously. “I ask no favors of anybody. I can wait on my 
trade, sir. This job is about done, anyway, and it’s 
time to close up.” 

The drummer bought a dollar’s werth of cigars, 
insisted that the druggist smoke one with him, helped 
shut up the store, and finally took him to his hotel, 
where they talked pleasantly till midnight. The drug- 
gist was still on his guard, and occasionally stopped 
short to ask what house the drummer represented and 
what he was selling. But the latter always evaded the 
question. The druggist was his guest. Far be it from 
him to break the sacred laws of hospitality by talking 
business. When they parted for the night the drummer 
had overcome his scruples to such an extent that he 
promised to show his samples next morning if the drug- 
gist really insisted upon it. And the following day he 
sold him a very tidy bill of goods, still under polite 
protests. 

In the territory of this same pharmaceutical sales- 
man there was an opinionated German druggist who 
had taken his degree at Heidelberg, and he refused to 
listen to representatives of any American pharmaceu- 
tical house because he believed that none but German 
drugs were trustworthy. His stock was all purchased 
of one little wholesale house that handled imported 

goods, and practically all of the pharmaceutical traveiers 
had given him up as hopeless—the only thing they got 
out of him was a lecture on the superiority of German 
pharmaceuticals, with a scolding for representing an 
American house. 


The Diploma and the Diplomatist 


EFORE this particular salesman called upon him, he 
took much pains to learn the exact pronunciation 
of his most unpronounceable name. For several weeks, at 
odd moments, he repeated that name over and over, like a 
German lesson. Finally he reached that town one evening 
and walked in upon the druggist, called him by name in 
correct form, told who he was and who he represented, and 
before the druggist could open up on him said: 

“T am told that you are a graduate of Heidelberg.” 

The German was proud to confirm this. 

“ Will you let me look at your degree ?’’ asked the drum- 
mer. “It isn’t very often that we get a chance to see a 
real Heidelberg sheepskin in this country.” 

The German was taken off his guard, and warmed up 
while he was showing the framed parchment. Yet when 
the drummer tried to switch him on to the subject of 
American pharmaceuticals he found him cautious. Various 
cautious approaches were made, the druggist meantime 
waiting on customers who came in. The drummer had 
found no opening, and was about to leave, trusting to a 
good first impression to pave the way for business later, 
when a physician entered, went behind the prescription 
counter, and talked several moments in German with the 
druggist. The drummer had heard the cashier greet him 
by name, so when the visitor came out he stood directly 
in his path and said, ‘“ Good evening, Doctor Schmidt.”’ 

The physician drew back, looked at him a moment, and 
then replied stiffly, “Sir, I have not the pleasure of your 
acquaintance —how do you know my name?” 

“Why, I guess everybody knows Doctor Schmidt!”’ the 
drummer said easily. “I wanted to ask you to try one 
of our friend's cigars."’ Within five minutes the doctor 
was genuinely interested in the drummer's samples, par- 
ticularly serums and antitoxins put up in convenient 
forms— improvements in his tools. 

“ Has our friend got these’’’ he asked. 

“No, but if you want to prescribe them he will get 
them,”’ said the pharmaceutical man. “Will you speak 
to him?” 

Doctor Schmidt went around behind the prescription 
counter again, and there was considerable talk in German, 
he urging politely, and the druggist softly protesting 
“Nein, nein,”’ and “Ach! ach!’’ Then Doctor Schmidt 
left the store, and presently the Heidelberg graduate came 
out, raised his hands in despairing surrender, and exclaimed: 

“Ach, J gif in! Yes, I vill do vat you vish.” 

Glancing superficially over the samples, he ordered a 
dozen of each preparation that had interested the physi- 
cian. At that point the drummer stepped in as adviser, 
holding his customer back —a device of selling as useful 
as any urging tactics. It was suggested that he cut the 
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quantities down, increase the variety of goods, and remem- 
ber that he was ordering under pressur . As an outcome, 
a representative assortment of pha‘iaceuticals was put 
into this pharmacy, and the druggist was won over perma- 
nently. 

One of the most capable salesmen in the men’s collar 
trade is a young fellow who says that he has never been 
able to sell goods on facts, but has to sell on feelings 
instead. ‘“Facts’’ are usually arguments made up in 
advance—figures, illustrations, contrasts and so forth, 
used by a salesman on all customers alike. But this man 
has to work out his campaign on the spot, and make it fit 
the man he is selling to 

In a certain small town in his territory there were two 
haberdashers, neither of whom handled his line—both 
had the goods of his biggest competitor. Getting off the 
train there one afternoon, he first called on the merchant 
who had the largest rating. Men's collars are hotly com- 
petitive, for the assortment of styles and sizes is so large 
that few merchants can carry the goods of more than one 
manufacturer. Selling the line to a merchant for the first 
time, therefore, is equivalent to taking some competitor's 
goods out of his store. The salesman talked about ten 
minutes, arguing that, as his goods were carefully made 
and decidedly popular with the public, the haberdasher 
could increase his collar sales by putting them in. His 
prospect listened cynically. By-and-by he turned away, 
saying: 

“Young man, you speak your piece well; but when you 
say you cau increase my collar business thirty to fifty per 
cent you don't know what you're talking about, for I do 
ninety-five per cent of all the collar business here now 
Good day.” 

The salesman walked out and headed for the other 
haberdasher, a small merchant, two blocks down the 
street. As he went along he whipped himself into a state 
of indignation. At every step he got madder and madder, 
for sales purposes, and when he strode into the other store 
he went right up te the desk, shook his finger under the 
haberdasher’s nose, and said emphatically: 


THE INHE 


T WAS a quarter after eleven by the 

jeweled traveling clock on Bob Ham- 

mersly’s marble mantelpiece when that 
elegant young gentleman opened his heavy 
eyelids, swallowed once or twice with some 
difficulty, and gave vent to a mournful 
inarticulate roar for the purpose of sum- 
moning the colored valet whose services he 
shared with his fellow-lodgers. Receiving 
no response he suppressed a maudlin incli 
nation to weep, and cursed loudly the folly 
which had caused him to invite Madem- 
oiselle Celestine Forsythe to a late supper 
after her turn upon the Victoria Roof the 
preceding evening, during which exhilarat 
ing experience, costing the modest sum of 
thirty-nine dollars, he had imbibed a quan- 
tity of liquid refreshment resulting in a 
dull headache over his right temple; while 
he attributed a peculiarly bitter and alto 
cether unpleasant taste on the roof of his 
mouth to the extraordinary number of 
heavy cigars which he had consumed dur- 
ing the same period. 

As he thrust off the coverlet and swung 
his legs over the side of the bed he took no 
pleasure in the glorious coloring of his silken 
pajamas nor the golden sunlight streaming 
through the half-raised window-shade. The 
former had not been paid for and the latter 
hurt his eyes. He felt ill and decidedly 
shaky. Again he cursed loudly the neglect 
of his servant, feeling sure the nigger was 
at that moment shooting craps in the 
neighboring stable. 

He groped around with his toes for his 
slippers, and unexpectedly came in contact 
with his boots, confused inextricably with 
his evening clothes, upon the floor. His 
tall hat hung dejectedly from an electric 
burner. There was a stale smell of cigar 
and cigarette smoke in the air. It was nothing more n 
less than an oft-repeated dawn of the morning after 

4 more uselessly ornamental member of society than 
Bob Hammersly at twenty-six it would have been 
hard to find. His father, a respected member of the New 
York Bar, had died while his son was still at boarding- 
school, and Bob had lost his mother a year or so after 
He had no guardian and no near relatives, and the small 





“And Now I'm Lookin, 





“Mr. Fruend, I've come in here to tell you that you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself 

The merchant looked up, astonished 

“Yes, sir; you ought to be ashamed of yourself, and if 
you're not I'm ashamed of you 

“Young man, what's the matter with you, anyway 


“Why, the idea of a merchant —a merchant! — sitting 


here and letting his only competitor take ninety-five per 


cent of all the men's collar trade in his own towt 

“Who said that exclaimed the haberdasher. “It's 
continued, now beginning to warm up under 
the salesman’'s indignation In five minutes the latter 
was demonstrating that, where the smaller man handled 
identically the same collars as | t 


remnants of trade He h 


a lie! he 


big competitor, he m 


wed Mr 


alway s take the 





Fruend the possibilities for building new b wi " 
different line, and Mr. Fruend got quite as the 
principle of the thing was spread before him. He agreed 
to stock this other line, and immediately sold out his 
present stock of competing collars to the salesman at the 


wholesale price. Not until the salesman went to the hotel 
to get his samples did he remember that, in the heat of his 
indignation, he had not told Mr. Fruend his name nor 
what collar house he represented! 
The deal was closed, however 
That even 


the haberdasher beckoned him 


ing, as he walked past on |} wav to the train. 
in for a moment H 
indignation was gone, he had cooled off, and forgotten his 
big competitor up street 

“Say 


Fruend 
are as good as you are they're all right. Come in and se« 
me often That was absol itely the finest line of flub-dub 
I ever heard in my life 

1 


The sale of staple goods sometimes turns on almost 


voung man,” said Mr if those collars 


invisible points. It was a collar salesman who stood chat- 
ing with the young woman in the cash cage of a countr 
general store when a drummer in another line walked in 
and asked for the proprietor 

“‘He’s out just now,”’ said the young woman 
nobody else who can attend to you? 


“Is there 





Around for an Heir 
Clean Young Fellow Like Yourself 


Some Straight, Honest, Hig 


and laboriously accumulated paternal estate yielded only 
the moderate income of two thousand a year. T! he 


ever, had been ample to allow him to cut a good deal of a 


dash at Harvard, where he had accomplished little save t 
de velop an extraordinary capacit for doi n I 

artistically, and to cultivate to a high degree of refinement 
his taste for wines liq lors and cigar He had beer 


known there as a cool hand at poker and an excellent polo 
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N said the sch it man ind fT rently , I Want the 
proprietor to look into my proposition 


The collar man was there later in the 





drummer returned and explained his proposition to the 
proy r, but made no sale, for the young woman in the 
cash cage, whom he had assumed was a clerk, and snubbed 
Bt rdir | wa rea the p rie r vite 1 mo 
eal le | er herse Ihe nt had w led her, and 
that drummer paid the pena accord 
Ihe neident impressed the i ilesman He 
re it | matter wha ippearance emed t nd 
te, I \ ( ever ce peopl r ante 1 that wa 
Sever et later he walked ‘ me rt 
era re in another wn The r t ie 
t e me departme As al 
i t ‘ Leer paipa it i rh irom 
tt ist ‘ pea t ind started 
ird e to find the proj her id 
} Y er rr and rned he ) 
Dy ‘ t he collar stoc ‘ lor \ 
he a i i matter form 
ré he \ ] ill the mer furnis! 
She iV } ised imple | i it i 
ed her order in st and es with a hat « i 
not have been excelled by an experienced collar ma 
In selling the staples, prices are split into fractior 
a cent; competition never absent for a moment, eve 
when it ist there ind the t I hrewd and at home 
in the salesman’'s line Che latter is forced to fight most 
of his battles upon human issue is the only escape rn 
ror bound trade cor dit ns and cor t yUuer tty t 4 4 
instinct for peopl In a few moments the experienced 
drummer will gauge a group of persotr rt the individual 
into es and capacitie determine their relat t h 
other, and be ready to use them all When a man | thi 
faculty plus business ¢ xperience he will come prett near 


getting his share of trade in any territory and with ar 
He will get it as long as there 
get, and when there seems to be no trade. owing to 


& ilable goods 


sion or other conditions, he will still get what there i 


By Arthur Train 
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player, which 
allowed him to indulge in only vicariously 


sport his limited mean 





But he had been exceeding pe pular had 


made most of the clubs, and was regarded 
by his friends as a gentleman of no mean 
order While he had in his freshman and 
sophomore years Ooccasl ynall gone out to 


try for the track and other team he had 
soon tired of it { 
won distinction of being a cial favorite 


and one of the first “ ter Chus. his figure 
which had o A ee! t ind mu 
cular, had lor nee tended to flabbin« 
Afte raduation he id spent ¢ ht I 
ten mont floa } p ip f 
i rope, cor imit i e quantitse beet 
it Mu ind eve returned } 
native cit ! re I thar 
to lead the ea ‘ man about 
town, ap the speech and ma er he 
elder I ( ! al the wind 
the cluband hor ed hin il cor 
m t at ‘ prol 
it t ! | p! ' hye 
ridl e me it’ had en 
mM at | i and ‘ } 
re rd fora materia j | 
Ihe ed ar 1 pe ed ! { t ele 1 
b ind ere j { I hir 
‘ hand t easure he 
fra t L 4 I i-natured 
lad l 1 s} ! e afte nit 
Line i a t nen tt 
keep | ! | act. for 
t ind ‘ ea } had met 
, ‘ VU 1 { | 
f ! he il e called or » 
Minded nul tne ¢ I mip 
ta / Ml 
a mot nimse et i ‘ ent t 
De nt a here he « off 
those I riend 
Five ye ded ‘ , 
d ‘ i him, has m | stisfied 
nm ae i nea ! i {Te 1 cor j il f n ite 
! ndan I j He fe and 
dered t t 1} 1 I 
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at racquets without feeling it. So far as ideals went he had 
entirely ceased to have any. The thought of work was 
abhorrent. Eventuaily he supposed he should marry 
some rich little girl who would not interfere too much 
with his liberty, but until that step became necessary he 
preferred to drift uselessly along, from the club to the 
card-table. Occasionally -but only occasionally —he felt 
himself a poor thing. This wag usually before breakfast on 
such mornings as the present, when he had been hitting 
it up the night before and was seedy in consequence 

* Curse the coon!" he growled, filling a tall glass from a 
siphon upon the window-sill and tincturing it darkly with 
brandy. ‘I don’t suppose he’s even laid out a clean shirt 
for me.’ 

He felt a sudden humiliation at not being able to afford 
a proper English valet-—asharmed of the poverty that 
He jerked up the shade 
Some- 


forced him to live in such a hole 
viciously and a dull pain shot through his head 
how the brandy did not seem to have its usual effect. Life 
was a beastly mess, anyhow. His eve caught a pile of let- 
ters on the corner of the table, and while he held the 
tumbler to his lips with one hand he fumbled them over 
with the other. There were five dinner invitations for the 
coming month, a varied assortment of bills alternately 
marked ‘ Account rendered"’ and “ Please remit,”’ and a 
ietter from a firm of lawyers threatening suit if he did 
not at once pay a bill of several hundred dollars. ‘‘ Well 
let ‘em sue that was all the good it would do them 
There was one letter addressed in a fine, copperplate hand 
which he almost neglected to open and only picked up 
after he had started dressing. It was dated four days 
before, and he had a confused impression that it had been 
iving around there for some time 
March 27, 19 

My dear Mr. Hammersiy: If you have no other engage- 
ment will you do me the honor of dining with me at the 
club on Thursday, April the first, at eight o’clock? As an 
old friend of your father I am much interested in your 
career and hope to have the pleasure of knowing you 
Sincerely yours, 

RANDOLPH MIDDLETON 


before long 


Hammersly tossed the letter upon his dressing-table and 
made a very wry face in the glass. These old boys who 
had been ‘friends of your father’’ were such a bore! 
Aiways preaching around about following in his footsteps 
ind deing honor to a distinguished name! Usually they 
hadn't been friends of your father at that —only anxious 
to make talk. But Middleton wasn't he the rich old guy 
that had founded the Orthopedic Hospital? Sure he was 
Bob remembered him well —a punctilious old gentleman, a 
good deal of a swell, and reputed to be immensely rich 
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He recalled having been introduced to him once in the 
billiard-room. The old chap had mentioned his father 
then. There was nothing to do now but to accept the 
invitation. He'd telephone some excuse for not having 
answered and say he’d come. 

* Beg pardon, sir,” said Rufus, the valet, interrupting his 
chain of thought, “‘but they is three gentlemen down- 
stairs what is askin’ for you.” 

‘You reptile!’ shouted Hammersly; “where have you 
been all this time? Sick aunt? Sick Tommy-cat! What 
do these fellows downstairs look like?”’ 

“They looks like they was after real money,”’ replied 
Rufus with a stage grin, as he dodged to a safe distance 
from mere force of habit. 


“Tam delighted to see you, Mr. Hammersly,"’ exclaimed 
Mr. Middleton cordially as he grasped Bob's hand in the 
reading-room of the club. ‘It is very kind of you to give 
a whole evening to an old fellow like me. I hope you won’t 
regret it. No cocktail, eh? Sure you won't—just one? 
Well, I admire you all the more for it. Your father never 
touched anything. A wonderful man—your father! One 
of my most intimate friends.” 

‘*‘T often heard him speak of you, sir,’’ replied Bob, feel- 
ing this polite lie to be a necessary sacrifice to good taste. 
As for the cocktail, he had declined it owing to a temporary 
abhorrence therefor, due to the state of his head. He had 
no intention of giving the impression that he was a 
teetotaler, but if the old boy understood it that way 
why — 

“T hear very flattering accounts of you!’ continued Mr. 
Middleton, his little beadlike eyes twinkling at his guest. 
“You seem to be a great favorite with everybody. It 
would have been a great satisfaction to your father.” 

“You flatter me!’’ stammered Bob in some embarrass- 
ment. ‘I’m afraid I hardly measure up to my father’s 
standards.”’ 

He almost blushed as he made these modest answers, 
wondering who the devil old Middleton took him for, 
anyway. 

**And now,” said his host, pressing a bell and handing 
him a bill-of-fare, ‘‘ what shall we have for dinner? How 
about some nice anchovies? or do you prefer fresh caviar? 
Some onion soup au gratin, eh?—and after that flaked 
crab meat & la Newburg?” 

Bob turned white in spite of himself. Any evening but 
this such a dinner would have delighted him 

“Excuse me,”’ he interrupted as courteously as possible; 
“you might leave me out of all that, if you don’t mind 
Fact is, I care for very little and only the simplest things. 
Got out of the habit —training in college, you know!”’ 

“Well, well!’ cried Mr. Middleton. ‘I like to see a 
young man keeping his appetites well in hand. Frugality 
in diet is the secret of health. All one really needs is a cer- 
tain amount of proteids—the rest is superfluous and clogs 
the system. I congratulate you!” 

He smiled admiringly at Bob to the latter's extreme 
embarrassment and considerately ordered a frugal and 
wineless repast of soup and roast chicken 

Bob was obliged to admit that his host was an enter- 
taining and attractive companion. He had traveled all 
over the world and appeared to know everybody worth 
knowing both in America and Europe; but in spite of the 
fact that life was obviously a serious matter to him he 
illumined every subject upon which he touched with an 
elusive humor. It was only at the conclusion of the 
repast, however, when they were comfortably sipping their 
coffee, that the little man disclosed the real purpose of his 
invitation 

“ Yes,"’ he said, flecking the ash from his cigar, “I knew 
your dear father very well. Fine type of man. Highest 
principles and all that. In the early days I used to be at 
the house a good deal. You don’t re- 
member me, of course. But his death 
was a great shock to me. Besides, he 
had been a lot of help to me profession- 
ally. Sound judgment he had. Well, 

I've lived all over the world since then 
and had my ups and downs, my good 
luck and my bad, and now I'm settled 
down here comfortably to end my days 
I've never married and all my relatives 
are dead and gone long ago.’ 

Hammersly nodded sympathetically 
His experiences with other old men had 
enabled him to listen to just this sort of 
rot indefinitely Mr. Middleton gave 
him a quizzical glance over his cigar 

And now,” he remarked quietly 
I'm looking around for an heir~ some 
straight, honest, high-minded, clean 
young fellow like vourself 

His glance brightened until it broke 
into a tender smile. ‘‘ Like yourself!’ 
he repeated, with a note almost of 
affection in his voice. Bob felt a sudden 
palpitation of the heart and the blood 
coursed upward, suffusing his face 
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“‘Oh—oh!” he stammered, ‘‘ I—really — you know — 
“Perhaps I know more than you think,”’ continued Mr. 
Middleton. “I’ve heard a lot about you, Robert, my 
boy. You don’t mind an old fellow calling you by your 
first name, eh? Particularly if he’s going to make you his 
heir! And I believe from what I have learned that you 
will be admirably suited to inherit what little I shall leave 

I want my successor to be the type of young man best 
qualified to make the most of it.”’ 

Bob’s astonishment and confusion rendered him all but 
speechless. He could hardly doubt Mr. Middleton’s 
sincerity, yet it was obvious the latter had a curiously 
abortive idea of his real character. Where, he wondered, 
could his host have secured such extraordinary informa- 
tion conéerning him? Who could have been his eulogist ’ 
Was it quite honest to accept such generosity without 
undeceiving him? He hesitated with a feeling of guilt. 

“ Really,” he replied a little excitedly, but in his most 
charming manner, “I hardly know how to thank you. It’s 
tremendous. I never expected any such thing, of course. 
I'm glad you think I’m the sort of chap you approve of 
I’m really not, I’m afraid —-not the fellow you imagine me 
But I'll try to fill the bill and make good.”’ 

“Ah! That's the right spirit!’ exclaimed the little man 
eagerly. ‘I knew I shouldn't go wrong. You are your 
father’s own son. A chip of the old block.” 

He held out his thin, wrinkled hand and Bob shook it 
heartily, while his heart leaped inside his immaculate shirt 
bosom. By George, what luck! Here was a fortune with- 
out having to marry it. Talk about being born with a 
golden spoon in your mouth! Why here was an old chap 
trying to cram one down your throat. He hardly listened 
to what Middleton was saying. 

“T do not think that you will find the terms onerous,” 
continued the old gentleman, ‘‘in view of your present 
physical and mental condition. Of course, perfect health 
is indispensable—a sound mind in a sound body —mens 
sana in corpore sano, you know. No late hours, no 
tobacco and no alecohol—which to you, I am glad to 
say, will be no deprivation. Then you must fit yourseif 
for whatever department of work you may select by 
going in at the bottom and learning the business right 
from the ground up.” 

For a moment Hammersly’s elated spirits took a swoop 
downward like an aeroplane meeting a cross-draft. Was 
the old fellow going to make a parson out of him? No 
whisky? No cigarettes? Ugh! Could he stand it? 
But the thought of the millions that had endowed the 
Orthopedic Hospital rushed back to his encouragement 
Why, it was worth any sacrifice for a few years. The old 
fellow could not last long; and then, by George, he could 
do as he liked! 

“Your conditions seem reasonable enough,” he replied 
calmly. ‘ When shall I begin ?”’ 

** At once,”’ answered Mr. Middleton. ‘ Take a day or 
two to think it over and decide what sort of business or 
profession you would prefer to take up. If you say so, 
I'll drop over to your rooms some afternoon and we can 
arrange the details.”’ 

“You can’t make it too soon for me, sir,’’ answered Bob 
with awinning smile. ‘“ I'm ready togoto work tomorrow 











He Felt Ill and Decidedly 
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Very well,” said his host; ‘I'll come in tomorrow 
afternoon. Good night, Robert. I believe you will make 
the best heir an old man ever had.” 

A few of the boys on their way home from one of the 
shows, who happened to drop in unexpectedly upon 
Hammersly a little after twelve that same evening, were 
greeted by an astonishing vision of Bob in his shirt-sleeves 
and Rufus in a state of perspiring collapse. The walls had 
been entirely stripped of their decorations, which — mostly 
photographs of female stage favorites—lay in a heap in 
the center of the floor, together with half a dozen sporting 
prints. A wooden case near the door was piled high with 
the remains of Bob's cellar, flanked by a double row of 
empty bottles and siphons. Dust hung on the air in 
clouds. A neat batch of white envelopes, carefully 
stamped and addressed, stood on the corner of the mantel. 
The visitors stared for one instant, staggered by the sight 
of so much energy. 

“What the devil’s up? Moving out?’ ejaculated the 
stouter of the two, known as “ Ikey”’ Dupre, by virtue of 
his ostentatious antisemitism 

Bob regarded him malevolently 

‘Nothing of the sort. Cleaning house, that’s all 
What’ll you give for this fine line of stage beauties? 

“Why don’t you 
auction ’em off?” 
suggested the other. 

I'll give you a quar- 
ter for that top one.”’ 

Bob raised it gin- 
gerly by his fingertips. 
It depicted a young 
lady in an abbrevi- 
ated skirt, gazing 
coquettishly over her 
folded hands. 

“Twenty-five 
cents for this fasci- 
nating picture!’’ he 
exclaimed in horror 
“Twenty-five cents 
for Celestine 
Forsythe! Thirty 

cents for Celestine 

just to save her self- 
respect.” 

Ikey dug into the 

pile with his foot. 
“No,” he hesi- 

tated. “ But I'll bid 
on the lot, though. 

How’ll you trade for 

five dollars, to include 

the prints?” 

“Ikey! Ikey!” 
cried Bob. “’Tis 
done!”’ 


From that hour a 
new life began for 
Bob Hammersly 
Punctual to the 
minute Mr. Middle- 
ton called, expressed 
his approval of the 
austerity of the fur- 
nishings of his heir’s 
apartments, dis- 
cussed with him the 
choice of an occupa- 
tion and warned him 
of the necessity of abiding strictly by the terms of his 
agreement. These he now made more definite, even 
reducing them to writing. Bob must rise at six and go 
through a certain prescribed set of physical exercises. He 
was then to take a tepid bath and eat a light breakfast 
consisting of coffee and a boiled egg. After his day’s work 
he could dine where he chose so long as he was in bed by 
ten. Mr. Middleton also suggested a course of reading in 
economics and philosophy to occupy his evenings. The 
theater, cards, wine and tobacco were, of course, pro- 
hibited. 

Bob listened to him with a sinking of the heart. Some- 
how, in the cold light of day, the conditions seemed much 
harder than at the club the night before, beneath the soft 
comfort of the lamps. As old Middleton rambled on 
about abstaining from this and forswearing that, Bob 
wondered how he could possibly give up his cigarettes he 
smoked two boxes of them a day. And a fellow had to 
take a drink once in a while. Work, walks, sleep, eco- 
nomics—he couldn't. What wasthe use? More than once 


of the time, but gloriously well. He no longer knew wh 
it was to have a headache. If he had had the time he 
would have played racquets with some of those fellows he 
used to envy 
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The next day he began his regimen. The choice of an 


occupation had at first afforded him some difficulty 


he had finally decided on the steel business. It was in 


steel that Mr. Middleton had made most of his mone 


There was tact in the selection Accordingly, the old mar 
took him across the river to a plant in which he was int 
ested. Bob started in as a laborer. Every morn e 
had to be there in his overalls on the minute of sever All 
day long he worked among the glowing furnaces, cot imed 
by thirst, the sweat pouring from hi we u 1 

his legs and arms full of shooting pains. When night came 


he used to falla leep on the trolley as he crossed the bridge 


back to Manhattan. There was no reading of economi 
or philosophy in the evenings for him —no time to dine at 
the club! He used to stop on the corner at a quick-h 
room, bolt a steak and two baked potatoes, and then 
make for bed. And sleep! Ah, the ecstasy of it! The 
instant release from the grinding labor of the day —the 
cessation of pain in back and legs! 

In those first agonizing weeks Bob's weight dropped 
forty pounds, his collars became loose, his chin lost 


ts 
rotundity, his paunch entirely disappeared. He awoke 
in the mornings ravenously hungry and could hardly wait 
to swallow his egg and coffee. He felt lame and sore most 





All Day Long He Worked Among the Glowing Furnaces 


Over at the works he pitched quoits and put the shot 


at the noon hour, and soon found he was up to his weight 
with the other men 


But he missed the drink and his tobacco. Six meni'is 


before, if anybody had told him that he could get through 
the day without a couple of whiskie 
tail he would have laughed incredulously. In those days 
six cigars had been nothing. Now his one longing was for 
beer and a pipe. It required all his resolution to decline 
the offers of his comrades when, broiling from the furnace 

they sought the shade of the yard next the public hous¢e 

At first he worked with set teeth and tears in his eyes; then 
as his muscles hardened and the pains left his back, he 


began to take a certain grim satisfaction in showing the 





sand at least one coc 


he was on the point of chucking up the whole thing and he took his medicine, spat 


telling Mr. Middleton that he had got him wrong, that 


rest of the gang that he was no booby. He had one fight 
ind was soundly pommeled by a smaller ironworker, but 

spat out a tooth and shook hands 
A tooth was a small thing to sacrifice for a million! Hi 


it was an impossible demand, too big an order! And friends in New York knew him no more. He neither had 


then he would think of the money! It was worth trying. the inclination nor the 
An easy way to earn a million or two! And, by George, times—on Sunday afternoons 
how he’d whoop things up when the old fellow had kicked but he found it difficult to develop the r 
talk 


the bucket! 


ime to go out into societ some 
he'd make a cal 
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He had no longer the ghost of an idea who was 


the 
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urning Money in Bundles 
By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 
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I Know of One Saloon- 
Keeper Who in Twelve 
Years Rarely Bought as 
Much as a Bag of Coal 





LEASE, do you burn 

coal? Naturally, the 

answer is Police! Still, 

if you left your pocketbook 

on the sidewalk it would 

hardly astonish you should 

some otherwise honest per- 

son stoop to pick it up. No; 

of course not. So why blame the struggling, patient coal 

dealer if all the near-by burglar alarms spring automatic- 

ally whenever he sends in his bill? If you have been 

robbed, as you possibly have been, in nine cases out of ten 

you yourself have done your utmost to help compound the 

felony. Or if it isn't a felony, if by some mischance the 

dealer is innocent of having tried to gouge you out of 

your eyeteeth, then you are merely wasting money that 

much better should have gone to him. But in the tenth 

or remaining case the conditions are somewhat different. 

There you become the victim of ordained and inevitable 

circumstances. These are supplied by the coalman. They 

spring from his estimate of your character, from your 

carelessness and lack of thrift, and, since they depend on 

your willingness to squander your money, vary inversely 

as the square of his conscience. And that you and your 

fellows are willing, seems to be well established by the 

facts. The writer of this was for many years in the coal 
trade and, therefore, speaks by the book 


A Coaltheap by a River's Brim 


| i THE first place, what is coal? If you are like the 
vast majority of consumers, the ignorance of your reply 
will strike right to the heart of the situation. In effect, this 
is the certainty that in addition to being robbed you and 
the remainder of the country at large are now engaged in 
the most senseless and wasteful extravagance known in the 
history of the world. Ignorance and a blind, amazing 
folly are at the root of it; and this is true despite the fact 
that, next to water, coal is the most common natural 
commodity given to the use of civilized man. Yes, what 
next one know about coal? Ask the nine 


do vou or the 
One and all they will answer 


hundred and ninety-nine 
that coal is a black mineral fuel, either anthracite or bitu- 
and after airing this profundity of information 
Any further 


minous; 
one and all will begin to scratch their heads 
questioning serves only to develop a feeling of astonish- 
ment. ‘“ Why, coal is coal!"’ they'll tell you; and with 
this answer they invest both themselves and man’s staple 
fuel with all the unvarving simplicity of the 

bumpkin and the primrose in Mr. Words- 


wortn s verse 


{ jellow primrose was to / m., 


And vas nothing more 


Hence, when the coal bill comes in, loud 
cries for Police! Hence, also, the extrava- 
gance, the criminal waste that is rapidly 
denuding America of its greatest physical 
resource 

At present, in the United States and 
Canada, close to within a million tons of hard 
and soft coal are mined during each space of 
twenty-four hou Sundays and holidays 
included: and of the full latent energy cor 
tained in this stupendous mass probably not 
more than five per cent is converted to the 
use of man. .The remainder, or ninety-five 
per cent, is lost, wasted. A part goes in 
transit and in handling, an especially large 
pari in the case of the softer bituminous 


coals Afterward a further percentage Is lost the Boilers 





















* The Fire's Out Under 
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in weathering; and then comes that tremendous factor of 
waste when the fuel is converted into light, heat or power. 
For here, under the most favorable conditions and with 
engines of the most economical type thus far designed, 
less than ten per cent of the coal’s total energy is trans- 
formed into useful work. Only a bare ten per cent, you 
understand!—and deducted from this are all the other 
losses due to crass ignorance, stupidity and negligence, 
the extravagances of unskilled stoking, faulty boilers, 
imperfect engines and wrongly-designed grates and chim- 
neys, along with a thousand and one other means of turn- 
ing money into smoke. In the fields of trade one may 
name them indefinitely; in domestic practice the waste is 
even more abominable. For example, less than eight per 
cent of the coal’s total heating value is obtained by burn- 
ing it in open fireplaces. Used in stoves, its results vary 
widely; yet even under the most careful handling the 
waste is still astonishing. 

More amazing than all else is to see how the con- 
sumer’s ignorance and stupidity conspire to rob him of 
much of the remaining tenth—of this bare fraction of 
energy that may be obtained only by the most careful 
habits of economy. 


Nothing Would Do But Red Ash 


ERE is the average householder. His bins are running 
low, so he telephones the Square Deal Coal Company, 
when something like the following ensues: 

“This is Mr. Reuben Guy, of No. 23 St. Mark’s Place. 
I want a load of coal.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ says the voice at the wire’s other end; 
‘‘what kind would you like to have?” 

What Mr. Guy would really like is the fuel that in the 
end will prove cheapest. Only he doesn’t say so. 

Says he instead: 

‘Give me red ash anthracite, chestnut size."’ And after 
inquiring the price, which may or may not have something 
to do with the quality, Mr. Guy sighs dolefully and hangs 
up the receiver. He’s going to be swindled and he knows 
it, so he husbands his reserve energy for the moment when 
the coal is burned and the bill comes in. Then he explodes. 
For in this simple transaction it is true that Mr. Guy has 
been robbed. He has robbed himself. He laid the way at 
the outset when he demanded a red ash anthracite, 
because in the first place the hue of the ash has nothing 
whatever to do with the quality of the coal. Of course, 
some of the best anthracites do burn to ared residue; but, 
by the same token, so do some of the worst. In each case 
the color is due entirely to the presence of iron in the coal 

to that and nothing else. Besides, it is not infrequently 
a detriment, a serious cause of trouble and expense. 
Among the soft coals, for example, this is especially the 
fact; for the iron that makes red ashes also makes the fuel 
run like molasses on the grate-bars, chokes off the air and 
ultimately hardens into a stubborn, vitreous clinker. But 
to return to our mutton—to our mutton-headed Mr. Guy. 
He knows—or he thinks he knows—just what fuel he 
requires, so the dealer has taken him at his word and given 
to him what he called for. It is red ash anthracite, which 
may be the best or the very worst 

Now, assuming the dealer has delivered the best, what 
then?’ If you will remember, Mr. Guy has asked for the 
chestnut size. It is the grade he has been in the habit of 
buying since the first time he 
shook down a furnace. Of 
course it is of no consequence 
to Mr. Guy that the grate- 
bars of his present heater are 
spaced too widely for the 
chestnut size anthracite. As 
a result of this, a generous 
portion of the coal always slips 
through into the ashpan before 
it is more than half consumed. 
Nor is he concerned that the 
sliding flap of the ashpit door 
has fallen off and is lost. This 
allows the air to roar in as it 
and as the intake also 
leaks, Mr. Guy is as- 
sured of a red-hot fire 
as long as his coal 
holds out He is 
quite pleased, in fact. 
Indeed, he remains 
pleased until he learns 
accidentally how 


will, 





and the Engineer Threatens to Quit” 
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much longer a ton of coal lasts in his neighbor's much 
larger house and much bigger heating plant. “A great 
deal bigger —yes!”’ grunts Mr. Guy, as he spreads the glad 
news of another swindle up and down the block. “ A regu- 
lar hold-up!”’ he cries indignantly, not forgetting at the 
same time to mention distinctly the robber baron’s name 
Nevertheless, the coal dealer has been as intuitively honest 
as human frailty and the nature of his calling will permit 
He has given to Mr. Guy what Mr. Guy specifically 
demanded and, therefore, has nothing on his conscience. 
But if the dealer knows his business he will refrain from 
handing Mr. Guy a wallop when Mr. Guy calls around to 
explode. Instead he will ask permission to see Mr. Guy’s 
voracious furnace, and will also explain to his irate 
customer why the ash of red ash anthracite is red when 
it is red. 

Assume, however, that the dealer isn’t honest. Then 
what happens? 

So many things may happen that it makes one’s head 
ache to think of them. Probably, as a starter, Mr. Guy 
will be shortweighted on his ton. If Mr. Guy has ordered 
a short ton of 2000 pounds, it may be short anywhere from 
50 to 150 pounds. Orif Mr. Guy has ordered a long ton of 
2240 pounds —or thinks he has he may get only a neat 
short ton. If he discovers this— as he won’t—the dealer 
will reply blandly that mistakes often happen. Of course 
they do! — yet to be perfectly frank and open, I have still 
to hear of the dealer that has sent his customer a long ton 


“ Tommyrot!” Said 
He Succinctly; 
“Coal is Coal” 





when the customer paid only for a short one. Even should 
the miracle come to pass, it is unlikely that any one would 
ever hear of it--that is, not unless it were the dealer 
himself, and then all he would do would be to go out and 
kick a dog, or dock the loss from the wages of the weighing 
clerk, or shortweight Mr. Guy double-extra the next time 
he bought another ton. 

But as I say, Mr. Guy wouldn’t know even then. Why 
he wouldn't is clear. ‘* What!" drawls Mr. Guy in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Why, who in the world ever heard of any one 


that weighed the coal he bought ? 
Putting Temptation in the Coal Man's Way 


IGHT here is why some coal dealers leave the narrow 
path of rectitude and virtue to get into a motor car and 
ride —that is, if they really do. Swindling is made easy 
This is so because not one load of coal in ten thousand 
loads is weighed at the point of delivery. Nor does the 
consumer adopt even the still more easy method of 
measuring it by bulk. Either way isa dirty task. Noman 
likes to do it. Yet when-you pay the dealer's bill you're 
sure to count the change. In fact, no matter who the 
person, you always count the change. Or if you suspect 
your butcher you sometimes weigh his meat. But no one 
ever does this to the coal dealer. He knows you won't 
The job is too dirty, too much bother. Therefore, if 
crooked, he feels immune to trick and cheat as he pleases 
But don’t blame him. Blame yourself. You have done 
your utmost to lay temptation in his path 
Another thing. Though the dealer may be honest, 
perhaps his driver isn’t. I know of one saloon-keeper who 
in twelve years rarely bought as much as a bag of coal 
He used about three tons a month, and got all he needed 
from passing wagons at the cost of a few schooners of beer 
Now and then he threw in a five-cent cigar. I know also 
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of a coal-wagon driver who boasts that he has yet to buy 
his family a single pair of shoes. But in this case it is only 
fair to say that the shoe-dealer around the corner uses 
quite a lot of anthracite. If you'll take my advice, buy a 
steelyard and a suit of overalls and pay a visit to your 
cellar. Or, if you don’t want the bother of weighing, it’s 
somewhat easier to measure. A short ton of Lehigh stove 
coal occupies 34.39 cubic feet. As coal varies 
specific gravity, and as its bulk varies further according 
to the size of the pieces, a good way to measure is to find 
how many pounds are required to fill a box of | 
dimensions. When you have learned this, me 
coal bin. Simple arithmetic will then tell you whether you 
are being swindled 

In the South and West 
expensive for general use, the soft-coal market 
fruitful field of all for the tricky retail dealer 
because the range in 
bituminous fuels than it is 
Ohio and in Illinois this 
these states draws upon itself and other st: 
fuel supply, so that extraordinary varieties of fuels come 
into competition with one another. Asa result of this the 
unsuspecting consumer often pays for one qualit 
palmed off on him a quality entirely different 


however, in 


isure your 


where anthracite becomes too 
is the most 

rhis is 
juality is much greater among the 
among the anthracites. Ir 


is especially the case OF 


so 


ich of 


ites for its 


vy and has 


Coal Not What It Seems 


be OHIO, for example, the standard soft coal for domestic 
use is that which is mined in the Massillon district. It 
burns freely, gives a nice ash and is rather free from impu- 
rities. In appearance, its chief characteristic is a bright 
metallic scale that lies in small blotches along the grain; 
the coal itself is black and glossy, and because of its 
appearance and many excellent qualities it commands a 
superior price in the market 

There are other coals in Ohio that more or 
resemble the Massillon. Some show even the brassy scale 
to such a degree that the uninitiated would find it difficult 
to tell the two coals apart. In some cases even an expert 
might be fooled unless he looked closely or put the coal to 
the test of firing. As a result of this, more than one dealer 
has been caught in the act of palming on his customers 
that was no more the true Massillon than 
oak wood is hand-picked Scranton anthracite. In doing 
this these tricksters sought to cheat their customers out of 
amounts ranging from a quarter to half a dollar, or even as 
much as a full dollar a ton. A still more widely-worked 
swindle is to deliver half and half—that is, half a ton of 
Massillon mixed with half a ton of some inferior bitumi- 
nous. In cases where slack or screenings are sold, the chance 
of detection is remote, so that the proportion of inferior 
coal is often two to one 

This is only one instance of the dealer's 
methods. In districts where one finds the greatest num- 
ber of coals of varying price and quality competing with 
one another, there also one finds the greatest variety of 
tricks to swindle the unwary. Yet in every instance the 
means of protection is simple, the remedy easy of access 
If the coal be short in weight, weighing or measuring will 
at once detect the fraud. If it be of inferior quality the 
fact that it is may also be as readily discovered. This is 
so because every fuel known to 
the trade has had its purity 
more or less exactly established 
by a minute laboratory analy- 
Each is known to contain 
so much ash, so much sulphur 
and so much moisture. In the 
same way its heating value has 
been almost as definitely com- 
puted. Of course, all coals will 
vary from time to time in 
strength and purity; even if 
all that you comes from 
the same pit there will often be 
a difference. But among the 
high-grade fuels there is much 
chance for variation in 
quality than is the case among 
the poorer However 
should you doubt your dealer, 
send a sample of the coal to 
the nearest analytical chemist 
He can tell you within a few 
hours, or in a day or so at the 
outside, whether you are get- 
ting what you have paid for 
Or if he can't do that he can 
at least tell you whether the 
coal is worth what it Many chemists are familiar 
with the fuel trade. After the analysis some can name the 
district from which the coal has come. In the case of a 
few very distinctive coals it is even possible by th 
to name the mine itself 

Users of slack or screenings 
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coal green 
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Sis. 


use 


less 


ones 


“It Wouldn't 


Burn if You 
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cost 


Is means 


are far more likely to be 
bilked than those that burn only lump coal. This is true 
because even the best grade of screenings is prone to vary 





in quality, especially among the bituminous 
coals. I have known one grade of slack to 
vary in its ash from day to day as much as 
five per cent and this, too 


from the same mine and when 


when it came 


every pre 








caution was observed rherefore f the 
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adjusted the consumer stands little chance 
of finding out the fraud ss he keeps a 
hawkli e eve n the w atch for ust such 
games In office buildin hotels and ir 
apartment houses this method of rooking 
the unwary is carried on on a much larger 
scale than owners or agents are aware 
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nstead of delivering straight buckwheat the d 
putting in a mixture of buckwheat and cheaper s 
screenings The combination made little mors 

i i 


than the straight anthracite, it gave more he: 


Was as easy to stoke and made less : 
article all hands were happy 
The hotel man was happy because his 


smaller than he had anticipated 





because he had been ‘‘seen"’ and because | 
what less work than usual. In his own demure 
coal man was equally placid pernhap not ft 
he was unconsciously doing, but instead 


sumer will believe, 
Doing him good, of 


course! 


Going Farther and Faring Worse 


HE consumer who gets his fuel by the wag 
no means the 
bled. Some of the worst victims I have know 


only one to be co 


because he was doing hi 


those who bought their fuel by the cargo, by the tra 
by the thousands of tons at a time Among tl 
too, are to be included a horde of otherwise t 
chasing agents, fellows who in a deal over a pape 
tacks would haggle you out of your watcn and ¢ 
One in particular I recall. He was and st he 
for some cement works, a concern that uses ever 
thousands of tons of fuel And since price I 
fetish, since he bows to price al yne, scarcely t 
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that lie ni V iif Y 
his kind 
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“True; but not 
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Beneath It” disdainfully | 
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you fellows are going 
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THE VARMINT 


XXIII 

HEN John Stover, President of the Kennedy 

House, arrived at the opening of the new scho- 

lastic year, he arrived magnificently in a special 
buggy, his changed personal appearance spreading wonder 
and incredulity before him. He was stylishly encased in a 
suit of tan whipcord, with creases down the trousers’ front 
that cut the air like the prow of a ship. On his head, 
rakishly set, was a Panama hat; over his arm wasa natty 
raincoat, and he wore gloves 

‘*Who is it?"’ said the ‘Tennessee Shad faintly. 

‘It’s the gas inspector,’ said Dennis de Brian de Boru, 
who, though now long of trousers, continued short of 
respect 

‘** Goodness gracious! 
be the little Dink who came to us from the Green House?” 

Stover approached serenely and shook hands 

‘*Heavens, Dink!" said the Gutter Pup; ‘“‘what has 
happened? Have you gone into the clothing business ’ 
Ds? said Stover, throwing back his coat 


said the Tennessee Shad; ‘‘ can it 





‘Like my ji 
**Cateh thi 
The front rank went over like so many ninepins 
Stover, pleased with the effect, waved his hand and dis- 


' 


appeared to pay his militant respects to the Roman, who 


led him to the light and looked him over with unconcealed 
amazement 

When Dink had gone to his old room the Tennessee 
Shad, the Gutter Pup and Dennis de Brian de Boru Finne- 


gan were already awaiting him, with heads critically 





slanted 
“Tell us the worst,”’ said the Gutter Pup 
aid the Tennessee Shad 





** Are you married ? 

‘*Let’s see her photograph,” said Dennis de Brian de 
Boru Finnegan 

Now, Stover had foreseen the greeting and the questions 
and had come prepared. He opened his valise and, taking 
out a case, arranged a dozen photographs on his bureau, 
artfully concealing the one and only in a temperarily sub- 
ordinate position. The three village loungers 
arose and stationed themselves in front of the 
portrait gallery 

‘*‘Why, he must be perfectly irresistible!” 
said the Gutter Pup 

Dink,” said Dennis, ‘‘do all these girls 
love you?” 

Stover, disdaining a reply, selected another 
case 

**Razors!"' said the Tennessee Shad 


“Whe . for?” said Dennis 

“Oh, I shave, too,” said the Gutter Pup, in 
whom the spirit of envy was beginning to work 

**And now, boys,” said Stover briskly, tak 
ing off his coat, folding it carefully over a chair 
and beginning to unpack, ‘‘sit down. Don't 


act like a lot of hayseeds on a rail, but tell me 
what the Freshmen are like 
lhe manner was complete 
without a trace of embarrassment. The three 
wits exchanged. foolish glances and sat down 
‘*What do you weigh?" said the Gutter Pup faintly 
**One hundred and fifty-five, and I've grown an inch 
said Stover, ranging on a ring a seore of flashy neckties 
**T wish Lovely Mead coulu see those,”’ said the Gutter 
Pup with a last appearance of levity 
‘Call him up. Look at them yourself,’ said Stover 
I think they're rather tasty 


convincing 


tendering the .neckwear 
myself 

Before such absolute serenity frivolity died of starva- 
tion. They made no further attempts at sarcasm, but sat 
awed until Stover had departed to carry the glad news of 
his increased weight to Captain Flash Condit 

**Why, he’s older than the Roman,” said the Tennessee 
Shad, the first to recover 

‘He's in love.” said Dennis, who had intuitions 

**No, beloved,’ said the Gutter Pup with a sigh, who 
was suffering from the first case, but not the second 

rhe amazement of rollicking old Sir John Falstaff at the 
transformation of Prince Hal was nothing to the conster- 
nation of the Kennedy House at the sudden conversion of 
Dink Stover, the fount of mischief, into a complete dis- 
ciplinarian 

Now the cardinal principle of House government is the 
division of the flock by the establishing of anave-line. The 
control of the youngsters is almost always vigorously 


enforced, and though the k gical prin iple nvolved are 
sometimes rather dubious they are adequate from the fact 
that they are never open to argument. Occasionally 
however, under the leadership of some president either 
too indolent or incapable of leadership, this strict surveil- 
lance over the habits and conduct of youth is relaxed, with 
} trous results to the orderly reputation of the House 
f 


| . 
Stover, having been the arch-rebel and fomenter of 
1 +} 


} 


mischief, had the most determined ideas as to the discipline 














Down the Stairs, Bumping 
and Smashing, Went the 
Liberated Water-Cooler 


he intended to enforce and the respect he 
should exact. The first clash came with the 
initial House meeting over which he pre- 
sided. Now, in the past these occasions 
had offered Dennis de Brian de Boru 
Finnegan and his attendant imps unlimited 
amusement, as King Lentz had been almost 
totally ignorant of the laws of parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Of a consequence, no sooner was a meet- 
ing fairly under way than some young 
scamp would rise and solemnly move the 
previous question, which never failed to 
bring down a storm of hoots at the com- 
plete mystification of the perplexed chair- 
man, who never to his last day was able to 
solve this knotty point of procedure. 

Now Dennis, while he had been impressed by Stover's 
new majesty, retained still a feeling of resistance. So the 
moment the gavel declared the meeting open he bobbed 
up with a wicked gleam and shrilly announced: 

‘*Mr. Chairman, I move the previous question 

**Mr. Finnegan will come to order,” said Stover quietly. 

“Oh, I say, Dink!’ 

“Are you addressing the chair?”’ said Stover sternly 

**Oh, no,” said Finnegan, according to his usual manner; 
‘I was just whistling through my teeth, gargling my 
larynx, trilling 

Crash came the gavel and the law spoke forth: 

‘*Mr. Finnegan will come to order!” 

“*T won't!’ 

‘Mr. Finnegan either apologizes to the chair, or Mr. 
Finnegan returns to short trousers and stays there. Mr. 
Finnegan has exactly one minute to make up his mind.” 

Dennis, crimson and gasping, stood more thoroughly 
amazed and nonplused than he had ever been in his active 
existence. He opened his mouth as though to reply, and 
beheld Stover calmly draw forth his watch. Had it been 
any one else, Dennis would have hesitated; but he knew 
Stover of old, and the chilly, metallic note in his voice. He 
chose the lesser of two evils and gave the apology 

“The chair will now state,’’ said Stover, replacing his 
watch, ‘‘for the benefit of any other young, transcendent 
jokers that may care to display their side-splitting wit, 
that the chair is quite capable of handling the previous 
question, or any other question, and that these meetings 
are going to be orderly proceedings and not one-ring 
circuses for the benefit of the Kennedy Association of 
Clowns. The question before the House is the protest 
against compulsory bath. The chair recognizes Mr 
Lazelle to make a motion.”’ 
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The cup of Finnegan's bitterness was not yet filled 
Stover's first act of administration was to forbid the 
privileges of the cold-air flues and the demon cigarette to 
all members of the House who had not attained, according 
to his judgment, either a proper age or a sufficient display 
of bodily stature. Among the proscribed was Dennis de 
Brian de Boru Finnegan, whose legs, clothed in new dig- 
nity, fairly quivered under the affront, as he tearfully 
protested 

“T say, Dink, it’s an outrage!’ 

**Can’t help it. It’s for your own good.” 

‘* But I'm fifteen!” 

‘*Now, see here, Dennis,” said Stover firmly; ‘‘ your 
business is to grow and to be of some use. No one’s going 
to know about it unless you yell it out, but I’m going to 
see that you turn out a decent, manly chap, and not 
another Slops Barnett 

‘**But you went with Slops yourself.” 

“I did —but you're not going to be such a fool 

“Why, you're a regular tyrant!” 

* Allright, call it that 

‘‘And I elected you!”’ said Dennis, the aggrieved and 
astounded politician. ‘‘ This is Goo-gooism! 

*‘No, it isn’t,’ said Stover indignantly. ‘‘I’m not 
interfering with any fellow who’s sixteen—they can do 
what they darn please. But I’m not going to have a lot 
of kids in this House starting sporting life until they’ve 
grown up to it, savey? They’re going to be worth living 
with and having around, and not abominations in the 
sight of gods and men. Pass the word along.”’ 

The revolt, for a short while, was furious and indignant 
but the prestige of Stover’s reputation forestalled all 
thought of disobedience. In such cases absolute power is 
in the hands of him who can wield it, and Stover could 
command. 

In short order he had reduced the youngsters to respect 
and usefuiness, with the following imperial decrees 

1. All squabs are to maintain in public a deferential 
and modest attitude 

2. No squab shall talk to excess in the presence of his 
elders. 

3. No squab shall habitually use bad language, under 
penalty of an application of soap and water. 

4. No squab shall use tobacco in any form. 

5. No squab shall leave the House after lights without 
express permission. 

These regulations were not simply an exercise of arbi- 
trary authority, for in the House itself were certain 
elements which Dink perfectly understood, and whose 
spheres of influence he was resolved to confine to their 
own limits 

‘*How’re you going to enforce, Sire, these imperial 
decrees?’’ asked the Tennessee Shad, who, however 
thoroughly approved 

‘*| have a method,” said Stover, with an interior smile 
“It’s what I calla Rogues’ Gallery.” 

‘I don’t see,”’ said the Tennessee Shad, puzzled 

‘You will.” 

The first rebel was a Freshman, Bellefont, known as 
the Millionaire Baby, who, due to a previous luxurious 
existence, had acquired manly practices at an early age. 
Bellefont was detected with the odor of tobacco 

‘* Young squab, have you been smoking?” said Stover 

““Well, what are you going to do about it?” said the 
youngster defiantly 

‘Gutter Pup, get your camera,” said Stover 

The Gutter Pup, mystified, returned. The autocrat 
seized the young rebe!, slung him paternally across his 
knee and with raised hand spoke: 

‘*Gutter Pup, snap a couple of good ones. We'll make 
this Exhibit A in our Rogues’ Gallery.” 

Bellefont, at the thought of this public perpetuation, set 
up a howl and kicked as though mortally stung. Stover 
held firm. The snapshots were taken, developed and duly 
posted 

From that moment, in public at least, Stover’s slightest 
gesture was obeyed as promptly as the lifting of an English 
policeman’s finger 

The yoke once accepted became popular alike with the 
older members, who ceased to be annoyed, and with the 
squabs themselves, who, finding they were protected fron 
bullying or unfair exactions, soon adopted toward Stover 
an attitude of reverent idolatry that was not without its 
embarrassments. He was called upon at all hours to 
render decisions on matters political and philosophical 
with the knowledge that his opinion would instantly be 
adopted as religion. Before him were brought all family 
quarrels, some serious, some grotesque, but each class 
demanding a settlement in equity 

One afternoon Dennis maliciously piloted to his pres- 
ence Pee-wee Norris and his new roommate, a youngster 
named Berbacker, called Cyclops from the fact that one 




























eye was glass, a gift that brought him a peculiar admira- 
tion and envy. 

Stover, observing the cunning expression on Finnegan's 
face, scented atrap. The matter was, indeed, very grave 

‘*See here, Dink,”’ said Pee-wee indignantly; ‘‘I leave 
it to you. How would you like to stumble upon a loose 
eye all over the room ?”’ 

‘*A what?” 

“A loose eye. This fellow Cyclops is all t 
leaving his glass eye around in my diggin’s, and I don’t 
like it. It’s the deuce of a thing to find it winking up at 
you from the table or the window-seat. It give 
creeps.” 

‘What have you 
assuming a judicial air 

‘*Well, I've always been used to takin’ 
said Cyclops, with an look 


me the 


got to say, ( yclops ? said Stover 
the eve 


Most 


out 


injured fellows are 





glad to see it. But, I say, I’m the fellow who has the 
kick. The whole thing started by Norris hiding it on me 
‘* Did you swipe his eye?”’ said Stover severe ly 
‘“Well, yes; I did. What right’s he got to let it out 
loose?” 
‘‘T want him to leave my eye alone,” said Cyclop 
I want him to keep his old eye in his old socket uid 
Pee-wee 
‘Oh, Solomon, what is thy judgment iid Dennis 
who had engineered it all 
I'll give my judgment and it'll settle it,”’ said | 





firm **But I'll think it over first 

True to his word, he deliberated long and actively 
judgment had to be given, he called the complaining 
parties before him and said 
Now, look here, Pee-wee 
rooming together l 


tight, keep it to yourselves; don't 


as the 


are ine 


shout it around. But 
You've got to go on, and the more 
the less you'll di 


pet agree 


together 





ahem ree, see ’ It ust 
like marriage. Now, you go back and live like a respect 
able married couple, and if 1 hear any more about this 
glass eye I'll spank you both and h 
for the Rogues’ Gallery 


vou agree 


ave you photographed 

Among the members of the Kennedy House there were 
two who defied his authority and gave him cause for dis- 
satisfaction—the Millionaire Baby, who was a nuisance 
because he had been pampered and impressed with his own 
divine right, and a fellow named Horses Griffin, who was 
inbearable because, owing to his size and strength, he had 
never had the blessing of a good thrashing 

Now, when Stover promulgated his laws for the pro- 
tection of squabs he had served notice on the sporting 
centers that he expected their adherence. Fellows like 
Slops Barnett and Fatty Harris, who, to do them justice, 
approved of segregation, made no defiance Griffin, 
though, who was a hulking, rather surly, self-conscious 
fellow, secretly rebelled at this act of authority, and gave 
asylum to Bellefont, from whom he was glad to accept the 
good things that regularly arrived in boxes from a solicit- 
ous mother 

Stover had seen from the first how the issue would have 
to be met, and met it at the first opportunity. Griifin 
iaving defied his authority by openly inviting the Million- 
aire Baby up for the nefarious practice matching 
pennies, Dink marched up the 
stairs and entered the enemy's 


¢ 
ot 


room 

A moment later the group ex- 
pectantly gathered in the hall 
heard something within that re- 
sembled an itinerant cyclone, then 
the door flew open and Griffin 
shot out and raced for the stairs, 
while behind him —like an angry 
tomcat —came Stover, in time to 
give to the panicky champion just 
that extra impetus that allowed 
him, as Dennis expressed it, to 
establish a new record —flying 
start—for the twenty-six steps 
After this little explanation Griffin 
showed a marked disinclination for 
company of Bellefont, and 
became, indeed, quite a useful 
member of the community, though 
retained such 
memories that an angry tone from 
Stover caused him to fidget and 
calculate the distance to the door 

Griffin subdued, the Millionaire 
Baby stillremained. The problem 
was a knotty one, for as Bellefont 
was still of cub stature the mear 
of correction were limited 

What worries Your Majest; 

said Dennis de Brian de Boru 
perceiving Stover in stern medita- 


the 


he always acute 


tion. ‘Is it that beautiful speci- 
men of flunky-raised squab 
entitled the Millionaire Baby?” 
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“It is,’ said Dink. Between him and 
long since been concluded 

‘*He is a very precious hothouse flower said Denr 
sarcastically 


‘He is 


Dennis peace } 


iseless 


the most 
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pestiierou conceited littl 
squirt I ever saw,” said Dink 
‘*T love him not 
‘But I'll get that flunky smell out of him yet 
The pit he has such fat, juicy boxes me 
He n now ott 
Every two weeks 
It oughtn't to be allowed 
What are you going to d You can't take ‘em by 
force 
No that wouldn't do 
Still said Dennis regretfull he t 
ust ruining his little digestion 
They sat a moment deliberating. Fina Dink sp 


We'll organize the Kenne 








Everything mported must pa the ( uston House 
Pa 
Certainly every be le 
What I to be 
Ap ‘ 
I'd rather be first taste 
same thing 
You said pas iid Denr t I don't 
like that word.” 
Purely technical sense 
But there ii bed é impose 
Certainly 
said De l brightenir \ ithe 
The maximum duty on luxuries iid We're 
ill good Republicans, aren't we 
l am, if | can ite the tariff schedule i Ly 
who, as may be seen, was orthodox 
When, on the following week, young Bellefont received 
his regular installment of high-priced indigestibles he 
was am ed to see the Gutter Pi » and Lovely Mea 


appear with solemn demeanor 
‘*Hello,”’ said the Millionaire Baby 
front of the half-open box 
**See, these badges 


placing himself i 


said Lovely Mead, pointing t 


their caps, around which were displayed white bandage: 


inscribed ** Inspector 

Sure 

We're in the Customs House 

‘Well, what 

‘And we have received information that you are sys 
tematically smuggling goods into this territory The 
Millionaire Baby looked as though a ghost had arisen 


** Aha! said the Gutter Pup, perceiving the box 
‘Here's the evidence now Officer, seize the goods and 
the prisoner 

What are you going to do to me aid the culprit ir 
great alarm 

‘** Take you before the Customs Court 

The Customs Court was sitting, without entee ! 
Stover's room ppraisers, weigher djusters and cor 
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night and again behold it with his waking glance, than a 
horrible coincidence appeared 

Among the festive decorations that made the corporate 
home of Dink and the Tennessee Shad a place to visit and 
admire was, as has been related, a smashing poster of a 
ballet dancer in the costume of an amazon parader 

Up te now Dink had shared the just pride of the 
Tennessee Shad in this rakish exhibit that somehow gave 
the possessor the reputation of having an acquaintance 
with stage entrances 

But on the second morning, when his faithful glance 
turned to the protecting presence of Miss McCarty, resting 
among the brushes, it paused a moment on the representa- 
tive of the American dramatic profession, who was coquet- 
tishly trying to conceal one foot behind her ear 

Then he sat bolt upright with a start. By some strange 
perversion of the fate that delights in pursuing lovers, the 
features of the immodestly-clothed amazon bore the most 
startling resemblance to that paragon of celestial purity, 
Miss Josephine MeCarty 

The more he gazed the more astounding was the impres- 
sion. He vazed and then he did not gaze at all —it seemed 
like a profanation. The resemblance, once perceived, 
positively haunted him; stand where he might his eyes 
could see nothing but the seraphie head of Miss McCarty 
upon the unspeakable body of the amazon--and then 
those legs! 

For days this centaurian combination tortured him 
without his being able to evolve a satisfactory method of 
removing the blasphemous poster. A direct attack was 
quite out of the question, for manifestly the Tennessee 
Shad would demand an adequate explanation for the 
destruction of his treasured possession 

There could be no explanation except the true one, and 
such a confession was unthinkable, even to a roommate 
under oath Pe 

For two solid weeks Stover, brooding desperately, 
sought to avert his glance from the profane spectacle 
before chance came to his rescue. One Saturday night, 
after a strenuous game with the Princeton Freshmen, 
Dink, afraid of going stale, decided to quicken his jaded 
appetite by an application of sardines, deviled ham and 
rootbeer 

The feasting-table happened to be directly beneath the 
abhorrent poster, so- that Stover, as he lifted the bottle to 
open it, beheld with fury the offending tights. He gave 
the bottle instinctively a shake, and with that disturbing 
motion suddenly came his plan 

‘This rootbeer has been flat as the deuce lateiy,”’ he 
said 

‘They're selling us poor stuff,’ said the Tennessee Shad, 
with the tail of a sardine disappearing within 

‘I wonder if I could put life in the blame thing if I shook 
it up a bit,” said Stover, suiting the action to the word. 

Now, the Tennessee Shad knew from experience 
what the result would be, but as Stover was 
holding the bottle he dissembled his knowledge 

‘Give it a shake,” he said 

Stover complied 

Shake her again 7 

‘How's that 

‘Once more. It'll be just like champagne.” 

Stover gave it a final vigorous shake, pointed the 
nozzle toward the poster and cut the cord. There 
was an explosion and then the contents rose like a 
geyser and spread over the ceiling and the luckless 
ballet dancer who dared to resemble Miss McCarty 

By the next morning the poster was unrecogniz- 
able under a coating o dried reddish spots and was 
ignominiously removed to Stover's delight whose 
illusions were thus preserved, as well as his secret 

Now, the month spent at the MecCartys’ had 
strengthened his honorable intentions and given 
them that definite purpose that is sometimes vulgarly 
ticketed : “Object, matrimony 

It is not that Dink could return over the romantic 
days of his visit and lay his finger on any particular 
scene or any definite word that could be construed as 
binding Miss MeCarty But, on the other hand 
his own actions and expressions, he thought, must 
have been so capable of | ut one interpretation that, 
as a man of honor, he held himself morally as well as 
willingly bound. Of course she had understood his 
attitude; she must have understood. And, likewise, 
there were events that made him believe that she 
in her discreet way, had let him see by her actions 
what she could not convey by her words. For, of 
course, in his present position of dependence on his 
He understood that 
Still, there were 


father, nothing could be said 
He would not have changed it 
unmistakable memories of the preference he had 
enjoyed. There had been, in particular, an ill- 
favored dude, called Ver Plank, who had always 
been hanging around with his tandem and his 








millions, who had been sacrificed a dozen times 
by the unmercenary angel to his, John H. Stover’s 
profit. That was clear enough, and there had been 
nany such incidents 








The only thing that disappointed Dink was the polite 
correctness of her letters. But then something, he said to 
himself, must be allowed for maiden modesty. His own 
letters were the product of afternoons and evenings. The 
herculean difficulty that he experienced in covering four 
sheets of paper—even when writing a flowing hand and 
allowing half a page for the signature—secretly worried 
him. It seemed as though something was lacking in his 
character or in the strength of his devotion. 

On the day after the final disappearance of the brazen 
amazon Dink pounced upon a violet envelope in the well- 
known handwriting and bore it to a place of secrecy. It 
was in answer to four of his own painful compositions. 

He gave three glances before reading, three glances that 
estimate all such longed-for epistles. There were five 
pages, which brought hima thrill; it was signed “As ever, 
Josephine,’ which brought him a doubt; and it began 
** Dear Jack,”’ which left him nowhere 

Having thus passed from hot to cold, and back to a 
fluctuating temperature, he began the letter —first, to read 
what was written, and second, to read what might be con- 
cealed between the lines: 


Dear Jack: Since your last letter I've been in a perfect 
whirl of gayety —dances, coaching parties and what-not 
Really, you would say that I was nothing but a frivolous 
butterfly of fashion. Next week I am going to the Ver 
Planks’ with quite a party and we are to coach through the 
Berkshires. The Judsons are to be along and that pretty 
Miss Dow, of whom I was so jealous when you were here 
do you remember? I met a Mr. Cockrell, who, it seems, 
was at Lawrenceville. He told me you were going to be a 
phenomenal football player, captain of the team next year, 
and all sorts of wonderful things. He admires you tre- 
mendously. I was so pleased! Don't forget to write soon. 

As ever, JOSEPHINE. 


This letter, as indeed all her letters did, left Dink 
trapezing, so to speak, from one emotion to another. He 
had not acquired that knowledge, which indeed is never 
acquired, of valuing to a nicety the intents, insinuations 
and complexities of the feminine school of literature. 

There were things that sent him soaring like a Japanese 
kite and there were things, notably the reference to Ver 
Plank, that tumbled him as awkwardly down 

He immediately seized upon pen and paper. It had, 
perhaps, been his fault. He would conduct the corre- 
spondence more seriously. He would be a little—daring. 

At the start he fell into the usual inky deliberation. 
** Dear Josephine”’ was so inadequate. ‘‘ My dear Joseph- 
ine" had —or did it not have?— just an extra little touch of 
tenderness, a peculiarclaim to possession. But, if so, would 
it be too bold or too sentimental? He wrote boldly: 

‘My dear Josephine:” 

Then he considered. Unfortunately, at that time the 
late lamented Pete Daly, in the halls of the likewise 





Like My Jibs 
Said Stover 


—— 
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lamented Weber and Fields, was singing dusky love songs 
to a lady likewise entitled ‘‘My Josephine.’’ The con- 
nection was unthinkable. Dink tore the page into minute 
bits and, selecting another, sighed and returned to the old 
formula. 

Here another long pause succeeded while he searched 
for a sentiment or a resolve that would raise him in her 
estimation. It is a mood in which the direction of a life- 
time is sometimes settled fora phrase. So it happened with 
Dink. Suddenly his face lit up and he started to write: 


Dear Josephine: Your letter came to me just as I was 
writing you of a plan I have been thinking of for weeks 
have decided not to go to college Of course, it would be 
a great pleasure,and perhaps I look upon life too seriously, 
as you often tell me; but I want to get to work, to feel that 
1 am standing on my own feet, and four years seems an 
awful time to wait for that. What do you think? I do 
hope you understand just what I mean. It is very serious 
with me, the most serious thing in the world. 

I'm glad you’re having a good time. 

Don't write such nonsense about Miss Dow; you know 
there’s nothing in that direction. Do write and tell me 
what you think about my plan 

Faithfully yours, JACK 

P.S. When are you going to send me that new photo- 
graph? I have only three of you now, a real one and 
two kodaks. I’m glad you're having a good time. 


No sooner was this letter dispatched and Stover had 
realized what had been in his mind for weeks than he went 
to Tough MeCarty to inform him of his high resolve 
**But, Dink,’ said Tough in dismay, “‘you can’t be 
serious! Why, we were going through college together! ”’ 
‘That's the hard part of it,’’ said Dink, looking and, 
indeed, feeling very solemn. 
‘**But you're giving up a wonderful career. Every one 
says you'll be a star end. You'll make the All-American 
Oh, Dink!’ 
**Don’t,”’ said Dink heroically 
‘But, I say, what’s happened?” 
“It’s—it’s a family matter,"’ said Stover, who on such 
oecasions, it will be perceived, had a strong family feeling 
“Ts it decided?" said Tough in consternation. 
‘Unless stocks take a turn,” said Dink 
McCarty was heartbroken, Dink rather pleased, with 
the new réle that, somehow, lifted him from his fellows in 
dignity and seriousness and seemed to cut down the seven 
years. All that week he waited hopefully for her answer 
She must understand now the inflexibility of his character 
and the intensity of his devotion. His letter told every- 
thing, and yet in such a delicate way that she must honor 
him the more for the generous way in which he took every- 
thing upon himself, offered everything and asked nothing 
He was so confidently happy and elated with the vexed 
decision of his affairs that he even took the Millionaire 
Baby over to the Jigger Shop and stood treat, after 
a few words of paternal advice which went unheeded 

1 Toward the beginning of the third week, in the 
early days of November, as the squad was returning 
from practice Tough said casually: 

“Tsay, did you get a letter from Sis? 

**No,” said Dink with difficulty 

‘You probably have one at the house. She's 


engaged.”’ 
**What?"’ said Dink faintly. The word seemed to 
be spoken from another mouth 


| 

| “Engaged to that Ver Plank fellow that was 
hanging around. I think he’s a mutt 

Oh, yes —- Ver Plank.” 

| Gee, it gave me quite a jolt!”’ 

“Oh, I--I rather expected it.” 

| He left Tough, wondering how he had had the 
strength to answer. 

| ‘Look out, you’re treading on my toes,” said the 
Gutter Pup next him. 

He mumbled something and his teeth closed over 
| his tongue in the effort to bring the sharp sense of 
pain. He went to his box; the letter was there. He 
| went to his room and laid it on the table, going to 

the window and staring out. Then he sat down 
heavily, rested his head in his hands and read: 

Dear Jack: Vm writing to you among the first, 

for I want you particularly to know How happy | 
am. Mr. Ver Plank 

He put the letter down; indeed, he could not see 
| to read any farther. There was nothing more to 
read — nothing mattered. It was all over, the light 
j was gone, everything was topsyturvy. He could 


| not understand -but it was over-all over. There 
was nothing left 
Some time later the Tennessee Shad came loping 
down the hall, tried the door and, finding it locked, 
called out: ‘‘ What the deuce-—open up!” 
Dink, in terror, rose from the table where he had 
He caught up the letter and 
ww gruffly: 


remained motionless 
hastily stuffed it in his desk, sa 
| *‘In a moment 
Continued on Page 42 
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XVII 

N MATTERS of railroad 
policy the Doctor was the 
oracle of Snowslide. In his 

day he had tried out as candidates and had passed to 
friendship many men who had, since the ordeal, risen to 
places of importance. Occasionally one of them, sidetrack- 
ing his private car or alighting from the steps of a Pullman, 
stopped off at Snowslide to pay a call ai the post-office. As 
a consequence those who gossiped with the Doctor got the 
latest news from the inside: news of changes in the en- 
gineering department, of new rolling stock, regrades, pro- 
jected steel bridges and of the president's impending visit. 

The tunnel was the president's pet project, and, although 
it had been in process of construction for three years now, 
he had never inspected it. He was a peculiar type, a relic 
of a disappearing class - the master who personally super- 
vises his men. He had never been a stock manipulator, 
but had built his road by helping develop the country 
through which it passed—until it had become a trans- 
continental line with steamship connections at both ends 
and had begun to absorb other systems. No task in com- 
mercial upbuilding was too large for him, no detail in any- 
wise relating to the work too small. Wherever men talked 
of the railroad, in the roaring hearts of great cities, on 
prairie wheatfields wide beneath the sun. on the tops of 
swaying box cars cinder-swept, they spoke in the sami 
breath of him, praising or cursing 

Sooner or later he would visit the tunnel; would look it 
over with his sharp black eyes, then depart, and later 
he would send back the word that would bring dismay or 
joy. When was he going to come? The Old Man often 
asked the Doctor that question, and the Doctor only 
shook his head. But one night, when the two of them were 
sitting at the table in the little back parlor with a bottle 
of Scotch and the glasses between them, the station agent 
brought a telegram. 

The Doctor read it swiftly. ‘‘I have news,” he said 
“Uncle Jimmy is to be with us in the morning 

Ryan bounded from his chair. ‘‘What’s that?’ he 
shouted. 

“It’s true,”’ said the Doctor. ‘He stole a march to 
Spokane on the Overland, and he’s commandeered the 
division superintendent's private ecar."’ He held the 
yellow slip toward Ryan, but the latter was making 
toward the door. 

That night an extra gang worked straightening things 
outside the portal, and lights burned late in the engineers’ 
quarters. When the president swung from the steps of 
his special and hurried to D quarters he found Ryan 
there to meet him. The two of them spent more than an 
hour looking at the concrete plant and the power-house; 
then they went inside. By that time a party was hanging 
at their heels. 

There was Weed, the resident engineer, high-collared, 
clean-shaven, wearing high-laced boots With him 
walked two men from the private car, stenographers by 
calling. They, too, wore high collars, and their faces were 
white with the pallor that comes from indoor work. They 
talked with Weed about the city, telling him of cotillons 
and card parties; they commented audibly on the things 
they saw, staring at the men whom they regarded as 
hoboes. In front of them between them and the two 
leaders — walked the president's son. He was a young man 
in his thirties. His eyes were dark like his father’s, but 
they lacked the lines of keenness about the older man's, 
and they were large, the eyes of a student. He had wiped 
engines in a roundhouse after his graduation from college, 
and had gone from that into the machine-shops. He was 
still learning, studying the road, acquiring knowledge of 
details which would fit him for carrying on his father’s 
work. He listened to the president and Ryan, looking 
carefully at the things about him, saying nothing, paying 
no heed to the chatter of the trio behind him 

When the party arrived at the heading, the muck heap 
there was all but gone. Before them the four columns 
loomed. On each column two thundering machines; at 
each machine the runner, big-bodied, his hard face calm, 
intent upon the work. Among the plunging chucks, 
leaping between them, crouching as they toiled, the 
helpers, their faces spattered with grit, blackened by oil, 
gleaming through the fog of the exhausts. Behind all 
these stood Tom 

He was watching the work. In the roaring, rock-bound 
chamber he stood, his hands folded behind his back, his 
broad shoulders bending a little forward, motionless like a 
great black statue. 

Ryan touched him on the arm. He turned and saw the 
bearded president whose name was the synonym of 
power, whom he knew as master of thei all. He had 
heard of the impending visit, and at once he knew this was 
the man. His gray eyes were keen in scrutiny. The black 
eyes met them, hard, shrewd, with lines about their 
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> 2% “Drive Them!" He Shouted 
‘e + n Over His Shoulder 


corners The two looked steadil at each othe ior a 
moment Ryan bent over and shouted in Tom's ear 
“Where are ve 

“On the fourteen-foot We'll shoot in the half-hour 
he shouted back 

His eves went over the group as the stood watching 
the president, the man who had made the road; his strong, 


bearded face was lined with energy and planning. Beside 
him Ryan, legs apart, head back, now wavir us hand to 
noint, now bending to shout into his neighbor's ear; sure 
of himself, a master, too. The younger man with the 
pointed beard, studying what was ther making no 
movement, silent, observant 

Tom felt proud as he looked He felt pride in the Old 
Man, standing thus beside this other who was mighty; 
and he felt proud of the fact that it was his shift which 
they had come in to see. It was the pride of a commander 








whose good troops are undergoing inspection during 
action. Suddenly his eyes went to the stenographers 

One of them was staring at him. He was a thin-faced 
man. In this artificial light his white face seemed even 
paler than it was. He was puffing a thick Turkish ciga- 
rette. He was staring at Tom as though Tom were some 
strange animal —the stare of believed superiority that has 
no understanding 
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hin He saw the look, the thin 
the nigt vhiite collar the cheel that showed 
er H anger rose within him 
lt was not the ma He was a little thir Even his 
ure tself would have made Tom smik it was some 
hing t ‘ the man represents in instit or And 
iT hat titution 1 Va ntoterant 
He |} ) vled he genth e that othe 
He had 1D n this place a ' oil ho had 1 
hor t nh wi I le ! re musck ) 
mi s. He had pl il or over these 
mé e had mastered ther } h tl I 
load ( He au i r Ih <i 
Ar here Was somet} mor omethir it had come 
existence gen ns before hin peat fire 
cla eelil It deep thin him It ve hir | 
it i ince Lov those whom he bel < o hol her 
‘ above him, those m | norance ed to 
h ! I in ale | t 
That class feeling w é ‘ hi ind. .It had 
! i them a it « l \ othe is hers 
were out of sympathy with them It had irsed the 
Coeur d'Aleners, making them kill and maim and destroy 
until now the were Tugitive bearing other names than 
their own It had cursed tlh hard-rock men, making 
them proud of their roughness, half-defiant in a swaggering 
bragvadocio keeping them closer to the rudene oll 
It gripped the two men as they looked, this feeling of 
class, this intolerance made bigger by ignorance of each 
other's lives The one saw a huge hard-faced brut« 
The other saw an unhealt} pallor, a high collar and a 
Turkish cigarett« They both stared; but in the eves of 
the bigger man was a strength of contempt that made the 
other's drop. Tom spat and turned his back 
When the visitor departed he turned and looked after 
them. The Old Man and the president were walkin, 
shoulder to shoulder shouting into each other's ear 


rhe stenographers and Weed were hanging close together 


and the two pale men from the offices were gazing curi 
ously at the men comprehend ng nothing of what they 
iw Between the two parties walking b himself, 
watching everything, trying to understand it that he 


might be better able some day to handle it as a master, 
went the president’s son 


XVill 
|i WAS a matter of two months, or more, after h isit 
before the president let Snowslide know what he thought 
of the work. This time the Old Man brought the news to 
the Doctor. They smiled at the tidings in the little back 
parlor, and drank solemnly in honor of the event 
Two tunnels 
Iwill be a big job 
The biggest tribute they could hav: paid you,” said 
the Doctor impressively The largest thing the road 


Ryan repeated for the fourtl me 


has ever undertaken 

Soft ground, some av ut, and some av ut hard roc} 
the Old Man went on. ‘I guess Uncle Jimmy was suited 
all right, all right, when he made his little call 


The Doctor rubbed his white hand How oon did 
ou say they begin he asked 

Next winter said Ry in Bi As soon as wel lone 
here Do ve know, there's wan thing botherin’ me, now 


that I think av ut: wheream I to get my superintend 


He irowned ind shook his head [wo big jot na me 





to oversee them both, and them thirty miles apar Phat 
means a different breed than walkers is made of \ 
walker, ye see, ye can watch and kape him sober, if need 
be. But when ye are away, maybe fer weeks at a tin 
need some wan ye can depend on. Tarpy is not fit 
he'd be on a drunk in two months. Mike Moran er or 
the other portal could do ut; he’s a mole and never 
outside long enough to get into troubk He mi 
But where's the other 

I'll tell you,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘a young man wh I 
make his mark some da It’s that lad Morton, a fine 
lad 

‘Morton, hell!’ said the Old Man **Ye may think so 
But I know him and his breed. ‘Tis his first tunnel job 
this And already he is so tough he has a name fer ut 
He's like all the rest of them. Only the whisk not got 
him yet But get him on another job and ye'll see him 


blossom out. The only raison he hasn’t jumped this job 





is because work has been slack fer two year back 
there's no place to go He fights an’ he drir in’ he ha 
no regard fer man, God or the divil. He will be a stiff 
like all of thim No, sir He'| et his shift if he go 

me, and he'll get his chance But in t’ree mon he'll be 
on the road wit’ his blankets rolled on his bach 1 } 
him. I'm talkin’ of stiddy mer tis them I want 
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“A young fellow like Morton,” said the Doctor, 
“ought to get married.” 

‘“Married!"’ exploded Ryan. ‘ Who is the likes of him 
to marry—Snowslide Ann?" He looked at his watch. 
“‘T must go over the hill in the half-hour,” he said. ‘‘ The 
chief engineer is there from St. Paul. I'll have to see 
Tarpy before I catch that freight.”’ 

Emerging from the door he failed to see a short, broad 
figure whip into Scotty Riley’s dance-hall. Otherwise he 
would have gotten his talk with Tarpy. 

The walker had seen Ryan just in time to get out of 
sight. The dance-hall was deserted. Behind the bar the 
proprietor sat back in an uptilted chair, reading a day- 
old paper. He rose as Tarpy entered and smiled his 
non-committal smile. ‘‘ Have a drink?” he asked. 

The walker shook his head; he was looking upward at 
the clock. ‘‘That’s so,"’ said Riley suavely. ‘I'd for- 
gotten you're on the wagon.”’ 

Tarpy did not answer; his eyes were still on the 
clock. Its long hand was close to the half past. A 
moment later he lowered his eyes and glanced furtively 
the door. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘I'll take ut— 








































































through 
whisky.” 
Riley reached beneath the bar and brought out the 
bottle. He shoved it forward and smiled carefully as the 
walker poured the glass to its brim. Then Tarpy drank. 
At D quarters the Old Man found Tom scanning blue- 


prints in the walker’s office. ‘Where's Tarpy’?”’ he 
demanded 
Tom shook his head. “I saw him going down the 


dump a few minutes ago,’ he said ‘I was waitin’ agin 
he comes back. When we come out this marnin’ there 
was some chances of the timberin’ goin’ down wit’ the 
next shot. I wanted to tell him.” 

“Funny I didn’t meet him,”’ mused Ryan. “TI wonder 
where he went." He took out his watch and looked at it 
uneasily; then walked up and down the room. All at 
once a thought came over him; he growled a savage oath 
and ran to the calendar that hung beside the walker's 
desk. He scanned it an instant, then straightened his 
back and turned toward Tom. His face wasgrim. ‘* How 
long since did he go, ye say?” he asked. 

“A matter of twenty minutes,’’ said Tom. 

“It’s all off,"’ said Ryan. Tom was staring at him. He 
struggled with his feelings a moment; then gave them 
vent. ‘‘Mr. Tarpy,’”’ he said with elaborate sarcasm in 
his pronunciation, ‘‘is gettin’ dhrunk. If ye will remem- 
twas two years ago ye and Kennedy had ut out in 
last night. In the marnin’ Mr. Tarpy 
A year from then he signed ut again 
By this time 


ber, 
Riley’s 
signed the pledge 
And twenty minutes ago his time was up 
he is full to the neck of Riley's whisky.” 


two years, 



























“Dead!” He Heard Them 
Saying 
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He resumed his pacing to and fro. Now and then he 
swore aloud. He wheeled toward Tom: “Bad ground, 
ye said?” 

“‘Shaky overhead," said Tom, ‘‘an’ tight in the headin’.”’ 

A whistle from the direction of the depot reached 
Ryan's ears. ‘‘ That freight!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I must get 
over the bill. Now listen here. The chief engineer is 
comin’—perbaps this afternoon. Ye will take charge. 
And see to ut that ye get things in good order. If there's 
anny roof comes down I'll ——”" 

A nipper boy slouched into the door. ‘‘ Where's the 
walker?’’ he demanded. The Old Man jerked his thumb 
toward Tom. ‘Right there,” he said. ‘‘Say what ye 
have to say, an’ say ut quick.” 

The nipper stared a moment, then grinned. 
shot blowed down ten sets of timbers,’’ he 
‘““They want ye inside.”’ 

Ryan strode toward the door. Holding it open he 
turned toward Tom. ‘‘ Whose shift is this?’ he asked. 

‘“*Kennedy’s,”’ said Tom. 

“All right,’’ said Ryan. ‘‘ Ye and that Anarchist get 
that mess cleared up agin I get back or I'll fire every man 
on the work.’ He stamped out. ‘Drive them!” he 
shouted over his shoulder. 


“The last 
drawled 


XIX 

HE empty muck train was starting into the tunnel as 

Tom reached the blacksmith-shop platform. He 
leaped on board and in a moment he was being rushed 
through the blackness. Through the roar of the wheels 
he heard a dull boom and in the rush of air upon his face 
he felt a trembling pulsation. ‘‘The side round,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Half the ruff is down wit’ ut now, ’tis like.”’ 
‘*Damned if I don’t think 'twas the whole mountain,” a 
drill-runner called to him as the train stopped and he 


leaped out three hundred feet before the jumbo. ‘‘ The 
rock and timbers is all over the place.”’ 
‘‘Where’s Kennedy?’ Tom demanded. Some one 


pointed to a knot of the Coeur d’Aleners gathered round 
their heading foreman. Kennedy raised his bowed head 
as Tom pushed his way to him. ‘Sick as a dog,’ he 
said. ‘‘ The smoke is somethin’ fierce; where’s Tarpy?”’ 

‘Drunk! I’m in charge. What’s down?” 

‘Eight or ten sets of timbers, and rock down on top of 
’Tis all over the air-pipe, and more fallin’ every 
minute. We're afther eatin’ a bit av smoke tryin’ to open 
the valves.’’ He laughed and jerked his thumb behind 
him. Tom saw, stretched beside the plumb-posts, three 
shadowed forms. One of them was stirring, moaning 
Kennedy clapped him on the back. ‘‘ How's that, old 
boy!" he cried. ‘‘ Pretty good fer wan thrip in, hey ?”’ 

The giants about him spat and laughed. ‘The ruff,” 
said one, ‘is drappin’ in big chunks.” 

‘*Come on, Kennedy,” said Tom. ‘“ Let’s go an’ take a 
luk at ut. You byes, you three, come wit’ us.”’ 

Kennedy walked beside him—at their heels the three 
Cceur d’Aleners. Their candle flames cast flickering lights 
upon their hard eyes and shadows crept down weirdly 
over their reckless faces. Tom glanced at the Dynamiter, 
thinking of the night, two years before, when they had 


thim 


fought t seemed as though that must have been another 
pair who rained blows on each other while the crowd 
yelled. The two years had brought them to an esteem that 


was more than half liking 
So Tarpy’s drunk?” the Dynamiter was asking 

‘‘And the chief engineer due here in the afternoon,” 
said Tom. ‘’Tis up to us to clane this mess, Kennedy. 
Can we do ut?” 

The Dynamiter laughed and struck him on the back 
again. ‘‘If we can’t no one can,” he cried 

At the summit of the bench they paused and held their 
candles aloft to peer into the darkness. By the waving 

light they saw a heap of snarled timbers 

them, 


and boulders rising high before 
mantled by powder smoke. Above, where 
the roof had been, yawned anabyss. From 


its black recesses drops of water were 
splashing sluggishly upon the wreckage. 
The successive blasts had shaken down 
thirty feet of timbering, thick beams, four- 
inch planks and cordwood lagging. 
this support had given way the rock 
rotten here with slips and faults 
crashed down 


beams, 
planks to matchwood 


a thick, blue fog; 


uncertainly. 
As 


stone fell from 


As 


had 
upon 
it, splintering great 
grinding 


The whole now lay in 
an indiscriminate pile. 
Round it the dyna- 
mite smoke hung in 
over 
it, inthe yawning hole 
whence it had come, 
huge fragments hung 


they stood a 


the 
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A shower of: loose particles followed. Then there 


hole. 
**Lots 


was silence save for the dripping of the water. 
more where that come from,” laughed Kennedy. 

The powder smoke came to their nostrils; the air was 
thick with its acrid fumes. The poisonous gases sent the 
blood pounding through their veins. 

‘We'll clear the air-line.’’ Tom's voice boomed in the 
emptiness and went whispering on upward into the myste- 
rious recesses where the roof had been. 

‘*Come on, byes!”’ said Kennedy. 

The pipe that carried the air lay along the side of the 
tunnel. It was covered deep with broken rock and tim- 
bering. They clambered to it and set to work to remove 
the débris from the nipples —the valves where the hose 
were usually coupled. They toiled, crouching on their 
hands and knees, wrestling with great rocks and timbers, 
dragging them away slowly. As they strove the powder 
gases entered their lungs. Dizziness came over them; 
their heads seemed swelling to bursting and they felt their 
blood pounding against the walls of every vein like 
hammer-strokes. Their surcharged eyes ached as though 
they would burst from the sockets. They gasped; at 
times they reeled and almost fell. Fragments of the rock 
crashed down about them 

‘Fall, damn ye, fall!’’ growled Kennedy. ‘‘ Where's a 
monkey-wrench, some wan’ I've a nipple in me fingers.’ 

Tom passed him a wrench. The Dynamiter flattened 
himself upon his stomach, cursing as he fumbled beneath 
him, growling imprecations upon the mountain, daring it 
to come down and overwhelm him. ‘I have ut now! 
he cried. 

A thin, sibilant shriek followed his words. It grew 
louder. A cool breath smote Tom's cheek. The Dyna- 
miter groped again; the whistle of another valve joined 

first. ‘All right!’’ he cried, and straightened his 
He smiled into Tom's face 

‘'Tis done,” said Kennedy. In the yellow candlelight 
Tom saw his smile. An avalanche of rock descended upon 
them. The smiling face vanished in black darkness and 
Tom fell, struck down by one of the boulders. 

When his senses recovered the nearest of the Coeur 
d’Aleners was still running toward him. And he began to 
remember with strange swiftness the separate things that 
had happened: Kennedy's face smiling into his--there 
were sweat-drops on the forehead and it seemed to him as 
though some of the ugly lines had gone—then the oblitera- 
tion of the light, the heavy blow in the darkness. 

He strove to rise. The Coeur d’Alener was beside him 
now, holding high his candle, peering forward. Sharp 
pains racked Tom's body. He groaned as he raised him- 
self weakly to his knees 

**Where's Kennedy’"’ he asked 

The other two were there now, bending over something 
a few feet away, struggling to lift a weight As he spoke 
they rolled away a huge rock. And then he saw Kennedy. 

**Dead!"’ he heard them saying. He crawled closer, 
trailing one arm limp beside him. The three Coeur 
d’Aleners were kneeling, holding their candles above the 
crushed body. Tom bent over it, and he saw the waxen 
face stir; the lips moved. He bent closer, though the 
effort wrung his body with pain. The lips moved again. 
It was a bare whisper. It reached his ear. A woman’s 
name, and then the lips were still. The Dynamiter was 
dead 

Finally a Coeur d’Alener spoke. ‘‘ What was ut?” he 
asked. His voice was quiet—these men had worshiped 
Kennedy. Tom shook his head 

‘Had he anny folk?”’ he asked. 

“*None,”’ they told him, one after the other 

*“We must get him out,”’ said Tom. His responsibility 
came back to him and with it a determination that took 
the place of strength. ‘You, lads, take him down. Tell 
the others to bring in the lights an’ call the shift.” 

He looked after them as they departed, staggering, with 
the body of their leader, picking their way among the 
broken rocks, speaking in low tones. Then he sat alone, 
thinking. His arm throbbed and his body was full of 
stabbing hurts; they came to him now in a strange, sub- 
conscious way, like punctuations to his thoughts. His 
mind was with Kennedy. 

This rough man, this dynamiter, fugitive from justice, 
gigantic, savage-faced; who had sneered at him, whom he 
had fought, who had led his followers recklessly, who was 
striving beside him a few moments ago—this man had 
smiled into his face and had died whispering a woman's 

name. Somewhere back in the past, back in the years 
that lay behind his wanderings, she had lived. And dying, 
he had harked back to her. 

The shift came with the lights. He set his teeth while 
they helped him bind his arm in a rude sling. Then he 
sank down on a rock and he sat there, directing them while 
they cleared away the ruin. Pain swept over his being in 
great waves; his head swam; a thin, cold sweat filmed 
his face. About him men panted, tearing away loose 
rock and timbers, setting new timbers overhead. They 
swarmed the place, the chamber rang with the blows of 
their sledges, and through it all -from the nipples that 
Kennedy had freed —came the sharp, shrill whistle of the 


the 
body. 








air. The chasm in the roof dripped water; now and then 
a shower of rock fell among the toilers. 

He gave them orders in a voice that did not seem to be 
his own. Nowand then, in the stress of sudden emergency, 
he came back to himself, and he shouted and they leaped 
in response. Then his mind went back dully—over and 
over the catastrophe, the rush of death close beside him, 
the mutter of the stilling lips. 

He had not eaten nor drunk since morning. The pain 
was growing to a strange lethargy, a cold numbness 
that seemed to creep upward from his waist. He fought 
against it, to hold himself together. 

Slowly the heap of wreckage vanished; slowly the tim- 
bers spanned the chasm overhead. Afternoon wore on to 
evening and evening toward midnight 
He sat upon the rock, directing them. 
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from the room. He heard her voice through the door 
then the rustle of skirts and a quick, light step. Nora 
stood before him; he sighed contentedly hin 
some hot broth, holding the spoon to his mouth with one 
hand while she raised his head with the Her 
cheeks were pink and white—the blood came and went 
quickly over them beneath the transparent skin —and 
her red lips curved with sympathy. When she had done 
he lay back wearied, thinking slowly 

‘Kennedy is dead,” he said 

‘You mustn’t talk, the doctor says,” she told him 

He shook his head from side to side on the pillow 
“Kennedy is dead,"’ he repeated Then 
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he lay silent again, thinking, and he went to sleep 





When they had the gangway laid and 
the first barrowloads of muck started 
for the jumbo some one looked around 
and saw him lying in a huddle across 
the boulder. 

The Old Man coming inward —cheer- 
ful because the chief engineer had gone 
to bed for the night—met four of the 
runners bearing Tom. He glanced 
sharply at their burden, saw who it 
was, and stopped. 

‘His head went back on him,” one 
of the bearers explained. ‘‘He rowled 
over, goin’ to sleep like when we had 
done the timberin’.”’ 

‘** All stove in,”’ they answered when 
he demanded diagnosis. “A rock 
smashed down on him in the marnin’ 

Ryan did not fume but came to pur- 
pose at once and to foresight. ‘* Take 
him to Moran’s,” he said. ‘I'll 
ahead an’ see that they get ready fer 
him. No hospital fer his; I want him to 
be about some time before next fall.” 


vo 


xx 
EVERAL days later Tom awoke from 
the dreamless slumber that follows 
fever. He was lying between smooth 
linen sheets; they caressed him with a 
soft, cool touch. It was very soothing 
The morning sunlight streamed across 
his bed and cascaded from the whit 
coverlet to the matting on the floor, a 
clean, sweet radiance from out-of-doors. 
He turned his head to see it better, and 
the pillow-slip brushed his cheek, stiff 
with growth of beard. He was weary; 
weakness enwrapped him; he did not 
to raise his head or to think 
Somewhere in the open an insect buzzed 
droningly; a clock ticked in the silence 
He drowsed contentedly 
He awoke again. It wasa little room 
with a board ceiling. The walls were 
covered with light-tinted paper; it was 
figured with small, stiff clusters of 
flowers. On the paper some one had 
pinned colored pictures, cut from the 
covers Of Wet kly magazines: women’s 
faces, the faces of young women, gentle- 
featured. He stared at 
time; growing more widely conscious he 
raised his head. It fell back limply on 
his pillow and he groaned. The stab of 
pain took him swiftly back from here: 
he was in the tunnel where the rock fell 
round him. A hand upon his forehead 
roused him and he opened his eyes into Nora Ryan's 
‘It’s cleared away,” he ‘Is ; 
**Yes,”’ she told him erything is all right 
must lie still.”’ 
**And Kennedy?” 
fretful like a chiid’s 
‘“*Go to sleep.” she said. ‘There, there; 
She talked as though he were a restless baby 
He tossed his limbs impatiently; then subsided weakly 
moving his tongue stiffly between his dry lips. ‘I want : 
drink,” he said complainingly 
She brought a glass of water and slipped a litt 
behind his head. While he drank her face was close to his 
Her auburn head gleamed where it caught a ray of 
morning sunshine, and her brown eyes, full of the gentle- 
ness that comes with caring for another 
sympathetic nursing regarded him softly 
everything —the feeling i little 
hand -—unquestioningly, as though a child 
she bade him again to go to sleep he closed his eyes 
Later on he opened them slowly and saw Mrs 
Moran beside his bed. Her worn face was relaxed and she 
smiled at him. He gazed curiously I and he half 


frowned uneasily. She laid her finger on her lips and stole 
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Uncle Joe on Regularity 
“ T ASK you,” said Speaker Cannon at a dinner in New 
York, ‘‘to make a manly fight, so that when the polls 
close in November you will give a majority to the Repub- 
lican party in the House and hold it responsible, or you 
will give a majority to the Democratic-Populist party.” 
In other words, shuffle the cards again, if you insist 
upon it, but for Heaven's sake don’t break up the game! 
If you cannot conscientiously vote for the tepublican 
Congressmen from New York who supported the Cannon 
machine in the House, then, I beseech you, vote for the 
Democratic Congressmen from New York who also sup- 
ported the Cannon machine in the House. If you cannot 
put your faith in Boss Woodruff, then be manly enough to 
turn confidingly to Boss Murphy. If the collar galls your 
neck turn it t’other side up, but don't be so low and con- 
temptible as to throw it off 
A Congressman who considers the interests and wishes 
of his constituents above those of the party organization 
is likened by Uncle Joe to a deserter from a battlefield; 
but we think it is getting to be pretty generally under- 
stood that that is precisely the only sort of Congressmen 
in whom constituencies can have any reasonable hope. 


The Sleeping-Car Berth 


NE of the most remarkable flights of the imagination 
on record was recently pulled off, as our sporting friends 
would say, in Illinois. A man attempted to invent an 
improved sleeping-car berth. This feat has long been 
considered beyond human power. Like the fourth dimen- 
sion and perpetual motion, people have discussed it from 
time to time as something that science might achieve eons 
hence. It is well known that as James Watt discovered 
the principle of the steam engine by watching a teakettle 
boil, so the late Mr. Pullman discovered the principle of 
the sleeping-car berth by watching a contortionist double 
himself through a barrel. Asa rule, in natural philosophy 
the original discovery or invention is merely a starting 
point for other and improving inventions; but this rule 
has never applied to the Pullman berth. Probably the 
reason is that the price of the original berth was made as 
high as the traffic would stand, and there was obviously 
no use in improving the berth when the company could 
not raise the price. It is needless to say that the Illinois 
man who has invented an improved berth was not working 
for the Pullman Company. One of the striking features 
of the new berth is that it can be taken out of the car, 
aired and disinfected, thereby discouraging tuberculosis 
The Pullman Company, at this writing, is vigorously 
denying that the Government has power to regulate it; 
but there is scarcely anything in greater need of regulation. 


Beware of Narcotics 


F THERE are more drug fiends in the United States, 

according to population, than in China, as a recent 
Government bulletin calculates, considerable responsibil- 
ity rests upon the doctors. Doping patients is not so 
popular in the medical profession now as it was twenty 
years ago; but it would be difficult, probably, to discover 
any well-patronized sanitarium in the country that does 
not contain its quota of inmates who are struggling to get 
rid of a drug habit that was acquired through misuse of a 
physician's prescriptions 
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The temptation is constant to ease a suffering patient 
and to save the time and strength of a busy doctor 
by using a little morphine; and a good many doctors, 
we regret to say, are apt to tell nervous patients 
that they can take some of the milder sleeping-powders 
regularly without any danger of forming a drug habit. 
Naturally, the patient will not form an opium habit if 
there is no opium in the powder; but a person who thinks 
he can take any drug whatever regularly to make him 
sleep without danger of forming a habit has only to try 
the experiment of going without the cup of coffee or the 
cigar to which he has been regularly accustomed. He 
should know by every-day experience that he cannot do 
anything regularly without forming a habit—a physio- 

logical fact out of which vast tribulation arises. 


Plain Bungling 


HE executive departments of this Government com- 

pose a vast business concern, handling nearly a billion 
dollars yearly of the people’s money; but politics is always 
the chief concern of the Administration. 

The charges against Secretary Ballinger constituted a 
political matter of the gravest importance; therefore, we 
might reasonably expect that the Administration would 
employ its highest ability in dealing with them. The 
accused Secretary presented his side of the case to the 
President, and one of his subordinates drafted a letter, 
which the President was to sign, exonerating the Secre- 
tary. The stenographer who transcribed the original 
draft charged that the President’s letter had been pre- 
pared for him by Ballinger’s subordinate. This charge 
was officially branded as untrue. A little later its sub- 
stantial truth was admitted. An elaborate opinion by the 
Attorney-General was misdated to make it appear that 
the President had consulted it before signing the letter. 

In a word, this grave political matter was handled in the 
most bungling manner. And if these blunders occurred in 
a case that involved the Administration's primary inter- 
est, and might be supposed to call forth its highest abilities, 
what, presumably, is happening in that secondary and 
more or less perfunctory field that comprises the mere 
business operations of the departments and the spending 
of about a billion a year of our money ? 


The Mote and the Beam 


BOOKKEEPER, not yet twenty-five years old, stole 

three hundred thousand dollars from a comparatively 
small bank. Just why the concern’s directors indulgently 
opened its coffers to an undisciplined youngster, modestly 
paid and surrounded by the usual temptations, we do not 
know. Heconfessed his guilt. It became the court's duty 
to fix his punishment. Somebody suggested a twenty- 
year sentence, a friend of the culprit pleaded for five 
years, and the court compromised on fifteen. 

Why fifteen years rather than ten or twenty, or one ora 
hundred? There is, of course, no reason, if prevention of 
crime rather than vengeance is the object of legal punish- 
ment. As crimes go, clerical larceny is a comparatively 
harmless one. Usually only a few stockholders are hurt by 
it; but stock-juggling, however innocent in the eyes of 
the law, really involves more harm and danger to society 
than the thefts of this bookkeeper. 

With the possible exception of hanging, no punishment 
does fit the crime when measured up against the punish- 
ment meted out for some other crime, or the lack of any 
punishment. Hence indeterminate sentences and parole 
laws grow in favor. Bills for the parole of federal prison- 
ers have been passed by both houses of Congress; and for 
some first crimes against property, now heavily punished, 
the culprit will in the future be sentenced, kept thirty days 
in jail and then paroled —to see whether he will repent, 
support those depending upon him and sin no more 


The Insubordinate Clerk 


OT long ago some subordinate employees of the Sugar 

Trust were sent to jail for the part played by them 
in defrauding the Government out of customs- duties. 
They merely followed the system of the shop, like good, 
dutiful clerks; but their punishment was generally held 
to be quite proper. 

In a governmental investigation, evidence of some 
importance was being withheld. A mere stenographer, 
against the wishes and interest of his chief, took it upon 
himself to supply this evidence. He thereby performed a 
service to the public; but, of course, he was promptly 
discharged by his aggrieved chief, and it is somewhat 
confusing to find that he is rather generally held to have 
proved himself unworthy of remaining in the Govern- 
ment’semploy. There has been considerable insubordina- 
tion at Washington of late. For opposing his superior, 
Mr. North was obliged to leave the Census Bureau. For 
writing a letter to a Senator, involving criticism of a 
Cabinet officer, Pinchot was dismissed. In both these 
cases there was room for argument that the men, though 
insubordinate in respect to their official superiors, were 
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to the Government 
itself. The insubordination of the stenographer seems on 
the whole to be viewed less tolerantly— probably because 
he held a small job and got a small salary. 

Independence on the part of a mere clerk rather shocks 
the common-sense of propriety. If a Sugar Trust clerk 
had divulged what he knew of revenue frauds very likely 
he would have been regarded as an undesirable employee. 
On the other hand, he would have kept out of jail. 


really loyal to the larger interest 


Going Back on Party Promises 


ANNONISM, we are told, is dead, or rapidly expiring. 
Senator Hale, having contemplated the handwriting 

on the wall, is to retire. Aldrich says he will not stand for 
reélection. The Republican party, generally speaking, is 
engaged in the chastening occupation of wondering what 
it can do to escape popular vengeance for the tariff bill 

From the above and other circumstances one might 
pleasantly infer that the Bourbons were decisively beaten 
and in the very act of tottering to their fall. But the 
Republican platform contains no pledge more explicit 
than that to establish postal savings-banks, and for some 
time strong forces in the House have been busily working 
to mutilate the postal savings-bill. They propose to 
follow up the tariff act with another piece of regulation 
shaped to meet the wishes of a powerful business interest 
rather than the party’s plain obligation to the public. 

How much that would improve Republican chances of 
escaping disaster in the fall elections any novice can tell 
The Bourbons haven't yet quite fallen. Their leading 
characteristic, as was long ago pointed out, is that they 
learn nothing and forget nothing. 


The Old-Fashioned Fourth 
have a grand parade,” writes Mayor 


“WE CAN z ’ 
Gaynor, with unwonted enthusiasm, in advocating 


what he calls ‘“‘a real old-fashioned celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day in New York City this year.’’ The only 
objection to this is that a grand parade in a big city is the 
dullest and most painful of all manifestations of lunacy 

We can see Fifth Avenue flaggings jammed with swelter- 
ing humanity at a temperature of one hundred in the 
shade; women and children fainting at the most congested 
corners; policemen all up and down the line busily push- 
ing in the chests and faces of those whom the pressure 
from the rear drives into the gutter; other policemen, 
from the Park te Washington Square, heartily cursing 
teamsters and taxicab-drivers who return the compli- 
ments in so far as they dare; distracted citizens, with 
engagements on the other side of the parade, wildly flutter- 
ing up and down looking for an opening that does not 
exist; meanwhile, various civic bodies plodding stodgily 
down the avenue, stony-eyed from heat and fatigue. A 
grand parade in a big city is about as comfortable as a 
Roman chariot race in a crowded dining-room, but far less 
interesting. 

A real old-fashioned Fourth of July celebration con- 
sisted of patriotic orations and greased-pig races. For the 
sake of the latter one endured the former. At present, city 
people of means celebrate the Fourth of July by going as 
far into the country as their money will take them. Why 
not devote the price of the grand parade to giving city 
people without means the same opportunity ? 


Fooling the Actuary 


HE actuarial knowledge of the life-insurance com- 

panies is quite wonderful. Given a certain number of 
men of a certain age, they can tell, practically to a dot, 
how many will die this year, how many next year and how 
many the next. More than that, by comparing the 
records of millions of insured persons, they have reached 
mathematical conclusions as to how certain occupations 
and physical conditions affect longevity—for example, 
how long ten thousand tailors who are short and fat and 
have cancer in the family will live, as compared with ten 
thousand lean farmers each of whom lost a grandfather by 
tuberculosis. This wonderful actuarial knowledge steadily 
progresses as more and more records are compared; and it 
is a rather uncanny thought that the life-insurance com- 
panies can look us over, ask us a few questions and hand 
us an accurately dated ticket to the undertaker. 

But they can do this with us only in the mass— by 
taking ten or twenty thousand of us at a time. Individu- 
ally we can still fool the actuary a good deal. He isn’t 
looking when we eat things that we know do not agree 
with us; or when we overeat. He doesn’t see the little 
bracers we furtively toss under our belts, or count the 
cigars we smoke after we have smoked enough. On the 
morning after a social session at cards no actuary is 
present to note that we are singularly void of appetite 
and our spoon rattles in a palsied manner against the 
coffee-cup. We are still privileged to whittle these little 
chips out of our lives in secret; but very likely, for the 
individuai, they make more difference in longevity and 
efficiency than all the things the actuary does know. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Plain Uncle Lon 


LWAYS some hot-blooded and impetuous young 
Georgian or old Georgian, as the case may be, is 
dashing up against the stern and rockbound con- 

tour of Lon Livingston, and always the said adolescent 
or ancient Georgian is falling back shattered, smattered 
and scattered, while Lon pursues the even tenor or is it 
bass?—of his way. 

You see, Lon is one of the fixtures of the House of 
Representatives, like the flag back of the Speaker's desk, 
the red carpet, the ventilating apparatus, the pictures of 
dead and disgusted Speakers in the lobby, and General 
Harry Bingham. It wouldn’t seem like the same old 
place if Lon were not there, padging around, saying next 
to nothing and sawing an unconscionable quantity of 
wood. Naturally, since Lon has snagged all the Congres- 
sional honors there are for Atlanta and some contiguous 
territory for the past twenty years, there have been 
rumblings of discontert and bumblings of anti-Livingston 
sentiment, complicated with the desires of various and 
sundry statesmen who wanted Lon’s job. It has been 
given out cold, in Atlanta and elsewhere in the Fifth 
Georgia District, that Lon has no entail on this job of 
being a Congressman; that he didn’t inherit it and that 
it is high time to separate him from it. Hence the hot- 
blooded and impetuous Georgians who go out against 
him, and hence, or hither rather, the wrecks that strew his 
padded path. 

The enterprise of jimmying Lon out of his job has been 
popular down in the Fifth Georgia District for twenty 
years. It has caused many an ardent youth to exude 
oratory from every pore and to desquamate denunciation 
for months at a time; but to what end? I pause for a 
reply. Reply: To the end that Lon has been in Congress 
for twenty years and seems to be fated to stay there for 
twenty more if he wantsto. Ardent and 
impetuous Georgians who think to talk 
Lon out of his job are not doing any 
particularly fancy or flossy thinking. 
Indeed, their brand of thought may be said to 
be scrambled. As well try to talk the Washing- 
ton Monument into a Leaning Tower of Pisa 

Lon always has had opposition. He thrives on it. 
“Uncle Lon”’ they call him down in his district; and along 
about a year before the end of the term he happens to be 
serving, some person who has aspirations to sit in the halls 
of Congress gets out, waves his arms and shouts for the 
boys to rally around him and help him unseat this aged 
and inconclusive person who has eaten taxes for twent: 
years, and who is now marked to give way to the march of 
progress. Georgians love to hear speeches, and the boys 
rally around to the extent of listening to the conversa- 

tion. Then, on election day, they march up to the polls 
and drop in a snow-white ballot for Uncle Lon and wait, 
with ill-concealed anxiety, for the next campaign, when 
some other aspirant will aspire, respire, perspire and 
conspire in this great adventure—Lon, in the meantime, 
holding down the job. 


A Liberal Education in Politics 


HIS year it is even so William Schley Howard, an 

eloquent and fiery young lawyer, is dashing up against 
the stern and rockbound Lon. Recently, William Schley 
addressed a gathering of farmers near Atlanta. He can 
talk some, can William Schley. ‘ My friends,"’ he said 
impressively, ‘‘name me three things Livingston has done 
in his twenty years of public service, and I'll quit the 
race.” 

There was no reply 

“‘Name two things he has done,’’ thundered William 
Schley, “just two things for tne benefit of the country or 
the State of Georgia or the people of this district, and I'll 
get out.” 

Not a voice was heard in response 

Emboldened by the success of his challenges William 
Schley threw his whole soul into his next defiance and 
roared: ‘‘ Name one thing Lon Livingston has dene in 
these twenty years, just one single, solitary thing, and 
I'll step down and out. I'll quit the race. Name me one 
thing. I challenge you all.” 

Whereupon, an old and whiskered agriculturist arose 
and said: ‘I'll tell you one thing, young man, Lon Living- 
ston has done in the past twenty years. He has beat a 
hull passel of men for Congress, and it won't be necessary 
for you to get out. You won't have to quit. He'll beat 
you, too.’ 

Now, that’s the fact. They have been hammering at 
Lon down there for years, but here he is in Congress, 
moving about, chewing the stub of a cigar, making less 
noise than a rubber-tired sulky and getting the goods 
The fellow who invented rubber heels must have heard 
Lon walk. Lon has rubber heels and rubber soles and 














The Greatest Getter the Democrats Have 


rubber elbows and rubber joints. He 


he is the 
South has 
produced; and it may be remarked, in passing the Sunny 
South has a few re 
their hooks in 

Lon was born in Newton County, Georgia 
the district he 


Bailey, which is exactly no noise at all. But, say 
grandest getter of the getters that the Sunny 
presentatives who know how to get 
which is in 
represents As he said himself, while 
delivering his speech on the tariff a time agone, ** ( 
as I do from the plain people, whose representative I am 
proud to be, I make this appeal,”’ etc., and loud applause 
Lon never lets them forget he comes from the plain people 
You bet he comes from them, and he intends to keep com- 
ing from them until the end of the chapter. He isa farmer, 
he says Moreover, he 
Lon chewing a 
draped over 
a boot-top is a liberal education on how to keep coming 
from the plain people 

Lon knows how. Like many another Southern repre 
sentative he fought in the Civil War Unlike mo 
them he merely says he fough 
a private soldier 


ming 


He has always lived on his farm 
has always made up for the part. To see 
straw and keeping one trousers leg carelessly 





t all through the str 


No shoulde rstraps or ep iulets for Lon 





Nor does he boast of his privacy Uniike others — Private 
John Allen, for example — Lon does not seek fame as one of 
the few in all that army unworthy of promotion. He ™ 

a private soldier. Why? Because, dear brethren, most of 


his constituents were private soldiers also. You will never 


catch Lon putting on any airs. All he desires is the suf 
frages of his comrades in arms and their sons; and, by the 
same token, he gets them 

Leonidas Felix Livingston they christened him He 
served in both branches of the Georgia Legislature and was 


vice-president and 
Societ \ is 


president of the State Agricultural 
well as president of the Georgia State Al 
Then, twenty years ago he came to Congre ind 
been coming ever since 

Lon is a member of the Committee on 


y Appropriatior 
the ranking Democratic member 


So be it that the Demo 
crats carry the next House he will probably be chairman 
of that committee. He has been on Appropriations for 
years, years in which Georgia has had her full share of all 
that was coming to her and, on occasions, a trifle more 
It is not the policy of Lon to overlook any bets. If there 
is any pork passing around Lon is always there with his 
fork. He plays the game. When Jim Tawney 
something Lon says ‘Sure! Hence 
anything Jim Tawney says ‘“‘Sure!"’ too. And in addition 
to that, as I have mentioned, Lon is the greatest getter the 


wants 


when Lon wants 


makes no more 
noise than Murray Crane does when he is talking to Joe 


is more people in Government 
than any four other Democrats. Like as not, more 
tr 4 ter l wa padgi 1” ir yund He haunt 
the Departments iiwa a likely candidate for 
invthing that n H | n and j nut 
and =usua br the a Aithough the 
Government ma d by the R blica and Lon 
l n ent as lye the-w er at 1 
never hear him em i 1 “ i the hep 
lican miscreant to ru Hie ma 
have ideas on ti ct ie ee] em m- 
self What Lor t erpetually persona ita 
with the folks wl I ) ‘ ] He varner ‘ 
here and one ther pir patrio m dow! n 
the Fifth Georg trict ind wher mes ) viding 
his people in place ier the world He can 
smell vacancies that iral y >» (ae lar and 
he goes out on a expedition al nhree tim i 
week If there we at ist nailed down Lon 
grabs it. He priat now he rank- 
ing Democratic member, and a very powerful citizen in 
the House Thu there i place a Georgian can fill 
Lon has found it and filled it before Augustus Octavius 
Bacon or Alexander Stephens Clay or any of the rest of the 
Georgia bunch ha of 
He comes from the plain people. Stick a pin in that 
Moreover, he is likely »>Keep one Put a notet } 


that. Lon may be 
some of those farmers do know a heap of politic 


irmer in the 





A Stroke of Luck 


RICH old farmer 


village had a 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 


iu they 


son sitting on the porch, in a rocking-chair 

and rubbing his hands 
“John one lady 

How is your father 


ite next fa 


morning the new 


apoplexy and wa 
good women of the village 


said, “is this 





who had moved into a Michigan 
er-do-well son who 
but insisted on loafing around the 


suld not work, 
village and living on hi 


meantime waiting for the happy 


when the father might die 


came from the 


rich old farmer's house that he had had 


the Great and the Near Great (:7 


living. The 
rushed over to see 
do anything They found the 


rocking slowly 


terribie new Lruc 


“Well,” replied John, continuing the rocking all lean 
say is that I expect to be a rich man in a few minute 
His Provocation 
“\ THAT'S the against this man isked a 
Kentucky judge a constable who brought in a 
negro prisoner 
‘Cuttin’ his wife wi razor 
Did you do it iusked the judge 
‘Yassir, I recl done it,’’ the prisoner replied I 
massacreed a hu 1 see, Mistuh Jedge, | kotch di 
yer wifeob mine eatin ~cream cones, tuhn an tuhnabout 
wif a man I doesn’t in’ | draws my razzer an’ ju 
desperadoed ‘roun 
A Foreign Touch 
i ip RE is a large tlement of well-to-do Chicago 
cottagers at Wil Ba mn Lake Geneva The ire 
not extremely ri le, bu ry | pe ind 
substantial one have a ‘ ummer 
homes 
Near by isa grea er estate be t ne of the 
rich men of Chicag Sunda he Williams Ba 
ittagers were coming tf cl t e lad he r 
tate drove througt ng I ‘ ne if 
I h nobil he tertal her ‘ 
As the passed the ul Ba 4 t he 
me ahe eved them i } her ne ‘ 
and said to the Er in \ A er 
ave id et of pea hereabout 
The Hall of Fame 
Al Ringlir t ed lo eo ¢ 
player 
q Senator Dolliver i, f il farm yt far " 
Dodge 
Will Payne, the has the fine ron-vra ‘air 
and more of 1 in t 
Henry Clay will ! t, but he woked lik 
illiam Sulzer, Repre tati rom New Yorl i 
perhaps the Democratic andidate for ¢g rnor in tnat 
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LAGINE that 

some day at your 
club you were 
served unawares with 
Campbell’s Tomato 


N 


Soup. Would you 
suspect it? 

Not unless you are already 
familiar with its exceptional 
flavor. 

But if you are very critical 
you would suspect the chef 
of being in an unusually 
happy mood. For the most 
skillful chef could produce 
nothing better than 


Cambell. 
Tomato Soup 


In fact this soup is served 
regularly in many of the 
most luxurious homes and 
on the best-appointed tables 
everywhere. 

if you undertook to select 





personally each ingredient 
for such a soup you could 
obtain nothing finer at any 
cost. You could not have 
them prepared and blended 
more daintily or more care- 
fully in your own home. 

If you share the common 
prejudice against ready- 
prepared soup, a trial of any 
Campbell's Soup will dispel 
the illusion. Otherwise 
your groce rreturnsthe price. 
Why not make the trix Ml? 


21 kinds 10¢ acan 





ape ragus 
be . 
ke +? 
K i 
New 
Just add hot er 
bring to a boil, and 
serve. 
Look for the ved and-white label 
Are you sti etting along without a 
copy of Campbell's Menu Book 


joseph Campspet, Company 


Camden N ] 
learful Tommy crie day 
} ( p to stow away 
I t ig aif ue 
yt 
For Camphe label — 


red-and-white 











THE SATURDAY 


The Senator’s Secretary 


Y AND large, this session of Congress 
B has been a pretty gloomy proposi- 

tion. There ion AK « en much of the 
gay and lightsome and frivolous about it. 
What jokes there have been have’ been 
unconscious ones. Most of the time the 
insurgents have been fighting the regulars 
in the Republican party, ard now it ap- 
pears that there is an insurgent element on 
the Democratic side of the House deter- 
mined not to allow that noble countenance, 
Champ Clark, to be Speaker if the next 
House is Democratic, which almost every- 
body thinks the next House will be. This 
destroys whatever continuity and happi- 
ness may have existed among the minority, 
who, naturally, should be all cheered up 
over their prospects. 

It takes a serious person to be an insur- 
zent —that is, it takes a person who takes 
imself seriously to be an insurgent; and 
so far as the regulars are concerned they 
always have been apostles of gloom. And 
Cushman is dead, and Adam Bede and John 
Allen are retired, and even Joe Fordne 
attempts to be joyous have been “headed 
with the hornbhe % fear that someway and 
somehow there is a plot on foot to do 
violence to the sacred policy of Protection 

Mr. Fordney being a near-humorist in 
the story-telling line, but the most ardent 
protectionist in the crowd. 

Many have lamented this period of 
depression, oppression and suppression. 
Many have sighed for the old days, when 
Cushman would get up and extract a few 
rays of sunshine out of a situation. Many 
have wept in the cloakrooms over the 
universal grief that seems to prevail, the 
dull, dank, dark atmosphere of solemnity 
that hangs like a pall over both ends of the 
Capitol. And yet, until a few days ago, 
they did not know that one of the members 
of the House came marching to the front 
during the debate on the railroad bill with 
a speech that is already a classic —until 
some idling Re »prese ntative, turning the 
leaves of the Congressional Record one 
morning, found in the front part —reserved 
for speeches of members who have with- 
held their remarks for revision and ampli- 
fication, instead of allowing said remarks 
to run in the regular record of the day’s 
proceedings —the speech of the Honorable 
Alfred Buckwalter Garner, of Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania. This speech, it 
was asserted in the Record, was delivered 
when the railroad bill was under considera- 
tion in the House, but it had nothing to do 
with the railroad bill. Indeed, Mr, Garner 
introduced it by saying, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I 
want to say a few words in behalf of myself 
and for the benefit of my constituents.” 


The Discovery of Garner 


Nobody had heard the speech, and these 
gloomy Representatives read it, first trying 
to locate Garner and discovering him to be 
a new member, serving his first term, who 
apparently had not impressed himself on 
the House—by oratory, at any rate. It 
seems that some of the newspapers in Mr. 
Garner's district have been finding fault 
with him and that their faultfinding had 
come to be unendurable. Hence, Mr. 
Garner made his speech to answer these 
critics once and forall, and to explain his 
actions in the House to his constituents. 

It appears that Mr. Garner promised, 
while making his campaign for election, 
that he would go into the caucus and vote 
and speak against the selection of Cannon 
for Speaker. Some of his people and some 
of the editors in his district could not 
reconcile this with the fact that Garner 
voted for Cannon for Speaker after the 
caucus. To this Mr, Garner replied: 

‘When I reached’ Washington I found it 
common knowledge that the President was 
urging Cannon's election. The President 


had not been tried, and having been elected 
to his office by an overwhelming by aren! 
of the votes of the people of the United 


States it was only natural that I, but newly 
elected and not acquainted with affairs 
in Washington, should desire to stand with 
the President and party, so I might be of 
some benefit to my constituents.” 
Anyhow, Mr. Garner stood with the 
President, as he says, and gave a new slant 
to the knowledge of those affairs that 
dictated the election of Cannon for Speaker 
at the beginning of the special session of 
the present Congress, shortly after Taft's 
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inauguration. Most of us had thought 
President Taft was not particularly con- 
cerned in the election of Cannon, except in 
a passive way, and the gloomy Repre- 
sentatives who found Garner's speech took 
great interest in this statement and read 


on hurriedly. | 


They found other criticisms had been 
leveled at Mr. Garner, and one that an- 
noyed him much was that he was at home 


during the fight to remove Cannon from | 


the Committee on Rules and did not return 
to vote against Cannon at that time. 
Concerning this taunt Mr. Garner well 
says: “I had been in Washington three 
weeks before the vote was reached. It was 
near Easter. 
time at home with his wife and family, 
and especially at Easter.” Therefore Mr. 
Garner, having been on the job three weeks 
and finding the House like a cemetery, as 
he says, went to some of the older members 
and asked them if there was likely to be 
anything doing before Easter. 
the older members replied, Mr. Garner says, 
“ There’s nothing doing and there won't be 


A man wants to spend some | 


Each one of | 


The Advantages of 
being able. 





anything doing until after Easter; and the | 


House will adjourn in the course of a few 


days for the Easter holidays, as has always | 


been the custom.” 


When Garner Wasn't Looking 


ae Garner paired himself and went home 

ppily to spend the Easter holidays with 
he amily. The oider members who talked 
with Mr. Garner must have been thinking 
of their schooldays instead of their legisla- 
tive days, for the 
recess. Still, content in the thought that all 
was well, Mr. Garner returned to his hearth- 
stone in Schuylkill County, and next day 
the fight started. He says pathetically: 
“On the day before there was not a single 
sign of the coming fight, and I went home 
for Easter after pairing myself until after 
that time. The next day the fight started, 
and as I was paired I could not vote. I ask 
the opinion of any fairminded man if I am 
to blame in this respect 

He explains to his constituents what it 
means to be paired, and tells how two mem- 
bers, of opposite parties, having important 
business at home, agree not to vote until 
the pair is broken, thus keeping the rela- 
tions between the parties the same. ‘* The 
same is the case,” he says, ‘‘ where there is 
sickness or death at home or a man wants, 
once in a while, to see his wife and family, 
as any normal man would.” 

Sweeping these criticisms away, Mr 
Garner goes on to another fault ‘alle ged 
against him. There is complaint that he 
has introduced quite a number of bills. He 
acknowledges it. He appends to his speech 
a list of the bills he has rote ade and 
urges his constituents to look them over. 
Then he says triumphantly: ‘‘If you think 
they are good bills ask yourselves why they 
were not introduced before and whether or 
not I have shown my interest in my con- 
stituents by introducing them.’ 

But he says his critics cry, “You have 

not passed any of them yet.” This, he 
admits, is true. However, he explains that 
he has tried his best and that the prospects 
are good that some of his bills will become 
laws —‘‘as yet Much depends on his 
reélection, for, as he sapiently says, “It is 
also true, as everybody in Washington 
knows, that a new member here has but 
little chance of success.” However, he 
shows that if he does not get the bills 
through at this session he has every hope 
of getting them through at the short 
session, and, barring that, all that is needed 
to enact these great measures into law is to 
reélect him; “‘and with the prestige of a 
second term and the additional influence 
that this will give me, I fully expect the 
passage of most if not all of them.” 
Mr. Garner's list of bills shows him to 
ambitious. He has great measures in 
He is particularly strong in looking 
after the interests of the old soldiers and 
the farmers and the union labor men 
It will take at least two terms to get all 
his bills through. 


be 
mind 


An Ambitious Program 


In explaining his legislative program he 
points out that he has secured “the prom- 
ise of the Agricultural Department to 
make a soil survey of Schuylkill County,” 


Congress takes no Easter | 
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do this — 





without disturbing 
work in process 
1 Unfinished work can be 


for inspection to the one who 
dictated the matter. 


carried 


2 Rush work can be attended to on 
the minute. 

3 Unfinished work can be locked 
away in desk or safe for secrecy. 

4 Important manifold work can be 


put aside undisturbed while 
another platen substituted 
for other aa 


is 


These advantages are 
possible only with the 


asitisthe only machine 
having a removable 
platen which takes the 
written work with it 
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Getting the best 
of the 
wobbly screw 


HIS isthe tool used by 


ae | 


electricians, cabinet 
makers, camera men, and 
a host of others, for driv- 


ing the pesky little screws 
that are so hard to man 
age with an ordinary 
crew-driver. 









Thumb and finger in con- “43 
tact with the dnurled washer DPy 
turn the 4/ade and start the tiny screw — 
whilethe handholdsthe handle straight 
and steady, preventing any wobbling. 
Thu started, the crew is then driven 
! 1eting with the hand 


y rac 


os Wonties ” Ratchet 
Screw-driver No. 15 


Ma hs of blac 
Zin. Blade 40c 4 in. Blade 50 
3 in. Blade 45c Sin. Blade 55c 
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You may get 
other stock- 
ingsas good 

Ipswich 
Hosiery — 
by paying 
double the price. 


But why should you pay 
the difference? 

Ipswich Hosiery isthe prod- 
uct of the largest hosiery- 
mills in the world. It is 
backed by the skill of 
nearly half a century 
of good stocking- 
making. It is knit of 
long-staple cotton 
varn, spun in our 
own Mills. — It is 
dyed by a costly 







process that giv es 
the stockings a 
rich fast color. 
It is just the 
hostery you 
want for fine 
appearance and 
long wear. 
Isn’t it worth while to 
remember the name and look 
for the Ipswich trade-mark? 


12'2c to 25c a pair 


for men, women, 


and children 
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tiful illustra- 
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which is of more farreaching importance to 
the farmers than any other act that has 
ever been performed for them. ‘* Why,” 
asks Mr. Garner, “‘has not this been done Co ° 

before?” And, of course, the obvious reply e t ings t at count In acuum 
is that it has never been done before wd 

cause Garner has not been on the job 


Xrotier hil thar may jot’ be id © Cleaning are Volume of Air 





be as farreaching in its effects nationally as 
the soil survey is for the farmers of Schuy]- e 

kill County, Pennsylvania, is his bill d Ev f S t 

limiting the work on Government cor an enness Oo uc 10n + 
tracts to eight hours, whether the work is 
done by the original contractor or any sort 











of subcontractor This,” Mr. Garner . \ 
explains, ‘‘ will mean a national eight-hour | 7 his laking thousands of revolutions pet 
day, for it will reach down to the man who Oddl minute, creates an absolutely even, 
_— the op to _ the ee and y strong suction of more volume and 
the man who cuts the wood that goes into Sh d , 
. ve ity at the icaning t than a 
every Government structure—and so on ape ‘on Ce ee eee ee 
. ” other devi practi for 4 portal 
down the line an ' pra uot a} al 
After providing for his national eight- vacuum Clean 
hour day Mr Garner took up the subject Scientifically designed fans have wonderful power; 
of pensions He introduced a bill giving for instanc e, our fans ventilate mines, raise W he a 
every soldier of the Civil and Mexican I , 
- T mT “ orl ft Ss ‘> i) ol 
wars a pension of thirty dollars a month, | ‘TOM ships, drive choy ped CON GIAIKS INO SH08, CoN 
regardless of age. ‘*‘ The niggardly pension | Vey kindling — and exhaust dust and refuse from 
of twelve or fifteen dollars a month,” he | carpet cleaning plants and other dusty factories 
says, “‘may have been all right when the Sturtevant engineers have experimented three years to design the most ethcient 
soldier was younger and able to work; but ’ 
~ ) ! . a tol 1 dus ‘ tor for ous ) cuum <« ning 
to expect him and his wife, in their old age COMO!INation oF Tan, motor and Gust Colle ie en ee ane 
and when the worktime of life is past, to | and this set 1s the result t draws through a ch hos 
subsist on the pittance they now get is a | jnches of air per» a force that withdraws dust and dirt with a thoroughness 
le ‘ i ] 
blot on the flag and must and will be ghar vives a unique sanitary value 


remedic d, and I am the man who is trying 
to do it. 

The general pension appropriation bill 
for this session ef Congress earries one 
hundred and fifty-five million dollars, with 
most of the pensions at twelve and fifteen 
dollars a month, and there are also many 
special pension bills 

Still, Mr. Garner does not rest here 


He says: ‘I have introduced a bill to 

allow emergency men to have the same | VA ae U U M C # EA N E R 

rights to pensions as other soldiers. Many 

were wounded, many died; and they, too, 

in their old age should be provided for.” E e A vit vantage ot a far ¢ tor er is the continuous, instead of a 
The unique proposition of Mtr Garner to | | VeEnNess ; i, ttent, flow of I erking the threa t fine fabrics or lea 
pension the dead emergency men, as stated | Ing streaks when the cleaning toc mo 

in his speech, excited much comment. It 


° sis 4 re lant ttle wear a tear, « t ik, never heeds repa or new 
was thought to be a long step in advance. Durability ° parts, a , ; 
XS 








eate cat t tt \ t t C vine new 


turtevant fa t ert tv vei mh the est K t se ul t joing good 


A Full House Assured work, te 
Leaving the subject of pensions, Mr Reliability: ’ ‘ erect t Ke the pee tt 5. 


Garner approaches the Treasury with the 
same fearlessness as regards roads. He ‘ ef © than thos 
wants the Government to appropriate 


t x t t we nt 
ten million dollars annually to be appor- Eficiency: e 4 
tioned among the states according to the | pan cucti ' ‘ : a ea £ that ' 
; 
number of miles of traveled public roads, 


presumably to help keep up the roads, 


although Mr, Gamer does not sy ~° Details of construction of the Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner 


considering this very matter,’ he re ports 


to his constituents, ‘‘and I wanted Schuyl- The cleaner ts of the n ne, 12-foot hose, an ut n te tfit of tools for 
kill County to have the credit of the | cleaning, 20 feet elect p cord and plug, operated fre an elect ket 

bill. Does any man say it would not be The 1 ‘ ‘ P Ihe f 

a boon to the farming country and town | ops piece of alu : . Mes , 

alike?”’ 

Another measure of Mr. Garner's is By u ; : , , : 
to have the Government appropriate two . eG at tn . : . sro : 
and a half million dollars annually to | t?0! M4" 's po 4 ;, ‘ I — “ 
aid in the support of the parents, widows Very handsome, f occupit t two feet ire. W 
and orphans of those killed in accidents i e : - ee S, > hes ; " 
Still another lowers the price of meats and | ;, ,, , oe ’ ak 
curbs the trusts; and another establishe . weal t I ' , , 4 i 
labor bureaus of information at all post- 
offices, where inquirers can find out where We make « tvle of cleaner f ehold use, a test 
there is a scarcity of workmen est machine that t : ' 

In conclusion, Mr. Garner says: ‘‘And | 4 toy, or which w c 
when all this is said and done ask yourself | Adaptability: ‘The Sturt t\ Cleaner og Guarantee: | wun 
if you can afford to send a new man to keey on le ‘ as Gina eeping. ‘ ean e} tha 
Congress, who, like myself, will have no | ing and scrubl eve 1 t t t t ‘ 
influence during his first term! practically no la stever: ‘ ‘ 0 ve 

Everybody in the House hopes the good ments of large or sn ‘ \ fect sat ket t 
people of Schuylkili County will ask them faction ir ite theatre : titut ‘ fa 
selves that question earnestly and prayer- | jt is a small, « 
fully, and answer it with a thundering | 4 without 

No!” on election day. Garner will have P ,; PRICE: 

a full membership to hear him when he Ca ‘ t fe Viteg 
makes another speech Moreover, the $130 
ler Represe ntatives all want him to stay, Write for Illustrated Booklet No. 25 to mae” 


so they can watch him passing those bills Delivered any 


of his and making them into laws for the B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


glory of Garner and Schuylkill County General Office, HYDE PARK, MASS 


where in 






Umted States 


Machines can be seen at 


Puss Cafay BRANCH OFFICES: 50 « 
135 N I ; 
MINER in a Western mining camp | Chicago. 711 Perk j 





decided to open a saloon and restau I A 
rant. He want d a high-toned name. So ¥j,.0"'*" 49 hove 
he called a conference of friends and well-  « i ! 
wishers. They deliberated for a long time —_ sada t sh 
Finally, when the name was decided We are glad to quote trade terms 
upon, it was paints d on a box cover and to responsible dealers ¥ 


nailed up over the front door 
The sign read: ‘‘ Puss Cafay.’ 


























































































The Many Uses 


Of course the largest sale of the 
Overland is as a passenger car. But 
its utter simplicity has opened up 
many new fields. 





This trouble-proof car, which any 
novice can run, has a myriad uses 
which other cars can’t serve. 


For a year and a half Overland 
cars have been used inthe U.S. Mail 
service. Each car has done the 
work of three horse-drawn vehicles. 
Each has covered its route —60 to 
75 miles daily — winter and summer 
without missing a trip. 


There were times when the street 
cars were blocked by snow, and the 
schools were closed on account of it. 
But the Overlands made their regu- 
lar trips as on a summer day. 


Delivery Cars 





We are now fitting hundreds of 
Overlands with light delivery bodies 
for the use of grocers and others. 


Each will carry two passengers 
and 800 pounds. Any man in the 
store can operate and care for them. 
The cost of upkeep is exceedingly 
small. The price is $1,100. 


Our demand for Delivery Cars 
will keep one factory going when 
storekeepers learn what these tire- 
less cars can do. 


Salesmen’s Cars 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co. ordered 25 Overlands as a start 
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Interesting Facts 


About Overlands 
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For many weeks dealers’ orders for Overlands have averaged 
$200,000 per day—the largest demand any car ever created. 
So the facts about Overlands, to most men, are the most interesting facts in motordom. 


toward equipping its road force with 
these cars. And, as a result of their 
investigations, three of the principal 
men in the company have ordered 
Overlands for their personal use. 


They report that an Overland 
enables one salesman to do two 
salesmen’s work. 


The Altman & Taylor Machine 
Co. is also supplying these cars to 
its road men. This salesmen’s field 
will require hundreds of cars as 
soon as we can supply them. 


Many a farmer is now utilizing 
Overlands to carry his milk and his 
produce to market. 


Fifteen Overlands were recently 
ordered for use ona ranch in Texas. 
A cowboy with an Overland can 
cover three times as much ground 
as he can with a horse. These fif- 
teen men with Overland cars do the 
work of fifty men with horses. 


One dealer in Texas has ordered 
3,500 Overlands to be delivered next 
year. This year he takes 1,500 — all 
we can supply him. For no other 
car has a chance with the Overland 
in that field of hard requirements. 


Due to Simplicity 





Thousands of men are buying 
Overlands for pleasure for just the 
same reason that others buy them 
for business. The reason is the 
Overland’s matchless simplicity, its 
freedom from trouble, its ability to 
always keep going. 
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The Marion-Overland is made as a racing roads 
as a town car, also with touring or close-cot 
ordered—one open and one closed—adaptin 





To serve business uses a car must 
be such that any novice can run it. 
It must require little care, cost little 
for upkeep. And it must always 
keep going in all sorts of weather — 
every hour of every day. 


The Overland meets these require- 
ments as no other car ever did. It 
has fewer parts and fewer complex- 
ities than any other car. And most 
of the models have the pedal control. 
One goes forward or backward, fast 
or slow, by simply pushing pedals. 
A child can master the car in ten 
minutes. A woman can drive ita 
thousand miles. 


There are 20,000 men who will 
buy Overlands this year because 
they want a simple and trouble- 
proof car. And no man can possi- 
bly learn the facts without a desire 
to be one of them. 











A car which wins top 
place in the present fierce 
competition must be a won- 
derful car. 
























All prices — = 
include 
gas lamps 
and CE 
magneto 
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The 25-horsepower Overland sells for ‘ 
wheel base is 102 inches. The < 
$1,500, according to style of | 

























































ds ‘er, also with torpedo body. It is also made 


ipled body. Two styles of bodies may be 


g the car for summer and winter driving. 








Our Leading Car 


The Marion-Overland is the pride 
of our line. We sell more of the 
$1,000 Overland, because most buy- 
ers find that it meets their require- 
ments. But some men want ex- 
tremes in power and siyle and speed. 
They want them particularly when 
they can be had on the Overland 
basis of price. Such men should 
see this car. 





We bought the Marion a year 
ago because it controlled features 
which no other car possessed. One 
is a silent transmission which never 
gets out of alignment. Another is 
gears which never grind. Another 
is a steering gear protected from 
accident. Another is a wonderful 
brake system, powerful and safe 
and protected. 


Then we brought the car to its 
present perfection and made it the 
prince of our line. 


- The Marion-Overland 
has all the power and speed 
— all the style and finish — 
A that any owner wants. Yet 

| even this car—because of 

















51,000 to $1,100, according to style of body. The 
10-horsepower Overlands sell for $1,250 to 
2xody, etc. The wheel base is 112 inches. 











that a car can be. 








our enormous facilities—costs but 
$1,850—gas lamps, magneto and 
Prest-O-Lite tank included. 


Our $1,000 Car 

This year the 25-horsepower 
Overland, in roadster style, costs 
but $1,000. With complete toy ton- 
neau, $1,100. This car has a 102- 
inch wheel base. It has carried four 
people up a 50 per cent grade a 
hundred times a day. It has run 
7,000 miles without stopping the 
engine. The possible speed is 50 
miles an hour. 





We are selling a 40-horsepower 
Overland, with 112-inch wheel base, 
for $1,250—with single rumble 
seat. Other Overland models give 
equal value at $1,300, $1,400 and 
$1,500. All prices include gas lamps, 
magneto and full tool equipment. 


How We Do It 


It is a conspicuous fact that no 
other make begins to give so much 
for the money. The reasonsare these: 


Our factories are equipped with 
modern automatic machinery. 
Each machine is adapted to its par- 
ticular duty, and it performs it ina 
quick and economical way. 

By these machines parts are al- 
ways made alike, and we get exact- 
ness to the one-thousandth part of 
an inch. Over $3,000,000 has been 
invested to make Overland cars in 
this exact, economical way. 

We devote one factory to one 
model alone. We make the parts 
which other makers buy. Then our 
enormous production—the largest 
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Marion-Overland 





Prince of the Line 


The finest model of the world’s most popular car is surely all 
If you think that a car to be great must be 
costly, you should see our prize model—the Marion-Overland—selling for $1,850. 


in the world—keeps the overhead 
expense to the minimum. 

Thus we have cut the cost 20 per 
cent within the past year 
And thus we are in position to give 
the remarkable values which have 
multiplied our trade. 


Take Your Choice 


There is an Overland car to meet 
every idea. There are a dozen 
prices, a dozen styles of body. Each 
has very important features found 
in no other make. Each gives for 
the money more than any other 
maker can give. 


alone. 





The cars are so satisfactory that 
the demand has multiplied twenty 
times over in the past two years, 
through what owners have said to 
others. That demand is now larger 
—and is growing faster-—-than for 
any other car ever made. 

This car — which most men prefer 
—is the one you will prefer when 
you know it. There are Overland 
dealers in 800 towns, so the cars can 
be seen anywhere. But first cut 
out this coupon and send it to us so 
we may send you a complete book 
of facts. Do this now. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


Send me the facts about 
Passenger Cars Delivery Cars 


The Marion- Overland 





Licensed Under Selden Patent 
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A Time to 


REPORTER once asked a journalist 
A of the old school to define the ideal 
newspaper man, and he replied: 
“One who knows where trouble is going to 
break loose and who is on the spot.” In 
the same way it may be said that the 
successful investor is the one who knows 
when to buy securities cheap and who also 
buys them at that very time. Many men 
have grown rich by simply waiting for 
bargains. Others have failed to become 
prosperous because they always expected 
the market to go lower. 

Not since the panic of 1907 have bonds 
generally been so cheap as they are at the 
time this article is written. An opportunity 
is thus afforded for the average man and 
woman with savings or other funds to 
invest to get some high-class securities at 
very satisfactory yields. There are some 
facts about the whole investment situation 
that every investor should know, because 
they will possibly enable him to meet a 
similar state of affairs when it develops 
again. 

To sum it up, the United States today is 
suffe ring, for the moment, from a surplus of 

‘undigested securities,”’ to borrow a phrase 
made famous by Mr. J. P. Morgan. This 
means that we have practically more bonds 
than we can absorb. The reasons are 
interesting because, for one thing, they 
involve the whole subject of saving and 
they emphasize the great part that the 
savings of the ‘.* play in the whole 
drama of finance lost a gaa think that 
the hard-earned dollars laid aside by the 
thrifty are very humble things. Instead, 
they exert a vast influence, as you will see. 
Ten years ago the big bondbuyers were the 
capitalists and the institutions; today they 
are the men and women with savings. 

Go back five years to the time when 
business was booming and when everybody 
was prosperous. That was an era of great 

saving, and the result was that alt hough the 
securities’ mill ground long and fast. there 
was a consumption of all the bonds issued. 
The simple reason was that the people's 
money was finding its way to the legitimate 
investment channels. With the panic of 


1907 the wheels of industry stopped, in- 
comes shrank, and saving was checked 
When business did pick up the saving 


habit received a hard jolt in the increased 
cost of living. The man who had formerly 
saved twenty-five or thirty dollars a month 
now found it difficult to make both ends 


meet. The effect was at once noticeable 
in the bond market, for the demand for 
bonds began to decline and it has gone 


down ever since. The saver has demon- 


strated his importance. 
American Bonds Abroad 


But, though saving declined, the output 
of securities went on apace. As soon as 
business recovered from the shock of 1907, 
it plunged. Manufacturers enlarged their 
plants and laid in great stocks of raw 
material; the railroads ordered equipment, 
built new branches to develop agricul- 
tural regions in the West, and double- 
tracked old lines All this required money. 
Besides, a host of maturing short-term 
notes had to be met. The railroads, for 
example, could not go to the banks and 
borrow like an individual. They had to 
borrow through the public. Hence the 
flood of bonds. All the while the tariff 
agitation was growing and the cost of living 
was soaring. Business began to contract; 
the manufacturers needed money and big 
borrowing began. In the national banks 
alone there has been an increase of $400,- 
000,000 in loans 

Money began to be searce at the great 
centers. One reason for this was that the 
so-called ‘‘country banks’’—that is, the 
banks outside the reserve cities —found it 
yrofitable to use their funds at home 
f ocal business men wanted accommodation 
and there was much land speculation. All 
this kept money out of New York 

More important than this was a decrease 
in exports, for we were using up more of our 
own products than before This lessened 
the balance of trade in our favor and we 
had to export gold. During April, for 
instance, we were sending it out at the rate 

f $8,000,000 a week. This exportation 
of gold affects business seriously, because 
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Buy Bonds 


gold is the basis of credit and the loss of it 
lessens the lending power of the banks. 
These conditions caused what the French 
economists call ‘‘an exhaustion of capital.” 

Now, how does all this affect the average 
man or woman with savings to invest? 
In this way: it has reduced the demand for 
bonds, and this in turn has caused a decline 
in price. High-class bonds have almost 
gone begging. Therefore it is a good time 
to buy them. 

Two significant happenings may be cited 
in this connection to + tr what conditions 
are. One is the fact that within the past 
month we have sold nearly $80,000,000 of 
our bonds abroad. These bonds include 
nearly $50,000,000 of Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul debentures; $10,000,000 of New 
York City warrants; $10,000,000 of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
debentures and some New York Central 
equipment bonds. 

It is a most unusu: il occurrence, because 
for years Europe's purse-strings have been, 
in the main, tightly drawn against Amer- 
ican investments of this kind The 
Europeans bought stock principally. This 
sale showed that we have not been able to 
consume our securities ourselves, and had 
to find a market in Europe. 


Short-Term Notes 


Yet this sale of securities abroad, which 
is of interest to every investor, has great 
value. First of all, it prevents any further 
glut of securities here, and removes the 
necessity of financing the improvements 
that they represent on this side. But a 
still more important reason is that it helps 
to offset our position in the balance of 
trade. Instead of having to export gold 
we export securities and keep the gold at 
home. For the nine months ending with 
March first last the balance of trade in our 
favor was $168,673,000, as against $348,- 
066,000 for the same period of the preced- 
ing year. Here is a os of $179,393,000. 
Without the sale of these bonds we might 
have had to export gold to meet this loss. 
Though this exportation of securities does 
not pay our international debt it does 
.- 90ne the payment, and before the 
yonds mature or even before some of the 
interest coupons are due ournormal exports 
will probably be resumed again and the 
balance of trade in our favor will be heavy. 
It will help, to use the words of John Hay, 
to keep us ‘the chief creditor nation.” 

The second significant happening, as 
reflecting the unfavorable omnia of the 
money market, is the recent issuance of 
short-term notes by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. These notes, which are sub- 
stitutes for bonds, are only brought out 
when money rates are high and when rail- 
roads and corporations cannot issue long- 
term bonds under favorable auspices. 
They provide what is technically known 
as ‘‘temporary financing.”” They usually 
have a high rate of interest because they 
must be made attractive to investors, and 
they are for short terms because the rail- 
roads and corporations cannot afford to 
pay this rate long. There was a great rush 
of these notes in 1906 and 1907 to raise 
money to meet the 
business. Sometimes these 
forerunners of serious financial disturb- 
ances, but conditions this year are not 
similar to those of 1907. The notes have 
been issued because, by reason of the high 
cost of living and the scarcity of money, 
people must have a larger return on their 
investments than heretofore 

This leads naturally to the consideration 
of the new securities. The following are 
among the new issues, with prices on the 
day this article is written: 


notes are the 


Baltimore & Ohio 4'5 gold notes, due 
June 1, 1913. The interest is payable 
June and December. The issue is $40,000,- 
000. At the price of 987< the yield would 


be about 4.90 per cent 

Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 
cent bonds, due February 1, 1930. Inter- 
est dates are February and August. The 
issue is $31,390,000. The price is 9414, 
which would make the yield about 4.95 per 
cent 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific first and 
refunding 4-per-cent bonds, due April 1, 


}! »-per- 


abnormal growth of | 
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Anything from an 


artistic pergola to a 
plain, durable water- 
ing trough can be 
made with concrete. 


Are you informed about concrete 
and how, by its use, you can, at 
small cost, surround your home 
with durable, sightly and _ practical 
improvements? You should know 
this and the information is free. It 
is all contained in our book : 


“Concrete Construction about 
the Home and on the Farm” 


This book (sent free) tells how to 
make sidewalks, posts, curbs, chicken 
coops, watering troughs and the like, 
giving every detail so completely 
that you, yourself, can make many 
of the simpler things. All of them 
a pergola, can be done 
under your supervision. The book 


also tells why 


RTLAND 


PO 
CEMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


You will learn that of the many 
brands of cement, Atlas is the stand- 
ard because of its purity and uni- 
form quality. Atlas is made from 
genuine Portland Cement rock; i 
contains no furnace slag. It is the 
brand bought by the Government 
for the Panama Canal. 


Other books in the Atlas Cement Library are: 
Concrete Houses and { \o!. |—Large Houses $1.00 
Cottages iVol. 1l—Sm Houses 1.00 
Concrete in Highway Sean 1.00 
Concrete in Railroad Construction ° 1.00 

Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 

deliver arge .10 
Concrete Cottages, Free. Concrete Garages, Free. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tut ATLAS como CEMENT co 


Largest productive capacity 
of any Cement Company 
in the world. Over 50,000 
barrels per day. 

































Coupon Real Estate Notes 








$500 Denomination 


Secured by First Mortgages on 
Improved City Real Estate. 


Over Twice the Amount 
Of The Loan. 


Interest Rates, 5 and 6% 


Valued at 


(Write For Circular No. 147.) 





Mercantile Trust Co. 


REAL ESTATE LOAN DEPARTMENT 








1934. The total amount of the is 
$85,136,000. Interest is payable April and 
October. At the present price of 88°, the 
yield will be about 4.80 per cent. 

Interborough Rapid Transit 5-pe 
gold bonds, due November 1, 1952 
est is payable May and November. The 
issue is $11,655,000. The price 101%,, 
making the yield about 4.95 per cent 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé convert- 
ible 4s, due 1960. The issue is fora total of 
$43,686,000. Interest dates are June and 
December, and at the price of 102%4 th 
yield would be about 3.80 per cent 

State of New York 4-per-cent highway 
improvement bonds, due March, 1960. 
Interest is payable March and September 
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8th and Locust St. Mo. } 


St. Louis, 
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Torrey’s Oil-Edge 
Finishing Strop 


Dressing 
Keeps the razor strop smooth an¢ 
pliable — gives it that soft “cling 
ing” rface so desirable. Q | 
and «¢ i ipplied t ar stroy 
either lea ithe or canvas. 

me box ldc 






stalogue of Torrey 
apes Strops 

J.R. TORREY & Co, 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass 

















Triple Service 
Neckwear 


SILK STRIPE POPLIN 


‘sik TIES $190 


PLEASE SEND US THE NAME OF YOUR DEALER AND ONE 
DOLLAR and we will send you postpaid 


Six . ee Service Ties 


t Gree 
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sve-end Gulch. to 
in-Hands, « r g 1% = 





Bow od * lor Bi% 
ourw EAR ANY THREE FIFTY CENT TIES. 
Triple Service That's par 
Triple Service Ties arc ade of * 
Ps ae fabri th } 
silk g s warranted not to wear fuzz : 
f — s xcelle = e r fabr 
r money back at once if not satistied 


INT IANAPOL! is “NECKWEAR CO., 700 Saks’ Building, Indianapolis, Ind 
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A New Idea in Dump Wagons 
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pr it any se on Panamé 
Barge Canals. Also with Contractors, Teamsters, Roadbuilders 


Everett Mig. Co. 44 Lake Street, Newark, N. Y. 








For 35 ye 







ars we have been paying our customers the 
eturns consistent with « iservative eth 
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The issue is $5,000,000. At the price of 
106', the yield would be about 3.75 per 
cent. These bonds are exempt from tax 
in the State of New York 

Baldwin Locomotive Works first mort- 
gage sinking-fund 5-per-cent bonds, due 
May 1, 1940. Interest is payable May 
and November. The issue is $10,000,000. 
The present price of 99 would make a 


yield of a little under 5 per cent 





Norfolk & Western convertible 4-pe ~ 
cent gold bonds, due 1932 Interest is 
payable June and December The issue 


is $34,000,000, 
would make 
Jamestown, 


The present price of 102 
a vield of about 3.80 per cent 
Franklin & Clearfield first 


mortgage 4s, due 1959. The interest dates 
are June and December The issue is 
$11,000,000 and at the present price of 93 


the yield would be about 4.35 per cent. 


Declines From Old Values 
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Now, let us see how prices have gone 
down. Less than two months ago, in an 
article on Bonds and the Cost of Living, | 


a list of 5-per-cent bonds was printed in this 
department. Since that time the prices of 
these bonds, which may be taken as types, 


have ae from one to three points 
The Kansas City Southern refunding ~- 
improvement 5s, which were then sellir 

at 102!., are at 101!5. The Denver & 
Rio Grande first and refunding 5s, which 
were then 94!., are now 92!5. The West- 
ern Pacific first 5s have gone from 97!» to 


94°4. The Chesapeake & Ohio general 
improvement 5s, due 1929, which sold then 
at 105!., are now 103! Central Leather 
first mortgage 5s, which sold at par, have 
declined to 99. The United States Steel 
Corporation sinking-fund 5s, which sold 
at 105, have gone down to 103!.5. Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical] first convertibk 
5s, which were quoted at 102%, in the list, 
are now at 100°,. Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company convertibk 
5s, which sold for 93, have dropped to &Y 
Missouri Pacific convertible 5s, which were 


496, are down to 93 And so on down the 
line. Under the new prices the yield on 
these bonds is all the way from 4.80, in 
the case of Steel bonds, up to 5.40 for 
Western Pacific bonds. These are men’s 
bonds in the main, and afford a return that 





he Ips to meet the increased cost of living 

Thus, it is evident from these prices, and 
from many others that might be quoted, 
that bonds arecheap. The season of mid- 
summer dullness is coming on when the 
bond business is quiet and when these 
prices will probably continue. The first of 


July, however, is one of the most important 
interest and dividend distribution dates, 
and the immense amount of money then 
paid out must seek reinvestment. This 


may cause a temporary advance in prices 

Though present prices seem low when 
compared with former values, many 
servative bondbuyers are inclined to be- 
lieve that still lower levels will be reached 
in the not very distant future 


con- 


A Dry Occasion 


ROOK, INDIANA, where George Ade 
practices gentleman farming, is right 
in the middle of the teetotal belt of Indiana 
Last summer, on one broiling hot day, a 
man came along in an automobile, having 
just patched upa puncture outside of Brook 
He ran into the little village and saw a 
native standing in front of the general 
store. He stopped his machine and went 
up to the native 
Say, brother,’’ he 
me whe re I can get a 
beer around here?”’ 
The native took the automobilist by the 
arm, out to the middle of the road, pointed 
down its dusty length and said, “The nearest 
place is fifty miles right down that road.’ 


said, ‘will you tell 
good, cold bottle of 
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and you will agree with over 75,000 busi- 
ness men who have copies of it that it is the best 
business-aid book ever published for complimentary 
distributi on. Whether employer or employe e: it will 
aid you specifically to a better day's work. 

It is not a Burroughs catalog, but an instructive 


book, written in an interesting manner. 


Here are Some of the Things it Contains: 


How to Handle Monthly 
Statements. 

Labor Costs by Jobs— 
A Shorter Day. 

Checking Invoices by 
Machinery. 

Handling a Pay Roll 
wit uick Accu- 
racy. 

(And many similar 
short cuts.) 


Beginnings of Mathe- 
matics and Book- 
keeping. 

Comparative State- 
ments of Operating 
Expenses. 

Handling a Trial Bal- 
ance Quickly. 

Keeping Cost of Ma- 
terials by Jobs. 

Daily Cash Balances. 
Write now on the attached coupon, orf your letter- 

head, for ** A Better Day's Work.” It is helpful 

and a book for any business man's library. (176 


pages, illus trated, bound, 4th edition. ) 
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Adding and Listing Machines 


used together with the short-cuts suggested in this 
book is working wonders in thousands of accounting 
departments where they thought they couldn't use 
them. 65 different kinds of machines—one is in- 


tended just for your business. Ask us. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, ypoorsegc sy 
Foreign off High H orm, W.C., Londe Eenglan 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me copies of “A Better Day's Work.” 
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How Actresses 
Learn English 


By Vanderheyden Fyles 


HERE used to be an Italian couple — 
I think the name was Majeroni— who 
traversed this country in a dramatic 
repertoire in English. ‘At least, 
ealled it English. And I believe 
this was long before my time-—their 
yeech ordinarily was quite adequate. But 
the »y spoke by sound, not by understanding; 
and notinfrequently the signora, especially, 
would give forth words that came near the 
proper sound, but actually had no meaning 
in any language of the earth. And in 
bland unconsciousness ti would go on 
with the dramatics of the Countess Zicka, 
or whatever the réle might be. 

A favorite bromide is, and always has 
been: ‘‘Does a person speaking in a 
foreign language think in it?’’ Of course, 
the question can be answered only by the 
individual; but it is of especial interest in 
the case of a cumpineted actor. And no 


they 
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BI. 2 a0 “The hoses Trunk in the World” 


gp gr eer ea tn a ge An ‘‘Atlas’’ trunk stays together because the ‘‘Atlas’’ Cold-Rolled Steel 
ska Sald, sno y detore -r death, tna : : ’ . 

= bees learned to “think in ‘English *. Binding (Patented) stays on the trunk. \t’s clinched*hard and fast on the 
Even after all the many years she acted in inside. (See illustration.) It won’t crack, split nor loosen. 


it, the language hampered her; and, she 
declared, no player could ever act as 
spontaneously and fluently in a language 
not familiar from early childhood. 

When I put the point to Hedwig Reicher, 
youngest of distinguished stars to learn 
our language, she refused to allow that a 
foreign tongue, once mastered thoroughly, 
need be a hindrance to an actress. 

**Still,”’ she said, ‘‘ I continue to think in 
German; but when I have been talking for 
some time in English—for half an hour, 
verhaps—-my thoughts begin to come in 
Bnelich.” 

The subject is of particular pertinency 
at the moment because of the new fashion 
for foreign stars to learn our language and 
strive for permanent places on our stage. 
Of course, the idea is not really new; we 
have always had a few foreigners with 
us, such as Helena Modjeska, Francesca 


rivets, 
out, binding comes off —and the trunk goes to pieces. 


It gives rigidity, strength, firmness to the whole trunk. 
lightness and strength, beauty and sturdiness— handy, durable, 


There’s 


have the binding fastened 
generally sooner) these come 


Other metal-bound trunks must, of necessity, 


nails, or similar means. Sooner or !ater 


Binding protects the parts that need protection — the edges and corners. 
The ‘‘Atlas” trunk has 
serviceable. 

The ‘‘Atlas’’ isthe onlytrunk in existence with the “‘Atlas’’ Binding (patented). 
more real worth and service in an ‘‘Atlas’’ than in any other trunk. 
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How the “ATLAS” is Constructed.—Three strips of light, tough wood 
are cemented together —-*‘ cross-grain;’’ backed with heavy fibre on the inside; 
covered with heavy canvas on the outside, then waterproofed. This con 
struction, in combination with the “Atlas’’ Patented Binding, makes ‘i 
‘The Strongest Trunk in the World.’” ‘Trays, roomy and light. All 
metal, including bolts and the Excelsior lock, heavily brass plated. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will gladly send our illustrated 
catalog giving full information of the various sizes and styles. 


Belber Trunk & Bag Co., Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 














Janauschek, Charles Fechter, and so on 
back to the beginnings of our stage. But 
within the last few years tue custom has 
broken out with an especial gush. 


Nazimova’s Experience 


The foreigners may give very flattering 
reasons for endeavoring to endear them- 
selves to us, but the fact remains that | 
success here means far greater monetary | 
reward than would be possible anywhere on | 
the Continent or even in England. The 
time has passed when Continental stars 
can get considerable returns from us for 
performances in tongues unfamiliar to the 
majority of Americans. Sarah Bernhardt 
is the only French actress who has really 
made money for American managers as well 
as for herself, though such distinguished 
compatriots of hers as Jane Hading, 
Gabrielle Réjane, M. Mounet-Sully, Ma- 
dame Segond-Weber and the late Constant 
Coquelin have come here for one or 
frequent tours. Today, it would be hard 
to find a manager ready to take the large 
risks of such importations. 

In the spring, five years ago, I met a 
young woman of my acquaintance on the 
street and, in the course of a casual, com- 
monplace chat, asked her where she pur- 
pese d spending the summer. 

* Rig cht here in town, perhaps,” she said. 

‘A most. interesting proposition has been 
made to me. Have you heard of a Russian 
actress named Nazimova?” 

The question seems absurd now. But 
then Madame Nazimova had appeared only 
for a matinée or two on Broadway, and for 
the rest in obscure theaters of New York's 
ghetto. It was there, in fact, that I first 
saw her as Zaza, and in Ghosts and in The 
Master Builder, speaking in Russian and 
dressed in shabby, make shift clothes. 

Well,” my friend went on, ‘‘ Madame 

Nazimova pw oy learning English, to 
act in it nd the proposition is that for 
several hours every forenoon she and I 
re: vad English together.’ 7 

‘The rdles she is to act?’ 

“Oh, no. She won't try them until 
much later. She will read at random 
history, novels, plays; but principally the 
daily papers. And I will correct her pro- 
nunciation. The idea is that her English 
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speech should become easy, quick and 
fluent, and, above all, correct, with full 
understanding to be left as secondary, to 
come naturally and with time.” 

Bertha Kalich just preceded Madame 
Nazimova as an adventurer in English, 
and Hedwig Reicher and Marietta Olly 
have followed her, with Mimi Aguglia now 
studiously striving to master the language 
to make herself another link in the distin- 
guished chain. Of course, numerous less 
prominent players have transferred them- 
selves from the foreign-speaking to the 
English stage. Edwin Booth was traveling 
in Germany when Albert Bruning, in later 
years identified with such companies as 
Mrs. Fiske’s and now prominent at the 
New Theater, applied for a position 

Generally, the foreign actors who have 
gained places here—from Madame Cot- 
trelly and Jennie Reiffarth to Leo Ditrich- 
stein, and to such recent recruits as 
Elisabeth Ariaans and Gustav von Seyffer- 
titz have, like Bertha Kalich, long been 
residents of this country, acting in their 
native language, and before making the 
transit have become familiar in their daily 
lives with English 


Goethe in Esperanto 
Through prominence and through 
tional ability Marietta Olly and 
Reicher are by far the most i 


stars that have followed in the foots 
of Nazimova. Their experiences have been 
in some ways parallel Both came from 


Ge rmany to act here at 

Theater; both attracted o 
ican managers; both learned the 
in a miraculously short 
prese nted themselves in 





they had played here previously in Ger- 
man. There, the resemblance largely ends 


**T learned Englis 


h by throwing away a 
textbook,”’ the vivacious Madame Olly put 
it when I asked her how she was able to 
lay the leading réle in Henri Bernstein’s 
acennnt at Daly’s in English just one 
year after she acted it in German at the 


Irving Place ‘When Mr. Shubert saw me 
play the part in German and offered me 
a tempting contract if I would remain in 
this country and study English, it looked 
difficult, but I decided to try.”’ 
‘But about the book you threw away?” 
“Well, I engaged a teacher and we got 
textbooks and began. I remember we had 
l those that 

every little girl has when she goes to school 
It began, ‘ The bird is on the b I got 
no further than this and threw it away 
Then I thought out my own method. I 
had played Ibsen and was thoroughly 
familiar with the Ibsen plays So I 
bought a copy of Hedda Gabler in English 
and found that it was a literal translation, 
line for line. I knew Hedda perfectly and 
when I read a line English trans 
lation I knew what the words meant. Ther 
my teacher gave me the proper Englis! 
pronunciation; and thus we labored o 
through the book and eventually throug! 
others 


yorh ” 
ugn 


from the 


We spent every hour of the da 
together at my home at Bensonhurst. Long 
Island, from early in the morning until late 


were about eigh 
I progressed ra 


much 


at night Indeed, we 
hours each day at it 

for you have 1 
method is than to memorize fr 
I knew the n 


0 1dea how 


books 


te 


eaning ol 


nee and had only to learn 


the correct 


pronunciation 

Madame Olly is, in fact, 
Italian, 
preceded er 


Berlin 


not a Germal 


but an tho h the brilliant 
tation that 


Was gained In 


repu 
these shore 

had had 
acquainting herself 
r So, too 
tried 


strange a 





r 1 r before she 
English. That Ni in no less 
ngue than Esperanto 
‘T learned Goethe's Iphige nia in Espe- 
ranto and in six weeks,”’ she told me. ‘‘ And 
it is, you know, probably the longest réle 
ever written The performance was given 
in Dresden, where thirty-two nationalities 





is 








were represented at the Congress of 
Esperantists.”’ 

Miss Reicher was very young at the 
time. She stillis. That is one reason why 


she came to us with a future rather than ar 
established reputation such Madame 
Olly’s, and why she has not yet impressed 
herself so widely on the public. Another 
and more vital reason is her misfortune in a 
first play. Baccarat, renamed The Whirl 
wind, aided Madame Olly into instant and 
conspicuous success The translation of 
On the Eve was a failure, and carried Miss 


as 
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| Reicher into temporary oblivion with the 


wreck. And the role assigned to her in The 
Next of Kin, another failure, was so un- 
suited to her t and temperament as to 
give her little chance to prove herself. But 
that she will, very little doubt exists. 

“When it was proposed to me last 
spring,”’ Miss Reicher explained, ‘‘that I 
learn English in time to play the leading 
role in On the Eve, which was to be pro- 
duced in the autumn, the time seemed very 
limited. In a moment of doubt I wrote to 
my father asking hisadvice, ‘Why not, my 
child,’ he replied; ‘wherefore do we live?’ 

‘**T had longed to play in English,’’ Miss 
Reicher went on, speaking of the proposi- 
tion made to her near the end of her two 
years as leading actress of a German com- 
pany in New York; “ but there were somany 
American actresses, so many who could 
speak the language, that I could never get 
the courage to ask a manager to give me 
the ee. I had played the part of 
Anna Rikanskaya in On the Eve in German 
and knew the character, although the 
American version of the play is wholly 
different. Though I had lived here two 
years I had never tried to learn the 
language. I was given only four months 
Still, I promised my manager I would be 
ready with my part in good English. I 
did not promise perfect English, but I 
knew my love of the task would enable me 
to speak good English. I learn readily. 
When I have a task I concentrate, and 
every nerve, every fiber of my being seems 
to bend to the work. I lose consciousness 
of allelse. But the task has to interest me 
or I cannot learn at all.” 


Slang a Stumbling-Block 


“But how did you at it?” I asked, 
wondering to what extent her method 
would turn out to have resembled Madame 
Nazimova’s and Madame Olly’s. 


o 
go 


‘First I got a little grammar and tried 


to learn from that. I gleaned from it a 
small vocabulary, a very small one, but 
somehow I could not get interested in it. I 
have been that way always— books mean 
so little to me. When I was a little child in 
school I could not learn from books. My 
mind would wander. I dreamed. Sut 
time was passing and I had to find a way. 
With my worn and sister-in-law I went 
into the country. They have been in 
America for ten years and speak splendid 
Eng glis h. They spoke to me and read to me 
in tt 1e language.” 

‘What were your stumbling-blocks?” 

‘American slang. It is so contagious, 
mr so expressive too. My brother used 
to shake his head about it. From the first 
he has guarded me from the use of bad 
English. Even listening to it has its effect. 
3ut my ear seemed to tell me even before 
I really knew the meaning that the words 
were wrong. At the seashore I constantly 
heard, ‘Ain’t it awful, Mabel!’ I felt it 
was wrong, yet all my friends would laugh 
so when I would say, ‘Ain’t it awful, 
Mabel!’”’ 

Both Madame Olly 
spoke of the help it was to them, when 
studying English, to go frequently to 
pe rformi ances in English. 

- hen I first heard American actresses 
he classic plays,” 


and Miss Reicher 


Miss Reicher said, 


in t 

“‘IT missed the rhythm of the German 
speech. They seemed to me to voice the 
art, but not to feel it. But since then I 


1ave found that those who have formed the 
idea of the réle apply words to that idea, 
and they flow as a me lody..’ 

That both actresses should speak of 
attending performances in English before 
they understood the language reminded 
me of a story the late A. M. Palmer used 
to delight to tell. It was of some forei ign 
company that came to play a long engagye- 
ment in New York, away back in the days 
when the Palmer company was very 
popular at the cld Union Square Theater 
in such dramas as The Two Orphans and 
A Celebrated Case. On nights the foreign- 
ers did not play Mr. Palmer received 
them hospitably at his theater. Not one 
understood a word of English, but all 
were ecstatic in their admiration of the 
American players 

But as their stay in New York lengthened 
they began to pick up the language. Their 
visits to the Union Square Theater became 
less frequent. Finally they ceased to come 
at all. They had learned to understand 
every word. The mystery was gone. And 
Mr. Palmer began to hear of his company 
being characterized by the foreign actors 
as stiff, uninteresting amateurs. 
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The new 


‘epeating Ritle 
Insure Against 


A DULL VACATION 


Pack a Remington .22 Repeater in your grip 
and half a dozen boxes of UMC .22 shorts. 


Did you ever go to a much advertised summer resort and find yourself in a 
picturesque spot with nothing to do? Idleness is not a recreation; you re- 
quire a pleasurable diversion. You will take no chances and find entertain- 
ment a plenty this summer if you take a Remington .22 Repeater. There 
is no more enjoyable recreation than target shooting for either novice or 
professional, provided your gun and ammunition are right. 








The Remington .22 Cal. Repeater is the right gun; in every minute detail a Remington 
product, it measures up to the full standards of Remington production which stand 
for the best in arms manufacture. A Remington Idea gun — solid breech, hammeiless, 
take-down—you can clean the barrel from the breech —another Remington feature. 


UMC is the right ammunition as shown by the winnings of 1909. A good marksman should 
select his ammunition as carefu ly as his gun You cannot do better than accept the judgment of 





the professional shooters, the majority of whose winnings are made with UMC ammunition 
UMC cartridges are made for your gun — Remington 
or any other make and any calibre. 
cM "AR 1 TEE—N ur guarantee om the box, which not cana f ririd 
t also standard arms to the fui vile the maker’ zran 





UMC and Remington—the nitions duties aiiieation, 





SAME MANAGEMENT 

SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. The 
Brid 


igeport, ¢ 
“ee 


SAME OWNERSHIP 


Remington Arms Co 





Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City 








Write for a set of targets and descriptive folder— sent free. 























“ Sheboygan” Ginger Ale —due to our process— 
is the one drink you can take ice cold without harm. 

The pure ginger we use contains just enough heat 
to counteract the ill effect of the cold. 

But ginger ales differ greatly. So be sure to get 
“Sheboygan,” else you may get some made with capsicum 
(red pepper) in place of Jamaica ginger, and with a sicken- 
ing, sweetish after-taste. 


V4 GingerAle 


Instead of ordering just ginger ale, say ““Sheboyg 
and you can be sure of the most es Fn ginger ale ever 
bottled. Every one of the ingredients is the purest and best 
we can buy. 

We use only the finest ginger—imported direct from 
Jamaica. 

We use pure fruit flavoring made from specially selected 





” 
Zan 





fruits. For sweetening we use the finest granulated sugar. 
The water we use—the wonderful Sheboygan— has 
. fame of its own. 


Sheboygan” Ginger Ale costs just the 


The sparkling “ 
Try your first bottle today. 


same as common kinds. 


At Soda Fountains, Clubs, Restaurants, Grocery Stores, 
and on Dining Cars. 






Bottled by Sheboygan Mineral Water Company, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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June’s Imperial Breakfast 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice mixed with berries forms an inviting dish. The grains are crisp and porous, so they melt in the mouth. 
Their nut-like flavor, with the tartness of berries, forms an enticing blend. This is the ideal morning meal during the berry season. 


The Favorite Foods It 








Of all the :eady-cooked cereals —of which we make many —there is nothing so we 


k . 
as Putfed Wheat and Putfed Rice. Shot from Guns 
We first proved this by lunch-room test by serving all kinds at one price I ‘ I t mus | ‘ 
ple in five chose Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. And thousands mixed them with fruit Phe w t ¢ put int ( I 
Then we proved it by advertising by asking people to try them Phere have I t tot 
times since when our output could not meet half the demand I 
Ihe people in your home will agree with the rest Once let them taste Putled W 5 
or Puffed Rice and the breakfast question will be settled for good t 
But that isn’t all For a between-meal dish, or a good-night dish, nothing compare I 
with these puffed foods, because they don't tax the tomac \ t the I i 
You will find them —as others do—the most popular foods in the hous« Serve One Tomorrow 
Best for Children Dur t ' 
These are Prof. Anderson’s foods—the most digestible cereals ever created need Mix t 
The millions of starch granules are blasted to pieces by an explosion of steam They are ‘ , brown gra f ‘ ‘ 
broken up as never was done by cooking, baking or toastin, Get from y rroce ka { t Put \\ 
As a result, the digestive juices act ins t! t 
Everv food expert knows that this process does You’ 













Puffed Wheat, 10c Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


| Made only by 
“Sy The Quaker Oats Company 








Electric Power 


Try This Wonderful 
New Vacuum Cleaner 
At Our Risk 


ERE is the 
cleaner for 
remarkable au cleaning 
highest efficiency, priced within reach 
of every household. 
Here are some of the superior fea- 


tures of the VORTEX VACUUM 














perfected vacuum 
household use—a 


machine of 


LEANER. 

It creates the full suction power of 
the larger and more expensive ma- 
chines It is very light, convenient 


handle and compact—fits into a 


space two feet square. 
bor quickne and search The 
thorouglhine of work it VORTEX 
unsurpa ed by any other =" 
machine Uisplaces over now 
LOU, 500) cub inches of al meaning 
| per minute. to house- 
} hold 


The VORTEX will clean a 


cleaning. 
thout empty s 


large fit cw 
the average mi 
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be emptied 











Hand Power Cleaner 


Phe VORTEX has none of the compl 


cated parts common to ordinary cleane 
It isam t t plicity e) ites all 
pur aly ind ge d the far ‘ 
a ¢ j tead of termiuittent suct 1 
wit ) it ri ¢ whate 
The | i with the VORTEX 
t t c ‘ il ‘ the ! t i 
t t t t Abie ‘ Ele t ( canner 
1 les 101 Hose ‘ar ( r 
Phe VO osts f r than any 
r hain r | ve i ipa t 
ao i w I co { w | 
| win your decided preference for it ry it 
| . 
Vortex Cleaners Fully Guaranteed 
| Write for Details of Our Trial Offer 
| \\ t ( rs 
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¢ & 
| \ W 
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The VestexVeewsm Sinem 
Dept. B, Watertown, N. Y. 


Boston Office 6 Beacon Street 








J (on! FREE COUPON —— 
VORTEX VACUUM CO 
Watertown, N.Y. 

Please send \ free booklet N« 5S o1 
Vacuum Cleaning and details of plan for 1 
lavs’ trial of the ortex 
Name 
Address 

sos meses! 








state if interested in Electric 








or Hand Power Cleaner. 





burdened by the thing that pressed upon 
him now. In the night, when darkness 
brought back the pain, and long, silent hours 
stretched on po on interminably, hours 
when there was neither sight nor sound, this 
thing weighed heaviest, like a bad dream 


| that would not cease. The Dynamiter, that 


| something more, 


violent man of violent life, homeless; the 
death that had come suddenly in the middle 
of a mountain which reared its head among 
a wilderness of peaks; the rock that he had 
battered had smitten him. And his mind 
had flitted far back. While his face became 
waxen he had gone to other things, to where 
a woman was. That was a lonely tragedy. 

Sometimes it frightened Tom. Lying 
here helpless he had lost something. The 
utter disregard, the splendid wantonness 
that had been his while strength flowed 
through him was gone now. 

There had been a change. His mind had 
stopped suddenly. It had stopped—in the 
access of bodily effort, at the uttermost 
point of physicai striving among crashing 
rock and sweating men. And then he had 
awakened here—with the memory of the 
tragedy —among women, dependent upon 
them, faced by the sweet necessities of 
things which he had long forgotte n. 

With the awakening his viewpoint had 
begun to change. The beliefs which he had 
cherished—the self-nursed, swaggering be- 
liefs—had gone. It was as though, in the 
midst of the physical, a mighty hand had 
taken him by the shoulder, facing him with 
a lesson, a twofold lesson— death and gentle 
women. It had been a mighty shock, and 
the le ‘sson Was sinking in. 

“You're stronger today,”’ Nora told him 

when she had given him a drink of water 
afte noon. l read to you. 
‘Thank ye,” he said, and the listlessness 
which the Old Man had noticed was not in 
his voice now. When she came beside him 
his mind was always easier; her presence 
drove away the black obsession weighing 
upon him. His eyes hung upon her—there 
was a new light in their grayness 

She read to him from a paper-covered 
book. It was a cheap romance; its hero 
was splendid, its heroine spoke in stilted 
platitudes. It was a story of an imagina- 
tive world whither her fancy had often 
wandered, getting away from the pine cot- 
tages and the littered cafion bed, Ne dwell 
among ideals. It was replete with arti- 
ficiality, full of long words and quotations 
from the French. She mispronounced the 
words, and stumbled haltingly through the 
italicized quotations. But her voice was 
low and full of sympathy, and as she read 
her face lighted up with feeling. He kept 
his eyes upon her, and he was very happy. 

The next afternoon he asked her to read 
again; and after that she sat beside him 
daily with the open book before her. And 
watching her he got things that were not 
in the pages—watching her transparent 
cheeks with the color coming and going, 
her long-lashed eyes, her hair where the 
sunlight often lingered 

The knitting of the bones progressed. 
He sat up in bed, and when the car-tender 


one 


came in the evenings they talked together 
until late. The Old Man dropped in after- 
noons, and once the Doctor called with a 
handful of cigars. ‘‘My word!” said he. 


“You look fit to be about already.’’ And 
Tom laughed when he told a joke. After 
that Ryan called to tell him of the progress 
they were making; they would be ready 
for the holing ina few months now. ‘Tom's 
interest Was coming back. 

He began to be uneasy in his bed; he 
longed to move about. He grew a little 
irritable with Mrs. Moran. But always 
there remained with him —like a heritage 
from those black hours—an indelible im- 
pression that made him graver. It was 
like a steadying weight. And there was 
It always came to him 
or as he watched 
room — something 
had ever known. 
extent of this 
walked 

more,”’ she 





while Nora was reading, 
her moving about the 
softer than anything he 
He did not understand the 
himself until the first day he 
“You'll not need me any 
laughed, as he stagyered slowly to the 
yorch where Mrs. Moran had fixed the 
jlankets on his chair. He settled himself 
within the wrappings and looked up at her 
‘Not need ye?” he asked Pie n he 
flushed. He red 


ealized and he saw the 


= over her cheeks as she answered. 
“In a few days now,” 
“you'll be about.” 


she said lightly, 
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“ That’s so,” 
at her for a moment as he had often looked 
at her while he lay helpless. 
her eyes. They were silent for some time, 
and he felt a sudden wave of diffidence 


sweeping over him. ‘Ye have been good 
to me,” he said finally. ‘‘ How did ye come 
to do ut?” The question had never 


occurred to him before. 

“Why, any one would do that,” 
answered quickly. ‘Any woman.” 

“Would they?” he asked. Then: “Ah, 
yis, so they would.” 

She did not answer, and someway he 
felt that she did not like what he had said. 
Then: ‘‘ Ye have been very good to me,” 
he repeated slowly. 

The next day he walked to the porch 
alone, and it was Mrs. Moran halos him 
into the chair. He did not ask for Nora, 
but he was uneasy and he glanced continu- 
ally toward the Ryan cottage. He had 
been there more than half an hour before he 
saw her emerge from the door and come 
along the path. Somehow her brief visit 
was altogether different from the talks 
they had had together. She read to him 
for a while, and even then he felt the 
change. And the two of them spoke as 
though his coming strength had lessened 
their acquaintance, taking away a hundred 
little half-intimacies, as though a common 
ground had gone from beneath their feet. 

That evening he asked the car-tender 
more eagerly about the tunnel; and he 
called somewhat feebly to the Old Man 
from the porch the next afternoon to see 
what job was open for him. 

“You are well now,’ Nora said when she 
came over. It was to see Mrs. Moran, she 
said, that she had come. She regarded him 
with something in her demeanor that was 
neither defiance nor sauciness, but savored 
a little of both. 

“TI go away day afther tomorro’,’” he 
said. ‘I’ve got to get to work.’ 

“T heard,’’ she said. ‘You are 
walker.” 

He had been very proud when the Old 
Man had given the position to him, and 
yet D quarters did not seem now to 
hold the fascination that he had expected. 
Two days later, when he bade good-by to 
Mrs. Moran—she was cheerful in laughing 
at his thanks—he ended awkwardly and 
asked for Nora. And when Nora had come 
from the kitchen he found that his manner, 
in spite of himself, was very stiff. He 
shook hands with her, and then he limped 
slowly down the path toward the camp. 

XXI 
HE walker’s office 
room with plain board walls and scanty 
furniture. Odds and ends from the wor 
littered it. A pair of muddy jackscrews 
lay in one corner; on the pine table were 
an engineer’s steel tape, a roll of blueprints, 
some engine brasses, a bundle of candles 
and a brier pipe; on the walls, muddy oil- 
skins and squam hats, the flamboyant 
calendar of a powder company and a cross- 
section diagram of the tunnel. It was a 
small room; it reeked with suggestions of 
the work. It was the nerve-center of the 
entire job, the headquarters. 

Tom sat at the desk here one evening, 
nearly two months after he had left 
Moran’s. His broad shoulders were bent 
forward; he was poring over the open 
pages of a thick book, the catalogue of a 
Seattle mail-order house. His brown hair 
was carefully combed, parted in a straight 
line; his neck was uneasy in the binding 
embrace of a linen collar; his back and 
big limbs seemed ready to burst from the 
clothes that covered them—a blue serge 
suit, still smelling of the clothier’s shelves. 
His feet wete in yellow tan shoes, and as he 
bent over the catalogue he occasioaally 
sbifted them uneasily as though they hurt 
him. 

A timber-boss came in from supper to 
talk about the lagging which the wood- 
cutters were bringing from the lower cafion. 
He saw the clothes and grinned. Looking 


she 


to be 


upward from the pages he was scanning, 
Tom caught the grin and frowned. He 
turned the book face downward a little 


hurriedly, hiding what he had been look- 


ing at. 


A few minutes after the man had de 


parted he laid down the catalogue again at | 


the sound of a footstep behind him. It 
was Jerry Morley, in charge now of the 
evening shift. They were going to shoot; 





he said slowly. He looked | 
She dropped | 


was a_ barefloored 
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REIS 
UNDERWEAR 
TRADE MARKY RECISTERED , 


Underwear Comfort 


depends in no small measure 
upon PERFECT FIT. Reis 
Summer Underwear is made in 
EVERY SIZE to fit MEN 
OF EVERY BUILD, normal 


and every deviation from normal. 





Cool because Absorbent. 
The best to buy because 
every garment that bears 


the REIS label is 
GUARANTEED 


In every FABRIC, STYLE 
and WEIGHT Shirts, Drawers, 
Union Suits; Shirts with regu- 
lar or short sleeves, Coat Shirts, 
Athletic (sleeveless). Drawers, 
Regular, Stout or Knee. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and your address for a copy 
of THE MOST COMPREHEN 
SIVE MEN’S SUMMER UNDER- 
WEAR BOOKLET ever printed. 

ROBERT REIS & CO. 
Dept. S, 560-562 Broadway New York 
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Clean Smell” 


which distinguishes 
itfromordinary soaps 
The odor of LIFE- 
BUOY associates itself 
with utter clean-ness 
and wholesomeness. 


For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory 


Cleans and disinfects 
Prevents the 


of all soaps 
at the same time 
infection of cuts and 
scratches which 
may become 
poisoned y 


Lever Bros 
Company 


























SLIPEASY 
Slarit irra 
Button Hole 


ing Button Hole 
puts an end to all 
pulling and tug- 
ging necessary to 
istssiian inoibiccns aes Oras ee and take 
off the ordinary 
collar. You will 
find it on the 


Watkins 


the newest col- 
lar. Ask your 


dealer to show 





to you. Itisa Barker 
Brand and is a real 
linen collar and so 
stamped. 


Look for this trade 





mark when you buy any 
collar It is a le to 
best 3arker Brand 
¥ ', and 34 size 
“<a> If your dealer cannot supply 
/$ ry, AS you send $1 for 8 collars, 
5 fe ‘LZ which will be delivered post 
r | ] paid to you, 
\\ “}¥ Lf) 
Dy \ 2,97 Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
gy en | 





The Slipeasy Slant- 


quaintance. 
he ventured. 

Tom looked him in the eyes 
thin’ wrang wit’ ut?” he demanded 


*’Tis a hot layout ye have 


he had made a 
another. He reached over Tom’s sh 
and picked up the ¢ ati logue 
“Going to buy a g he asked 
“Lay that down,” said Tom 
was red 





left the place 
I do be thinkin’.’ 
l'om was looking at his watch 


aloud. He opened the catalogue 
“ What have yethere?” 
big face lowering irritably 


frowning 
“that I'll not stand fer ut 

‘Fer phwat?” demanded Tom 

““No sooner do ye get settled down t 
work,”’ 


Humph! About to do the 








“An Ideal Home 
in 2 Hours! 
The Kenyon Take-Down House is far 
the handiest portable house on the mar 


ket. Can be built in one-tenth the time 
necessary for others. 


KENYON TAKE- DOWN HOUSE 


Pee pepe half t th 
n ye 





_Money- Back Guarantee 





sae isc se HH] wetter t tre - at Z = ains all steaay 
THE R.L. KENYON CO. 


Dept. 20 Waukesha, Wis. 








— Reliable Cut Glass — 


If you purchase Cut Glass that has had for over 
twenty-hve years a reputation for its exquisite 


designs and beautiful limpid colors you would feel 
The name 


that your investment was a safe one. 





Clarte 


on Cut Glass guaran- 
tees this. Among the 
extensive “ Clark " « 
signs the new “Rose” 
pattern is of excep- 
tional beauty. 

If not at your dealer's 
send for booklet 


T. B. CLARK & C0., Inc, 













Honesdale, Pa 
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Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co 
140 Nassau Street, New York 
Factory: Chester, Pa 








| the post-office, an expres -otfice, 





already! 
that ye was goin’ out into 
Weed.” 


“I’m goin’ to shtay on the job, if that’s 
re said Tom. * Me clothes 


what ye mane, 
is me own affair.’ 


The Old Man cameion in, half mollified 
There was nothing that he liked so well at 
the bottom of his heart as clublike repartee 
and a certain measure of defiance. ‘‘ Wear 
what ye plase,”’ he growled. ‘Only when 
a man does that it luks like Seattle or a 
He digressed at once to the 
found center just 
now,” he said. ‘“ Right in the middle of 


drunk to me.”’ 
tunnel. ‘‘ The engineers 


the breast. Ye’re doin’ fine. Kape ut up 


and ye'll do the holin’, afther all, instead of 
the other side gettin’ ut.’’ He lit a cigar 
smoked together 


and gave Tom one; they 
in silence for some minutes 


“I’m off for Seattle in the marnin’,” 
Ryan said finally. ‘I come over to tell 
ye. I'll be gone a week or ten days to see 


about gettin’ ready fer the new job.” 


As the Old Man left Tom looked again 


at his watch. 


lis eyes were intent upon an illustra- 


tion. It was the picture of a toilet-set 


the manifold small articles which women 
strew upon dresser-tops, and use in adorn- 
The printed matter upon 
describing 
each small piece, extolling its merits. Tom 


ing themselves 
the page told of minutely, 
had read the description slowly 
times. It sounded right. 

It was an expensive affair. To his mind 
it represented daintiness and refinement 
He had picked upon it for this reason. And 
the choice had not been made suddenly 
It had taken days and had demanded help 
for its making. For in the beginning he 
had been at a loss, puzzled between this 
and other things, adrift in a strange world 
where women lived. At length he had 
confided in the Doctor. Half diffidently 
he had explained what he wanted to do 
and the Doctor had turned him to thi 
decision. ‘The most tasteful thing you 
could do, Mr. Morton,” he had said im- 
pressively. 

That had settled it. Tom had ordered 
the toilet-set He had sent a good part 
of last month’s paycheck to the Seattle 
house; and tonight the package was due 
at the Doctor's, where there was, besides 
It would 
come by this evening's train. He would 
take it to Nora Ryan 

Since he had limped away from Mrs 
Moran’s he had not seen Nora save casu- 
ally Once he had called on the hill, in- 
tending to visit her; but he had gone 
instead to the Moran cottage. A con- 
straint had overwhelmed him at the last 
moment, when he stood on the railroad 
track with the two paths up the hill lying 
before him. That diffidence had kept him 
at D quarters twice afterward. It had 
made him imagine a hundred barriers 
existing between him and this girl who had 
nursed him; it had made him conjure up a 
hundred rebuffs which might come to him 
if he presume d to make the call. He had 
been tortured between desire and _ this 
feeling, until finally he had taken the bit 


many 





should they use the old powder? They 
argued briefly over the nature of the rock 
and the speed of the dynamite. When 


they had settled the matter Jerry looked 
Tom over with the freedom of an old ac- 


* Anny- 


But Jerry wi as slow to understand thi 
jaux pas and proceeded t 
vulder 


His face 


‘Cranky as hell,”’ Jerry muttered as he 
‘Something's on his mind, 


scowling 
“Half an hour to mailtime yet.’ he said 


Tom whirled, his 

It was the Old 
Man, standing wide-footed in the doorway 
his eyes upon the suit He, too, was 
‘I'll have ve know,” he said 


Ryan went on, ignoring his ques- 
tion, ‘than ye’re raggin’ up fer downtown 
I want ye to onderstand right now that 
what raisin’ hell is done I'll do meself 
Tarpy act 
Anny w: an would think, to see ye 
Sassiety wit 
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Which Would Sop Up a Blot of Water Quicker 
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RUBDRY Cotton Sponge Yarn 

















Write for our FREE 14° x 20 inch Demonstration Chart 
sample Rubdry Wash Cloth 


Enclose 4 cts. Postage if you want 
We ship direct to persons unable to tind the towels at local stores 


Bees above explains t ecret of t RUBDRY’S u 
absorbency. by a prog Which Wwe contro \\ ‘ q ( 
make our RUBDRY ‘Towels out of rolls of untwisted, absorbing 
cotton (nubbed into “ mnges’ instead of from thread, 
the case with other towels. Hence RUBDRY Tow 
absorbent than others; and, having an un n surface, they 
clean the pores of the skin better 
J The 
BATH TOW B ae oi 
i ath lowe 
. : ' ube tra 85« 7 
Prices: 39c., 53c., 73c., Rubdry De Luxe $1.25 -_ Guaranteed for l'2 years | 
Order a pair of the 53c. Towels for a trial | 
\sk your men’s furnishings or dry-goods dealer to ow vou | 
the R | BDRY lLowels: but im case he hould not have th m, 
don't accept anything else as ‘‘just as good.’’ There’s no other | 
towel like the RUBDRY, and, therefore, there can be noth 
ing else as good. And no other towel gives a med guarante j 
Ask for the —~ 
Guarantee i 
Every RUBDRY Bath Towel 
carries this detinite printed 
tee ft at le st Nne-ane half | 
ve Ss Act r »S Vice lf ur 
towels Ww i not better thar thers 
we could not give such aWarra | 
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The RUBDRY Towel Co., 167 South Angell Street, Providence, R. I 
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“wo LUXURY Lather Brush 


Lathers Better than Your Old Brush: M 
Softens the Beard Better than Your Hand 


Massages the Face While Lathering 
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OU can drink as 
many cups of cof- 
feeas you want—IF it 
Baker-ized Coffee. 
Baker-izing takes the chaff 
and the dust out of coffee. You 
will find both in any coffee 
ground in the old way. 

The chaff — tine white flakes — 
col itains tant In. Brewed alone 
it is bitter, harsh and weedy. 
It not good for the coffee 
flavor or for the human system. 

You can coffee dust in 
the cup before you add the 
cream. It makes the coffee 
muddy, its favor woody and it 
is indigestible. It enters the 
stomach with the coffee and 
causes trouble. 

Now mark you —the coffee 
which isfreed from dustandchaff, 
with their injurious effects, is 


Barringtondall 
The Baker-ized Coffee 


Steel-Cut 
Only the choicest ¢ rops are used for 


Baker-ized coffee. The coffee beans 
are hand-picked to remove the 
and tasteless ones. They are roasted 
toa rich brown, every bean alike. 

They are split open and the chaff 
is blown - Then they are steel 
cut with sharp knives — into pieces 
of uniform size—with no dust. 

Baker-ized coffee is put up in 
Sealed Tins and reaches you with 
full favor and aroma. ; 


iS 


see 


dead 


It is a delicious, smooth and fragrant 
coffee Mellow, fine and _ satisfying, 
with a delightful after-taste, and no uy- 
f ant after effects 
It is the coftee that touches the spot, 


invigorates the spirits, braces the nerves. 
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THE SATURDAY 


in his teeth and made up his mind to do 
the thing—to get a present for her which 
would show his gratitude; to take it to the 
house and to depart at once. But in spite 
of the last part of the resolution, when he 
ordered the toilet-set he had sent to a 
Seattle clothing store for the blue serge 
suit and the yellow shoes, the white shirt, 
anda hat such as the car-tender had worn 
that Christmas Eve. 

Now he took the hat from its nail and 
donned it carefully, so that it might not 
disarrange his carefully parted hair. The 
whistle of the evening train was sounding 
on the last leg of the switchback. There 
would be some time between the train's 
arrival and the sorting of the mail; and 
until he had got through with this the 
Doctor would not be at liberty. Moreover, 
he wanted to wait until every one had left 
the post-office. He dallied in the timber- 
sheds, where some of the more reckless of 
the men grinned at his new attire. He 
showed no sign that he noticed them, but 
it bothered him. He felt ill at ease, and he 
gave his orders to the foreman eurtly. 

He was walking slowly with his hands 
behind his back. He recalled that other 
soft evening when his heart had been wrung 
by homesickness, and he had worn his 
father’s coat and hat; when they had 
laughed at him. Nora had smiled mirth- 


fully on seeing him. He must have been 
uncouth. He flushed, and the constraint 
came over him. After all, he was a rough 
man, a man of his work; and she might 


smile that way now if he came to her door. 
Sut he had fought that battle too many 
times of late to let the feeling endure. 

Lights were glowing on the dump now. 
When he passed the row of flimsy wooden 
buildings of the town ~ saw their interiors, 
ablaze with the glare of lamps. The sound 
of many voices came through the doors, 
with it the staccato music of the pianos, the 
shrill, mirthless laughter of the women, 
the clickings of the gamblers’ chips. 

Behind the bar he saw Riley, who was 
smiling craftily as he casheda check. The 
things went past his vision like swift pic- 
tures on a screen. They were like pictures 
of another world, a world that he had 
known. These men-—he looked upon them 
from a perspective —-he had envied them; 
he had looked up to them; he had toiled 
with them recklessly and lived with them 
wantonly; he had mastered them. Now 
he was master of those who drove them, 
maker of plans for those who directed them. 
The responsibility for their work was all 
his. He knew it now; he felt the weight of 
it, a potent thing that made his actions 
sure. He had known it for some time 
since his mind had been so much away 
from the tunnel, wandering upon the hill. 
He hurried past the wide-open doors 
toward the Doctor's 

The Doctor had the package in his hand 
when Tom reached the counter. He was 
looking at the new clothes, smiling rolitely, 
full of dignity. ‘A fine fic,’’ he eaid. “My 
word! They become you well.’ 

Tom's smile had earnestness of inquiry. 
“Do they, now?” he asked. 

“Indeed they do,” said the Doctor. 
“And now the package.” He showed Tom 
where to sign his name, and when this had 
been done—none too quickly -Tom took 
the package in his hands. He looked at its 
red labels doubtfully. 

‘Say, Doe,” he said, “‘ what am I to do?” 
He pointed at the wrappings. “I shudn’t 
be packin’ it up that way, shud I?” 

The Doctor shook his head. “By no 
means,” said he. * Bring it inside. We'll 
see to that.” 

n the privacy of the little 
they cut the cords, and the 
covered box was disclosed. 


sitting-room 
green plush- 
It lay before 


them “Stunning!’’ said the Doctor. 
That is ripping! 
Tom said nothing. He was looking at 


the green sa ag box, half awed 
It was a splendid thing, of another world 
than his, at once dainty and magnificent 

He touched it with the tips of his larg e 
fingers, and the catch that held the lid 
sprang open. He raised the lid. The in- 
terior was lined with green silk; it was 
filled with things which he did not know, 


which he had never seen before— silver 
en that gleamed, glistening cut-glass 
bottles. He stared at them. Then be e 


closed the cover, dusting it with his han« 
kerchief where his fingers had touc hed it. 
He looked at the Doctor. "Tis the 
goods, all right,’”’ he said proudly. 
“ The tastiest thing you could have got, 
Mr. Morton,” said the Doctor. He wrapped 
it carefully in tissue-paper and narrow silk 
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ribbons. ‘ There you are,”’ he said finally. 
“Have a drink?” 

But Tom was on his way to the door. 
The Doctor shook his head and smiled 
after him wisely. 

His feet dragged now; he shut his teeth 
and climbed the path. He was holding the 
tissue-paper package in the crook of one 
bigarm. All his constraint was with him. 
His tread upon the porch seemed to shake 
the house; and when he had knocked at 
the door he grew suddenly cold with an 


idea that Nora might not beat home. She 
answered his knock at once. ‘ Why, good 
evening, Mr. Morton,” she said 

He thrust the package toward her; then 


stopped in the movement and raised his 
free hand to the new hat. “I brought 
this,”’ he was saying, and it was not what 
he had planned to tell her at all. She took 
the mend oa from him to relieve him. 

‘*Come in and sit down,”’ she bade him, 
and his plans of quick departure recurred 
to him only after he had somewhat 
awkwardly taken one of the plush-covered 
chairs. He sat uneasily, not knowing just 
what to say, conscious mainly of the fact 
that his yellow shoes were hurting him, 
shifting his feet uneasily. 

““How well you're looking,” she said. 

‘As well as if you'd never bee n hurt!” 

*Yis,” he said vaguely—‘Yis, I’m 

well.” ‘He looked at the pac kage lying on 
the table, and he flushed. Then. as he had 
always done in difficulty, he plunged in. 


“I wanted to give ye somethin’, a pres- 
ent--because ye were good to me—to 
thank ye fer ut.’"” He was wondering at 


her self-possession, feeling lost before it 

She turned to the ‘I'd like to 
open it. May I?” she asked. 

*Sure,’’ he said. ‘‘ Let’s do ut now.” 
He was smiling eagerly. 

When she had exclaimed aloud —a little 
enraptured *‘Oh!’’—and had followed it 
with more exclamations, he felt easy in his 
mind. After all, he had chosen well. It 
was a relief. She called her mother, and 
he rose, flushing again, to take her hand. 

“Such a pretty color,’’ Nora was saying. 

He laughed. ‘’Tis a good color, me own 


package. 


color grane.”’ 
“Indi ade, yis,”” Mrs. Ryan smiled at 
“Ye may say that—a good color.” 


him 

Then he found that he was talking easily 
about the work and his mended bones, 
talking to the two of them. His smarting 
feet brought him back to himself and to his 
constraint. He moved them uneasily. ‘ 
must be going,”’ he told them. 

It had not been so hard, after all. And 
she had not laughed at him. Indeed it had 
been very easy—and very pleasant. He 





went before her to the door, feeling a little 
too big for the things about him. On the 
porch he stood uncertainly, his hat in his 
two large hands. “I'll be afther sayin’ 
good night, I guess,” he said. 


Mrs. Ryan came and stood beside Nora. 
“We'd like to have ye come again—anny 
avenin’ when ‘tis convanient.”’ 

He looked swiftly toward Nora’s eyes. 
They repeated the invitation. “ Yes, 
won't you come?” she said. 

** Indade,”’ he said quickly, “‘ I will—if ye 


don’t mind.” 

He did not remember the things among 
which he walked, going to D quarters; 
but he knew that he walked on air. 


XX 
T WAS three months later when Jerry | 
Morley’s shift, returning to the smoke- 
filled heading, found what they had hoped 
to see--a hole where there had been a 
granite wall, a ragged interval that met the 
eastern bore. 
“*T was fine,”’ the Old Man told Tom at | 
D quarters. ‘“ The engineers was right to 
a hair; and, do ye know, we've holed her 
afther nigh on to four years wit’ less 
throuble an’ less men killed than iver I see 
in anny wan year’s work before.” He 
puffed at his cigar, red-faced, his gray eyes 
gleaming. ‘I misdoubted a while back,” 
he went on, ‘‘ but what the other side wud 
do the thrick. They had all the best of ut 
until ye tuk charge."’ He stopped sud- 
denly, pulling himself up. That was the 
biggest compliment he had ever paid. And 
Tom was disconcertingly silent 
‘*'Twas good luck an’ good min did ut 


fer me,’’ Tom said finally. 
‘And now,” said Ryan, “I'm aff agin 
fer Seattle tomorrow. ‘Tis takin’ more 


time than I| looked fer, gettin’ ready there 
I'll be away a week, annyhow, this trip.” 

He had been absent for long intervals of 
late, and this was the first talk they had 
been able to get together for some time. 
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Guaranteed One Year 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 


HIS wonderful new type- 
writer, at one-sixth the cost, 
with one-tenth the number of parts, 
does the same work as expensive ma- 


chines with quickness,neatness ande 


ase. 


The Bennett is a portable. visible- writing. 


ink-ribbon typewriter; 
light, simple, speedy, compact, strong 


standard keyboard; 
In neat 


ly 452 


case, sive only 2x5x1 | inches, weight only 


pounds. Made from best materials by experts. 
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Your Personal 
Appearance 


is improved by good teeth. 


Have better teeth by using 


COCG@TE Ss 
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Not onlyis it pleasant in flavor, 
but it cleanses thoroughly and an- 
tiseptically, prevents the growth of 
decay-germs and counteracts the 
effect of injurious mouth-acids, 

COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 

42 inches of Cream im trial tube sent for 4 cents. 

COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John St., NewYork 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
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! They made the best of it, discussing de- | 
tails of the job's winding-up 
“By that time,’ Ryan said when they 
had done with the last of these details 




























































“By that time I'll be ready fer ye down “a 
below.”” He paused and looked at Tom La 
half frowning. He was battling with an aS 
impulse; and prudence finally gained th: 
victory. “lIe'n give yea place bossin 
he said. ‘‘ And chances are ye can work up 
toa walker.”” Tom thanked him absently vant, ; 
The Old Man rose to go. 

“Set down,” said Tom, “if ye’ve a min- : 
ute ye c'n give me.’ His face was a littk 


graver than usual; it looked almost drawn 
Ryan looked at it curiously as he took the 





chair. They were both silent for a moment 

* Well,” asked the Old Man, “ what's on 
yer mind?” 

Tis this,”’ said Tom quietly *Ye've 


been away a good bit av late, and I've not 
had the chance to tell ye befure 
to marry Nora.” 

“You're going to marry Nora?” | 
leaped from his chair. Hi 
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“My wife!” shouted Ryan. “I'll see If you can't get them conveniently from your dealer, 
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what this is. To marry Nora! He write direct or use the coupon, 
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Ryan.”’ He grinned and went away witha 
clap on Tom's shoulder 
It was nearly 


This Saves Gasoline and  catiiene 
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“Mum” 


takes all the odor ‘ 
out of perspiration 

All through the hottest sum- 
mer day and evening ‘*Mum’ 
keeps body and clothes sweetand 
clean. It lasts from bath to bath. 


Easy to Does not injure 
clothes or irritate the skin. 


use. 
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check perspiration or clog the pores. 
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IN BUNDLES 
(Continued from Page 13) 


* All right,” 
want fifty cars of run o’ 
to sell them to you. But,’ 
blandly, ‘‘do you really know just what 
sort of run o’ mine you really want?” 

For a moment he gaped in uncertainty, 
and then began to scowl. 

**Now don’t try any new tricks to rob 
me!” he retorted, with what urbanity he 
could muster. ‘You know me, and you 
know I want the lowest-priced coal you've 
got! 

At the time 
classes of. bituminous. 
quality, slow-burning, 
in sulphar, ash and moisture. 


I remarked casually; ‘‘ you 


I was selling three different 

One was a high- 
heavy gas coal, low 
Delivered 


on his factory siding it would cost him 
$2.10 a ton of 2000 pounds. The second 


coal was a lighter, less powerful coal that 
contained a higher percentage of impurities, 
but as an offset to this the freight rate was 
ten cents lower. Therefore, I could deliver 
it on his siding at a flat $2 a ton. Fora 
third choice I had a still lower-priced coal, 
a flashy, free-burning fuel, much higher 
than the two others in its content of the 
three impurities. This I could sell to him 
at $1.90 a ton delivered. So, when the 
factory man grunted ‘‘the cheapest,” I 
smile d and asked him a question. 
‘The cheapest in price, or the cheapest 
in value?’’ I demanded. 
Again the scowl. After a moment’s 
dumb disdain he shot out his jaw. 
‘Say! what are you driving at, 
how?” he inquired testily. 
So I took a pencil and tried to show him, 
In the $2.10 coal there were 15,000* heat 
units to the pound, and only 3!» per cent 
of ash. This, as you know, meant only 70 
pounds of ashes to each ton of coal. Mois- 
ture amounted to a flat one per cent and 
sulphur .75 per cent. 
In coal No. 2 —the $2 kind—there were 
500 hes - units, a little more than 45 per 
and 1.25 per cent of sulphur. 
its moisture was nearly two 


any- 


13, 
cent of a 
Furthermore, 
per cent 

Coal No.3 was only an average, middling 
kind. It contained about 12,000 heat 
units to the pound, while its ash ran up to 
7.50 per cent. Sulphur was close to 1.75 
and moisture nearly 3 per cent. 


The 


What 
Since coal No. 1 contained 15,000 B. t. u. 
to the pound, and coal No. 2 only 13,500, 
coal No 2 had only 90 per cent of the 
other’s strength. Therefore, it would take 
$2.22 worth of No. 2 coal to do the work of 
one ton of the $2.10 kind. In the case of 
the No. 3, or $1.90 coal, it would require 
one and one-quarter tons, or $2.40 worth, 
to produce the heat of one ton of coal No. 1 
In each case there was still further the 
additional labor cost for hauling ashes. 

During the object-lesson my factory 
friend looked on with a saturnine smile. 
At the conclusion he shrugged himself and 
grunted 

‘Tommyrot!” said he succinctly; ‘coal 
is coal. I've heard all this talk about heat 

units before. It’s nothing but hot air. 
Gimme the dollar-ninety kind.’ 

Nor would he be persuaded otherwise. 
As I recall now, there were 2480 tons in 


Cheapest Coal the Dearest 


the trainload he bought, so it will be easy 
for any one to estimate the rate at which 
he was losing his money. For me, how- | 
ever, the experience was inv aluab le. This 


was because of a remark he made when [| 


strove anew to convince him. 


‘Look here, now,” he growled with an 
air of satisfied conviction; ‘‘I wasn’t born 
yesterday. If there was really that much 


difference between coals, you coal robbers 
would long ago have charged us a full price 


for the difference.” 
If the coal robbers, as he called them, 
only realized the facts, it is probably true 


that they would. But they don’t realize 

or, at all events, very few of them do—for 
in America no other commodity is so rarely 
sold on its own merits. Far and wide, 
about all the seller does to grade its quality 
is to class the fuel according to the district 


in which it is mined. And this is despite 
the fact that few other staples are subject 

* These figures are more or leas arbitrary and 
ire assumed for sake of simplifying the cx- 
planation. However, they are not far out of the 


way 
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The Best Typewriter That Money Can Buy 


Costs One Hundred Dollars and its name is 


Remington 


The cost of a good operator during the average 
life of a Typewriter is Several Thousand Dollars. 
And remember that no operator can do the most 
work or the best work except on the best ma- 
chine. Compare your outlay for the machine with 
your outlay for the operator and you will see 
why it is true economy to buy the Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 








I showed him on paper was this: | 


New York and Everywhere 











A Necessity with Dateas iene 
They fit 
Twenty-five 


so. well they’re there. 
Cents, Fifty Cents One 


Dollar from dealers or sample pair upon re- 


you 


forget 


and 


ceipt of price direct from A. Stein & Co., 
§06 Center Avenue, Chicago. Be 
sure the box says “ Paris Garters 


—no metal can touch you.” 











A Pretitasie 4% +e. 





a ees me \ 
Business 100 PLANS 
Bungalows 
ple of feet space at 4 Cottages 
= store “ air 0 , : $400. to $3000 
















No. 85. $2300. Oneofthe100. 9 ty on . 
| D r e § vea New 
andy Floss : isis i a 
My other books for home-builders are 
g r i s, § to $4 $i 
ac ine aay ; 
k-P i ecor 
will meana ~ ak ve a ya profit Any one of these books and ms Keith's " one year 2.00 
for you. Wr ” All 5 of these books and ‘‘ Keith’s'’ one year 4.00 
—— , efore some eise M. L. KEITH, 529 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn 
eats \ to it 
| \ r ir € 1 Cat zg O r 
ne Pout ont Kiss Homes Sh 180,340.00 
Cream Cone Machine 7 


MADE by MY CLIENTS 
ares Should Have My FREE BOOKS 


ITHERS Bing 


Our Pneumatic Paint Sprayer catalog tells 
of a winner too. 
STEVENS MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
1223 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHAT NVENT Bee 


TURE. iHOWt 
E.E. VROOMAN, Pate ce awyer, 856 F, Woshingten, D C. 


























“Golfing” 
The New 
Comfort 
Collar 








t Furnishersalmostevery 


Co Coon Collars If not willingly supplied 


send u for any two collars you would like tot 


Corliss, Coon & Co. Dept. V, Troy, N.Y. 











All Sweeping 


from "brushing up" in the dining-room to cleaning th 
entire house, is made better, quicker and easier by the 


Roller- 


National t::‘:. Carpet Sweeper 
Grand Prize at St. Louis Over All Others 


You clean thoroughly when you use the National 
because by slight handle-pressure you can make the 
brush get deep into any rug orcarpet. This brush has 
the "snap" and strength to really pick up the most stub 
born speck or scrap, because made of genuine Chinese 
bristles, the kind that keep their life and resiliency, 
and never "mat." Nor does the brush slip, because 
the rollers that operate it are rubber-tired. Others use 
wood, which often splits, wears smooth and won't turn 

The National is the one sweeper that is actually 
spill-proot. And we can prove by actual test that it 
is the easiest-running sweeper in the world, an ad 


vantage of our improved, dust-proof, squeak -proof 
roller bearings. Have the National demonstrated by 
your dealer. It costs no more than others 

Free booklet, “How t Double the Life of 


Carpets and Rugs,”’ is worth writing for 








NATIONAL SWEEPER CO. 
96 Warren St., Newark, N. J. 








‘. The PULLMAN 
fey.Recor 1 ROPPER 


Safety-Razor 

gives an edge as true and keen as when 

it Was new, to any safety-razor blade. 
You can’t use it the wrong way. 


Hold the stropper against 
the strop, and strop 


Make a diagonal stroke or a 
Straight one, you can ' 
hurt the blade or the 
strop, because the 
Pullman won'ttet 

you. Any thi 
blade fits, sing 
or double edge 
strop® alleages 
without remov 
ing from holder 


00 Most 
dealers 
can supply; it 
yours can't, sen< 
us $1.00, stating what ra7o™iey wee and give 
name of your dealer Try it (88 days—your 


















e 


money back if you want it, withoW argument. 


Pullman Mfg. Co., 23 Allen St., Rochestez, N. Y. 














to such variations in character. A district 
may set a standard, but this by no means 
guarantees the quality of all the fuel it 
produces. For example, the best coal 
mined on the Youghiogheny River is the 
best coal mined inside the Pittsburgh 
Forty-mile District —still it would be any 

thing but the truth to say that all the coal 
on the Yough is always the highest grad: 

One pit may be sending up the | while 
a pit three miles away, or perhaps two 
miles, or even a single mile, may be lifting 
coal that a bonemill would blush to burn 
Coal cut in one part of a pit differs from 
coal cut in another part. The diff 
may not be great enough for you to detect 


when I it, the differences 


est, 


for 
auterence 


burn 


you yet is 
there Say that you use 007,000 tons a 
year. Then, if all your supply comes from 
an old and worn-out section of the works 


where only the pillar coal remait 
— a pretty serious dent in y« 


OOK 


it would 


ur pocke t- 


The screenings from such a source are 
especially high in impurities There is 
more ash, more slate to make the ash, 
because the more the roof rock is exposed 
to the air the more it flakes off, falls to the 


floor and is ultimately scraped up with the 
fine coal 

slate may be 
more friable 


In one section the binding 
thicker or the roof 
Hence more loose slate to make more resid- 
ual ash. Or there may be more sulphur, 
more moisture in one section of the vein than 
there is in an adjoining section. There are 
many causes to make a fuel vary in quality, 
yet sellers sell it and buyers keep on buying 
it ata price graded virtually by the district, 
and by little else. 

3ut raw cotton isn’t gauged according 
to the field from which it comes. Nor are 
corn, wheat, flax, tobacco and so on. The 
worth of each depends on its merits and 
on its merits only. Not even tobacco, the 
most uncertain of farm products, shows 
a greater range in quality, district for 
district, than does the coal you so blindly 
buy with no realization of its real intrinsic 
value. 

Accept this as a fact: No user of any 
sort of fuel can feel sure he is getting what 
he pays for unless that fuel be subjected 
constantly to minute and scrupulous tests. 


softer, 





A Model Contract for Coal-Users 


One manufacturing plant that discovered 
this after a long and painful experience is 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Today its yearly con- 
tracts for fuel stipulate that payment for 
every carload lot shall be based on the 
coal’s heating value and its freedom from 
impurities; and though many coal men 
profess to look on this novelty with sus 
picion, it will still be only a question of 
time when every ton of coal mined in the 
United States will be sold to the consumer 
under precisely the same conditions 

In effect, that company’s contracts 
as just to the dealers as to itself. In asking 
for bids it stipulates that the bidder shall 
first submit for trial and analysis a car or 
number of cars; and that at the same time 
each bidder shall name a price at which he 
will supply coal of a like kind and quality 
during the provided term of the contract 
It further stipulates that in event of closir 
the deal the company shall have the right 
at any time to reject each and every carload 
that is found on analysis to contain over 
and above a certain percentage of impuri- 


are 






ties. So that the contract shall be clearly 
advantageous to both sides, it also presents 
a scale of payments to be added to or 


deducted from the fixed price base when- 
ever the heating value of the coal runs 
respectively above or below a certain estab- 
lished figure 

When this or kindred systems are put 
into effect by all consumers we shall hear 
a good deal less about the dishonesty and 
tricke ry ol the trade Fraud 
exist, of course, and in no small degree 
Yet, after all, fraud is by no means so gen- 


coal aot 


eral as one might expect it to be, when one 
takes into account the many opportunitie 

open to unscrupulous methods. As I have 
tried to say, ignorance is at the base of all 


the trouble and, as very often happens, the 
dealer is often ignorant as his client 


as 


Learn about coal and it will be money in 
your pocket Knowledge is the first price 
you must pay for economy, and alter that 


comes eternal vigilance 

But don’t assume from this that coal is 
rare ly tested Just the cor trary Yet the 
fact remains that in many cases where the 


tests are carried out they are made so infre- 
quently and in such a manner that their 
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The Howard Watch 


( N the Ship’s Bridge Mis wateh mast run second for s 
with he | 7 
all over the Seven Seas seconds? error ma h the 
. lifferer between a free ¢ nine 
—you ll fad the Howann SO Sa em en 
Watch. Notonlyin Amer- — The Howaxp e 
. . rp watch the world. The Howa 
ican ships. The Howarp %r" Ain ve he teteone 
is the finest practical Watch the rolling and pitching of the stea 
F \ Howarp Watel “ 
in the world. lain mene Saag 
he Navigating Officer guides the ship Phe price of each Howat fixed at 
Observing the altitude of the or a the t | ted et att 
heavenly body wath | extant, and from the ew if 
tantly noting the “me o1 watch, he ment) ma**)a B C're nt 
gets the data ft . t tie t t AU r ewe 
ot | ! t ol t Ie ima i ¢ i k it > 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 


Jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. N, and we will send you a HOWARD book of 
value to the watch buyer 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Summer breezes fan yout 
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4 body through the myriad , A Dy 
pores of Kees Underwear. Enjoy gn ‘ i “ aoe 
the gratetul silky feel of the sheer, but gr. ' J WON 
strong, Aces fabric he nse f BY,’ 
freedom and comfort given by t whe 
springy texture of Aces iy. 
KEEPKOOL is the only Elastic Mg £26 
Ribbed, Porous Underwear , 
Ack your dealer for Keepkool Underwear. ‘%s*),")s\1¢, 6 6). 
Men’s S:-7";, 50c Boys’ fram, 25¢ 
Men's Suits $1.0 ) , 
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‘Take a Supply of 


BETWEEN «= ACTS 


LITTLE CIGARS 
With You On Your 
Vacation Trip 
‘The smoke that suits everybody; 
short, for the brief open-air ride, 











for instance—or 
long, when you 
settle back for the 
leisurely after-dinner 
siesta 
If you'll clip the ¢ oupon—fll it 
it and mail to us today, you'll get 
in extra box of ten BETWEEN 
HE ACTS Little Cigars as an in- 


sductory bonus. 


ial offer made because we want 
ry k kr v tt rior merits 
uisite at : I nild, m 
ho uf tobacco in 
I ‘ he A 
‘ t 1 n ’ 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 





Between the Acts Dept., Drawer S, Jersey City, N. J 


I sed find 50 cents (stamps, coin or money order 
r wl ple { me per your offer a x of 
BETWEEN THE ACTS Little Cigars and ar 
xtra x {re 
{ ! : 
m date naga 








Steel Pens 


- 250-Styles 
- 
The name 
“*Esterbrook’’ 
stands for all that 
is best in pens. 
The standard 
of the world. 
All styles— 
fine, medium 
and broad points. 








Ask your stationer. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mig. Co. 
95 John Street, New York 
Works: ( NJ 























AT E N T SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 
fice Records. How te 
Obtain a Patent n ‘Wat te tnveat tiat of inventions 
wanted sod pri ere ent 
vertived free oVIOTOR ; EVANS 200. Weshingten d.c 


' a furnace built for anthracite, nor vice | 


own object is clearly defeated. It will do | 


you little good to test the coal only when | 
you first sign a contract. If you buy by the 
carload it will pay you to test every car— 
or at all events to test it for the ash, any- 

way. From the amount of residue one 
may obtain a practical, rough-and-ready 
idea of the coal’s value, because the higher 
the quality the lower the ash. Such a test 
is made by many competent analytical 
chemists for the nominal charge of $1 or 
$1.50. Better still, do it on your own prem- 
ises. Any employee of average intelligence 
can master the ash-test process easily. 

But remember this: not any amount of | 
safeguards and vigilance will protect you | 
from waste unless you fully inform yourself 
of the specific character of the fuel you 
happen to use. Each separate kind and 
pa “am of coal requires a separate me thod | 
of handling. You can’t slap soft coal into | 





versa, and expect to get full results. Nor 
may all grades of coal, whether the coal is 
anthracite or bituminous, be stoked in the 
same way. Coking coals require a differ- 
ent treatment from the non-coking kind. 
Draft also plays a significant part. If the 
draft be good, the fire should be moder- 
ately thick; the contrary is indicated if 
the draft be poor. Mechanical stokers 
offer the best means for economical stok- 
ing, yet not every kind of coal can be used 
in every kind of mechanical stoker. Not 
so very long ago I had this brought home | 
to me in a way not very conducive to my | 
own peace of mind. 





Good Coal in the Wrong Firebox 


One of my customers had been buying 
two carloads a week of light, fair-quality 
coal. Delivered on his siding, it cost him | 
about fifteen cents a ton less than Youghio- 
gheny gas coal, which has a high coking | 
quality. However, after signing a con- 
tract in the spring, my client put in a 
narrow-bed stoker which, when used with 
the light non-coking coal, gave excellent 
results. But during the summer a serious 
car shortage arose in the field where the | 
lighter coal was mined. Our mines were | 
shut down, there was no immediate pros- 
pect of getting any cars; so, to keep my 
customer from running out of fuel, I put 
on his siding a couple of cars of Y oughio- 
gheny gas coal. By the transaction I lost 
fifteen cents a ton, though to repay me I | 
had the consolation of feeling my customer | 
would appreciate his benefit. Instead, 
three days later he called me up on the 
telephone, and in a voice ringing with 
injury and indignation loudly declared his 
troubles. 

‘You've shut down my factory!” he 
cried. ‘The fire’s out under the boilers 
and the engineer threatens to quit unless he 
gets decent fuel.” 

A good deal disturbed, I put on my hat 
and went out to have a look. At the first 
blush it seemed incredible that even the 
worst Youghiogheny should act as he 
described. Maybe the wrong coal had been 
set off on his siding. Possibly the railroad 
had made the mistake of sending him some 
one else’s cars. But when I read the car 
numbers and saw the coal I knew it to be 
Youghiogheny of the very highest grade. 
Meanwhile my friend, the factory man, 
sawed the air with his arms. 

‘It’s the worst dirt I ever burned,’’ he 
— wildly, and instantly corrected 

iimself—‘‘tried to burn, I mean. It 
wouldn’t burn if you soaked it in kerosene 
and built a fire beneath it.” 

This was going it strong. I kept my 
patience, however, and asked to be shown 
the boiler-room. Still sawing the air, my 
customer led me inside, and at a glance I 
saw the cause of the trouble. 

It was the mechanical! stoker’s fault. Or, 
more truthfully speaking, the fault was 
due to trying to burn a coking coal in 
this type of stoker. The feed channel was 
too narrow, the side plates of the grate 
were set at too acute an angle; and, fur- 
thermore, the feed regulator was fixed at 
too high a notch, at too great a speed, for 
that particular kind of heavy, slow-burning 
fuel. As a result of this, a swollen mass of 
coked, half-burned coal choked up all the 
drafts so that the fire was strangled effec- 
tually. Nor was it possible to regulate the 
stoker so that it would allow the coal to 
burn. For half a day the engineer and I 
tried it, and then we gave up in disgust. 

Afterward there was nothing left to do but 
to hunt around the market until I could 
find enough non-coking coal to keep my 
client going 
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“HAMILTON-MADE” 









Why it is made so stiff. 


ECAUSE hose that is stiff and springy does 

not ** kink.”’ 

Because hose that does not kink will not break. 

Because hose that will not break stands wear and use for years. 

Because hose that wears long is CHEAP. 

That’s Hamitron-Mape Hose. It may cost you a little more 
the first year, but it costs a great deal Less the second, and third, 
and fourth, and every year afterward. 

Hamitron-Mape Hose is made by our OLD, SLOW PROCEss, which 
produces such stiff, springy, long-lasting hose. An inner tube of pure“‘live’’ 


rubber is tightly wrapped with layer after layer of 





Here are some of the 
leading grades of 


Hamiiton- 
Hose. Note that Every 


close-woven duck, all vulcanized tight together, re 
with an outside cover of tough rubber to take the 
Sie, Miceli wear. After seasoning, every foot is TESTED under 
tremendous hydraulic pressure, to discover the 


label bears the words slightest defect. “This enables us to GUARANTEI 
HAMILTON-MADE our hose to stand enormous pressures. Most 


makers will not do this. 

There's a Hamivron-Mape Hose for every different use 
and pressure, each grade made BETTER THAN IS NECESSARY 
to meet the requirements for that use, at prices from 10 to 
25 cents a foot. Whatever grade of hose you need, ask 


<a se the dealer for HamiLTon-Mape, and you will be certain 
nda Ee of getting the BEST HOSE OF THAT GRADE that is made. 





SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer has not HAMILTON-MADE HOSE on 
hand, we will deliver to you anywhere in the United States 
FREIGHT PREPAID, 50-foot lengths of our highest grade 
hose,complete with standard brass couplings, forthe regular 
price, $12.50 each length. This splendid hose stands a 
pressure of 750 POUNDS TO THE SQUARE INCH, and 
while it is our highest-priced garden hose, it lasts so long 
that it is in reality probably the CHEAPEST hose made. 














If you want hose of a different grade, write us for samples and the 
names of dealers near you. 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 








Cardinal Gibbons says: Allen’ Foot-Ease 





1 exge upon all Catholic 
urge upon all Catholics & Shake Into Your Shoes 


the use of the 


n’s FooteEase, the antiseptic 

M powder Jor the feet. It relieves painful, 

anu 0 awe len, smarting, nervot feet, and 
instantly takes the sting out of « 1 

P bunions. It's the greatest ¢ - 





















fort discovery of the age 
FooteEase makes tight-fittir 
s feel easy. It 











Best Morocco Binding ee ay Bertie <a 
$2.00, Post-Paid +2 ‘>’ DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. Do not 
| accept any substitute. Sent by mail 
At bookstores or write us. | for 25c. in stamps. 
JOHN MURPHY co. “Ina pinch, FREE Trial Package Sent by mail 
200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. | |__Foot Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Indian yoni Canoes 
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Course in Expert Seasur ting _ Gain spee A a 
acy,ease of writing. Spare time study. No int ve r 
cuenta slender wash Brings speed and salary 
ft los t and 





1 Ss, / re Tyr , tf , Writeforit to lay 
The Tulloss School of Touch Typewriting 
34 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 






































$8, 500 for one invention. Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and Sample t 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough sred Gold and 
sketch for free report as to patentability Bulver Letters r off e¢ Windows ? 
Patents advertised for sale at cur expense ts bers, FE rr Mine for wee 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals Ca ie $3 1.9 lays Kas. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned “ k "ria is your chance te make big money. Write to 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ye rh 
Est. 16 year 963 F. St, -_ Westtagien. B C. | Metallic Sign ‘Company, 423, N "Clark st Chicago, Illinois 
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WRITE FOR Bic FREE CATALOG ais Sngond Picking Hosts and Bankes Hingions. 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 120 Franklin St., Salem, , Ohio. 














Every pair 
guaranteed 3 months 


You're sure to be satisfied wit! 
Nufashond. Slide freely throu 
the evelets: dout 1 
where tt 

to a heat 

g;and are 


Paten May 7, 29 
Oxford Laces 
are the only laces of their kind, 
and they retain their lustre and 
beaut v because they are all pure 
silk. Finished with patented tast 
color tips that won’t come off. 
25 cents per pair —! lack. 
blood —for men's and women’ soxtor 


At 


un, and ox 


“* Nufashond’ 
in x 
ot ty 
Write tor k 
t 
”N F 10 

Guaranteed 6 months 
‘i “ny P’' Silk Corset Laces 

gest st pert 


res 25 ist to $1 
Nufashond Shoe Lace Co., Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 














S/o INTEREST 


The earning power of your 
money is determined by the rate 
of interest. This old established 
National Bank pays 5% on Cer 
tificates of Deposit. Accounts 
opened by Mail. Please write for 
full information. 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
BILLINGS MONTANA 








Watch Fob Given to 
| Bicycle Riders 


1 your dealer 
th 4c postage 
ma t ry 
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Indianapolis 


64J3 Iiets 


1 by bicycle 
manutlacturers and 
rice to ‘ 
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G & J TIRECO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Address Bicycle Tire Dept 








BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 
AND SAVE TWO-THIRDS 
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Educational Aid Society 1142- 62 ist Nat. Bank Bidg., Chicago 








Another case where I put in a higher = >= 
quality and stili got into trouble occurred 
in a neighboring factory. In this instance, 
also, the consumer used the same light, : 
non-coking coal, but, instead of firing by ummer 7 
mechanical stokers, shov eled all the fuel by » \ $ r 
hand = . d 
ie FE sard tot. if 
Mr. Coal Man's Yuletide Troubles | omp exion Intis —/ A 
Christmas drew near. Applied to the coal , * a al 
trade this fact is synonymous with troubl Don't Envy a Good Complexior 
In my own particular cas there were a 7 Else iseiastan and Pliw Cine ' 
number of new and unfamiliar clients 
my books; and knowing the thorny hedge 
of graft and greed that borders the fuel 4 Aft “= j , k 
S — ‘ t he " 4 » 8 1 hot, dusty day the average skin 1 iTk, 
business, | began to creep with the sank Face & Shine : Sr re ; 
sense OL appre ehe ‘nsion that fects. every loudy” and shiny Hoap and water afford only 
other coal man at the approac h of the partial relief. Pompeian goes to the base of the trouble pores clogged 
arryv Y > > . he 3« he ck i ' 
merry Yuletide. At the outset the cl by dust and excess oil due to perspiration [ry a hght Pompeian massage 
appeared in the shape of another car short- ; 
age. In a day or two we began to be when you are dressing for the evening. You will be pleased to discover 
pinched for our needs of the lighter, how clear, clean and refreshed your skin will look and also how free from 
cheaper coal; so, in order to keep our cus- unpleasant face-shine, for Pompeian removes the excess oil and hidde 
tomers going, we either went into the dust from the pores. Usually in summer Pompeian can be applied to 
market and bought when we could, or \ 
when we couldn't buy substituted gas the skin without first moistening the face 
coal in place of the other, In every boiler A ] on / K - ?? has its muscles drawn and fatigued by summet 
house where they fired by hand this meant d rec ace } AP aa 
y . vd Je Ke ompeian massage will invigorate « 
a big gratuitous profit to the consumer. P j 
But three days before Christmas the the tired muscles and impart a wonderfully refreshed feeling and appear 
kicks came in. There were two of them ance. Try a light Pompeian massage when you dress for the evening 
the first day and three on the following. In You will look and feel 50 per cent. better. 
each case, be it known, firemen orengineers 
were behind the kicks: and in each and 
every instance they were inspired by graft > 
and not by the quality of the coal ren “—" eian LaS§ $a c re am 
dollars or so apiece would have silenced , 
“ Ly ivy a (00d Compicxn Use P. ompeian and Have One 
these petty grafters, but I made up my . 
j > stes vot th ry = 
mind not to bribe them. Instead, I tthe is not becoming to a delicate feminine skin, especially if evening 
heating expert from a boiler works; and an , , 
clad in overalls we appeared at the first of dress is to be worn | ompelan overcomes tan because a | ompeian 
the factories. There we obtained the will massage takes off the dark, “dead,” dried tissue that results from « xposure 
ing sanction of the superintendent to to sun and wind 
hs } } : ir ‘ . fir ‘ 
iandle the boilers ourselves. The fireman 
had so jockeyed with the fires that at the Note Do not apply Pompeian to a skin still inflamed by sun-bur 
moment of our arrival the gauge showed 4 Since Pompeian must be rubbed on and off, you can readily se¢ i 
barely a working pressure of 60 pounds. In that this process will only increase the irritation. Us Pompe ian to re "3 
if oa fi : - 
half an hour we had it up toa flat 100, with move tan only after the inflammation due to sun-burn has cease: 
the engines and pumps taking their ; Pp ” é 
7 om eJe 
maximum supply of steam Then we A f h ] yi ~ find that mpeian ta out the dust 
turned over the boilers to a badly fright- /1ULOMODIUISLS from the pores as noth ing ¢ lse will do y a 
ened engineer and went on to the next The “automobile comple xion” has come to stay, except a. Mig. Co 
grafter. Here the conditions were almost a \ Pp Pg 49 Prospect St 
duplicate, and the same was true in the when Fompeian 1s used to overcome it vx Cleveland, Ohio 
next two places. But in the final boiler- **Don't Envy a Good Complexion Pd ' 
room, that of a large carding mill, we caught Use Pompeian and Have One a 
a tartar “ 7 = S,.* 
All Dealers, 0c, SIG, S/. S 
Why the Flue Did Not Draw rial jar » t ws ‘ s 
; . 7p Vv “oo 
Steam was furnished by a single large THE POMPEIAN MFG Conran 2 
boiler of the water-tube type The gauge 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio Y 4 
read less than 70 pounds. There was hardly =" 
power enough to turn over the big Coriss |§ ——————————————————— 
engine, and as the mill was lighted by its 7 
own dynamo the lamp filaments were glow- s If _ "Teo Fi Don’t t Use Make- Shift are 
ing a sickly, che ry red. ‘*‘ Yeh, your coal's omething fo Fix 
just rotten, said the sulky person in chargé / j 
The boiler expert and I got towork. W< LU Bri Gc) 
worked for an hour, our eyes fixed anxiously TRADE MARK 
on the gauge Still the needle stuck close to 
70, while in the bac kgr und a surly, heavy- PL [ERS ica lers 
faced engineer looked on with a furtive, 
sardonic grin. Another hour passed. We HOUSEHOLDERS * 
put on coal and took off coal. We raked AUTOISTS | N hold Plier No.7? Dy 
and combed and drew the fires until our MECHANICS “yg 3 ceonperes t 
backs ached with the effort Then toward | MILI INERS toal | 
the end of the second hour my assistant SEWaLERS . : ch. < 
suddenly threw down his slicebar, peered gyre daclersntn-icpeid r yous 
suc y, ; mt, § PLUMBERS 
intently into the furnace and gave an ani- | | LINEMEN 
mated grunt. a. | | Semertneeaen Utica Drop | Forge & Tool Co., Dept B, Utica, N. Y. 
‘Well, if that wouldn’t grab you!” he | nie 
remarked, and grinning gleefully rushed eo _—y 
around to the back of the boiler. A mo- DOUBLE YOUR “CROPS | 


ment later 1 heard him knock open the man- 
hole cover that gave access to the interior 
of the chimney. Then he yelled 

**Sure it would grab you!”’ said he, and 
aftera struggle dragged into view acontrap- 
tion made out of asbestos boiler covering 
Shoved into the chimney by the engineer 
it had effectually choked down the draft 
Twenty minutes later we had the boiler 
blowing off, and meanwhile the surly fellow 
had departed, never to return 


No, the coal man is not the only one 
that coal makes a crook. Ask salesmet! 
too, what tricks consumers play “hen the 
time comes to renew the yearly racts 


to beat down the quoted price some coal 
men are tricky, no doubt. But there are 
others, too 
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Heyl's Concentrated 


For Men Women and- Children 


Ideal Vacation Hat 50° [ 
rn ot t Over a : | aeeceel 
og 





ndard Nitroge o., Dept. 121 nger Bldg ,.N.Y City | 


ec => deniny i Mississippi to the Front : 














— a Money back if not satisfactory 
—_ . 
= ! FRE! San. a aia anna On : 
FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. | B62 Mesilla Park, ! N. Mes ntative,G &S IK KR ,279 Dear st 
’ A bed and tent in one *Felde op 
en guntinondcond The co -T-ENT aeoagen only 25 lbs. he this” 
har I o Take it 
oe oo anywhere 
Ope t . re rt. x it. ¢ \ you go 


P : we 
Bo 
Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co 


a. $8.95 


Kansas City, 
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Ever Have Tired Feet? 
Note that Rubber Cushion! 


t pare rigidity 





The ide 


















































Foster's Arch Support 
and Heel Cushion 


Read 


W 


this letter 


: wri te today 


Tred-Air ‘Heel Cushions 
> (,o tnatde 


Sent 
Postpaid /or 
25 cents 
Btate Size 
of Shoe 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
176 2 Summer St. 
Boston, 


Mass. 











[HAYDEN $ 
FILM TANK 


Takes all sizesup to 4x5. 
The best, simplest and 
mostimproved film tank onthe 
market. Does perfect work. 


H proved Z 





} 





| 
| 
| ' | 
| Send for catalog No. 1, giving full description of our specialties. | 
| A.C. HAYDEN & CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 
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SHIPPED riksHeD" 
SECTIONS HOM E 


FURNITURE 


SUARANTEE © To of SATISVACT ORY 
o = 





= —SSe) 


1 SAVE $1. OO A MINUTE 







$ 
’ $ 
\ i 5 You do aot pay treig 
} ? j { You do not pay t 
beh Y BGoees pas F 
ou pay 
You do not pay 
Catalog 10 ee * Free 
BROOKS MFG. CO 
206 Ship Street, Saginaw, Mich ,.U BA 





vay Use A FOX MOTOR 


ee In Your Boat 
Fox Motors 


e WORLD'S Endurance Record 
Made tn 15 Sizes. 3', to 80H P 
30 Days FREE Trial Five Years’ Guarantee 


THE DEAN MFG. CO. 


8 Newport, Ky 


Front &t., 80 





Cincinnati 


s00 hee 


DIVVER & CO, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Heat 


campryire | 


Sense and 
Nonsense 


The Flight 


A dash of rain on the cabin pane, 
And the hum oj the old camp-kettle ; 
A candle wan in the chilly dawn, 
And a thrill of the cold gunmetal ; 
A steaming cup and a springing up 
With a cry and a scalded mouth, 
As the clarion cry peals sweet and high 
From the wild geese going south. 


Oh, what is the mirth of the battle’s birth? 
Oh, what is the call of glory? 
No note yet born to the trooper's 
No thrill of a world-told story, 
Can quicken the heart like an early start 
With the dogs, through the blowzy heather, 
When the wild geese stream through the 
wintry gleam, 
In the van of the roaring weather. 


: horn, 


And the blest returns where the 
burns, 

Far over the lakes, ajoam 

With the wind's last flight in the frosty light, 
As the birchbark dances home. 

Come peace or war; come a lucky star! 
Can you shower such spoil as I? 

As the shining prey of a day’s foray 
Through the lines of the hunting sky? 

Calvin Johnston. 


Sharon Tree 
I 


’Twas long, oh, long ago, though it seems but 
yesterday 
years, they are so 
turning gray! 
When all the world seemed great and wide, 
So full of joy for me, 
As I dreamed in the sunshine 
The Rose o' Sharon Tree. 


The Rose o’ 


(The my hair 


many | 


“neath 


II 


years seemed so many then, 

seemed so long, 

Age seemed so far away, the wealth of life so 
strong; 

The ship of fortune sailed [ 
A distant, sunny sea, 
And I built my little castles 

The Rose 0’ Sharon Tree. 


the days 


The 


jor me 


‘neath 


Wl 
The years are not so many now —it seems 
but yesterday 
The swift days fled so fast and fleet that 
bore my dreams away! 
The world has grown a little thing 
4 weary thing to me, 
Since the golden days of dreaming ‘neath 
The Rose o' Sharon Tree 
IV 
My castles are in ruins my ship has sailed 
in vain 
Lije has brought the wanderlust, but never 


home again 

Yet the dearest of all treasures 
That mem'ry brings te 
Is that wee girl adreaming 
The Rose o' Sharon Tree 


» he 
‘neath 
— Lonise Pale 


To Eat or Not to Eat 


WO well-known New Yorkers, after a 

lively winter of it, went together to a 
mineral springs establishment to revive 
They called on the doctor, explained that 
they wanted to cut everything out and get 
back on earth again 

The doctor told them how to take their 
baths, what exercise to take, and gave them 
a diet list with various items of food on it 
checked in leadpencil 

They took the baths, but had a hard 
time of it when it came to the diet, because 
they liked none of the things marked 
Still, they stuck it out for three days, did 
the best they could with the food, exer- 
cised, bathed; then went to the doctor 

“Say, Doc,"’ said one of them, ‘can't 
you loosen up a little on this diet? Weare 
doing exactly what you told us to, but 
neither one of us likes any of those things 
vou checked on that bill. Can't you let us 
have a little something more?’ 

‘What's that ? asked the doctor 

“T say we don’t like a darned one of 
those things you checked off for us to eat.” 

‘*For you to eat ? roared the doctor 
“Why, you idiots! the things I checked off 


were the things you were not to eat! 
















June 11,1910 


Victor II, $32.50 
te / 


Other styles $10 


We want you to know this wonderful musical instrument as we know it; 
to hear it and realize as we do the height of perfection it has reached in 
to enjoy with us and the thousands upon 


recent years; 
world’s best music, 


thousands of Victor owners, the 
played as you have never heard it before. 


You owe it to yourself to hear the Victor. Go today to the 
nearest Victor dealer’s, and he will gladly play—without obliga 
tion—any Victor music you want to hear 

And be sure to hear the Victrola 
Victor T: ilking Mac hine Co , Camden, N J., , U.S. A. 
Berline 1 fi I r 
To get best results tor Re $ 
New Victor Records are on per tag a ‘all Gudews on the 28th of each month 





‘Nine Beautiful Pictures 
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hr “i the t e. den I e 
1 pictu i e sent t ! WITHOUT CHARGE I eceipt £ $1.00 
t ption to the NATION AL SPORTSMAN 
The NATIONAL SPORTSMAN — the Magesine ww the Goons Right Way 
The NATION AI SPORTSMAN represe ar 
fichir A “ iy ee ho . th the : y 
life e be fhe < i, st i t , crack t 
re 1 of true « € It w lur LW tr the t 
every« k to the healtt tmosphere of the ou pe ! ree y, 
tr rle r new life I ite is he k away fre rk f 
ef t h year, but the contents of the x ATION ni ‘SPOR TSMAN € 
will che ‘ r heart wart d ad ALI THE TIME, 
A Magazine Known Among Its Readers as “Head bay og 
The NATION Al SPORTSMAN, is for known among it g 
brother of 100,000 ers as “Head Camp” t like 
re p i the w it a dre i th nd loval friend f 
\ rs sitting around the tire king their pipe pis ving yar hI ” National 
Come, brother, draw up around the « eerful bis . d tell us a Pf tate 
tory if you can, « t sit and lister rWELVI KS" - 
\ {—160 page £ ges ir mmed 18 Federal treet 
: tro oA ; pr tle € a oston, Mass 
u rt € the est literature i $1 for 
r boy f good red blood. year diet al 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR National Sportsman, and 
t f fler is your fy » 7 . 
GREAT I rWAY t ATION 
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Ste rling Tires are biggest for 
their rated size. Put them on 





the scales with any other and you'll see one reason why they wear best. 
Sterling Blue Tubes are higher in price, but have no competition in quality 
Method of making is patented—no other can ever be as good De 7 
everywhere. Booklet Sterling Rubber Works, Rutherford, 
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Set Aside to Show the American Housewife a New Means of Comfort and Economy. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10, will be S#ofoint Day throughout the United States and Canada. 

offer the American Housewife an opportunity to test and try the #efoint Electric Iron. 
WEATHER DAYS—always ready, always clean, perfectly safe; saves the Housewife time, energy and money. 
If he does not carry the famous Fefoinl, let us know, 
because no other iron has the cool handle—hot point—and attached stand. The 4efoint was awarded GRAND 
PRIZEat the Seattle exposition. Itis GUARANTEED TWO YEARS. Nootheriron is so handy, so sturdyand efficient. 


WATCH YOUR DEALER’S WINDOWS for the display. 


It’s not what we say that counts—but what the iron does 


N any house where electric lights are used if the ironing is done with anything except an electric iron some 
woman is wasting hours of time and a tremendous lot of vitality by doing the work the old-fashioned way. 


Fefoin® electric iron cuts out the drudgery of ironing —it is simple and 
practical — the initial investment is small — operating expense 1s trivial and 
the saving in fuel soon pays for the iron. 


The #ofeint iron can be connected instantly to any electric light socket in 
the house or on the porch. Then you begin to Iron and iron continuously. No 
waiting—no bother—no running back and forth—no lifting the iron. Oa light 
work the heat stored in the iron is sufficient and the current can be cut off. 

The #feint iron is so named because we put extra heat into the point of the iron. 
When the iron is not in use the point is the hottest part — but when the point is shoved into 
the cold, damp goods this extra heat is equalized and the point remains at working temperature. 
You can iron right up into the folds and tucks of the garment with the #ofeimt iron. With- 
out this extra heat the point would soon cool down so that you could not iron with it. There- 
fore, we say, be sure you get a #efeint. No iron can possibly be “just as good.” 

The Lighting Company or Dealer in your town is probably ready to show you the 
Hefeint iron. If not wnite to us. No other iron has its advantages. 
PRINCIPAL 


during the past three years, 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE 


reasons why ° 


ADVANTAGES OF 


the of these 


more irons have been sold than of any 


HOT POINT. No other iron of any kind gives you a hot point dur- 
ing the course of the work. The point naturally cools down faster than 
the rest of the iron and in order to be kept at working temperature must have 
extra heat put into it. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED. 
is the switch plug by which connec 
This plug can be put out and in with 
as the iron is sufficiently hot pull out the | 


ton 1 


























= I B € = 5 0 da An the Sit i uy again : 
COOL HANDLE. You never have to use a holder with the Hotpoint J. id yor de “. m be gins to co | down, en ship t plug in ag \ —saves time. 
even on the longest day's ironing. A heavy asbestos pad in the top of the “~~ ‘ des 5 —saves energy. 
iron keeps the heat down on the working face. ECONOMICAL. The Hotpoint iron especially is economical on =” always safe. 
NO SEPARATE STAND. No looking around for something to account of the temperature control. A great deal of the ironing gon —I8 always reliable. 
set the Hotpoint iron on. The stand is attached to the rear of the iron when the iron is disconnected —always SATISFIES. 
rly . This es $ effort. . 
simply tip it up. This requires almost no effort GUARANTER. We qusreice this zon fer two yeu a ou —IS GUARANTEED TWO YE ane. 
PERFECTLY SAFE. There is no risk or danger wn using this proving defective in that time replaced free of charge As a matter \ Guarantee that is simple—no red tape 
iron. The operation is just as simple as turning on an electric light. of fact, under ordinary conditions one of these irons will give perfect wait before you can again have use of your 
There is no “trick” about it —no “knack.’ ice for many, many year Any deiective | replaced FREE 
Send Your Order To Us. t OSE : : F } 
In any town where dealer does not carry } FOR JOBBERS, LIGHTING This list ol Jobbers hand e the | lotpoint lron and carry stoc k | ighting ( ompant ind 
the #eGoin£ electric iron, do not accept a COMPANIES and DEALERS | )ecalers can take up the I fotpoint proposition with them or with us at any of our ofh 
substitute, but send this coupon and check , 7 d - 
“ Altoona—Electrical Eng. Co Houston — Hobson Ele tre ¢ Omaha erican Elec. ( ioux City—lIlawk 
to us, and we will send you the iron, express Abilene— Union Electric Co Kansas City —Bunting - Stone Hdwe Philadelphia— Jones-Beach | 
prepaid, at the regular retail price, $5.00. Atchison—Blsh, Mize & Sillman Co., Kansas City Electrical & Tele Elastic 4 Walker & Keples Spokane—! H 
idwe. Co phone Supply ¢ > seen Clow Gh 
Atlanta—Carter Electric Co Knoxville —Acme Electric Co erase 7 ssi Hd St he weph — Ame 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC HEATING CO Baltimore—Electrical Sup. Co Little Rock— est Electric Equi Poct- Fi. Eedeuiies C.. 
2 “ lif 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ Boston pent Howland Co ment Ce Y r —_ —— St. Louis Ra Una | 
Ontano, Ca : omnia. Buffalo—H : Sackeit Elec. Co., J.C. Los p noe Abbott ag * ( Rick: , , ;. b lectr 
C hicago, 560 W ashington Blvd. Sterns Ele Z Cass - Smurt - Damerel Co., Hoffman Providenc e nion Hdwe. & I St. Paul A 
~ Cedar Ra ide B. Terry Co Hdwe. ( Holabird-Reynolds | pply Toiedo G 
S sede : P : a , “ 
Gentl m... end to nearest address.) Chattanooga—T errell-Hedges Co., Union Hdwe. & Metal Co Raleigh—Carolina Elect. ( lo Elect 
ventie: : Chicago—Central Electric. Co., Guar Madison — Electrical Supply ¢ Reno— Nevada Hidwe. & Supply ¢ Topeka—H \ 
As my dealer does not carry the Hotpoint one Ele wie os peanes h Electric Milwaukee— Albert Smith. Reno Electrical ¢ , \ 
Pa ; _, . : nd & Wire Co., R ilhamson & ¢ Montgomery —Ala. Auto. & Fl. ( Saginaw Whipple Elec. ¢ renton S. Katrenbacl 
Electric Iron, please send me, et ee aid, Cincinnati—The Johnson - Kennedy New Orleans—National Auto. Fire Salt Lake City —Inter-Mou Washington I 
one 6 pound Standard Model, for which find wie Co Slen © sie ( ( 
regular retail price enclosed, $5.00. Dallas—Hobson Electric Co., Huey & Me w York City—W. F. Irish I San Antonie He rdware ( CANADA 
im Philp Hdwe Co E. B. Latham & Co San Diego—Hia 1, Ger Calgary —F nterprise ble 
Name Denver— Mountain Elec. Co. ( strander & ( Royal Eastern Ele San Francisco "H , Montreal—Dawson & ¢ Ltd 
: Duluth— Burgess Electric Co trical Supply Co., Sibley 3 Pitman ( W. W. Montagu Nelsor lown Hdwe. ¢ 
City State Emporia—Peters Hdwe. Co Stanley & Patterson, ( D.N vod, J Seattle—Cascade Gas & Ele Regina—Peart Bros. Hi 
. Fond du Lac—Briggs Flec. ( Norfolk — Woodhouse Elec. ( Globe | ne ¢ abird Vancouver—R. Hi ff 
Street Greensboro—Central Elec. Co Oakland —} iammer Awe ( ( Winnipeg —Daw 
Dealer J 
Voltage of Circuit Home Office and Factory ONTARIO, CAL. 
(Be sure to state voltage. Apply to PACIFIC ELECTRIC ‘Ae : ? . , 
. CHICAGO Office 560 Washington St. 
ee eee eee HEATING COMPANY 
aes es - _ NEW YORK Office 





REMEMBER — The Jpffioint. is Guaranteed TWO YEARS and any part proving defective is mailed, with the serial number of 


the iron, to the manufacturer, and is repiaced postpaid, by return mail. 


THE FeGownl ELECTRI 


other make 
your dealer or Lighting Company on #efeint Day (or any other day) and ask to have these points explained 


In the 
made with the ele 
almost 

lug and iron with 
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Dealers everywhere will 


THE IRON FOR HOT 











































Standard Model of the famous Feffoint. iron for 


the Housewife who tries to economize. 


THE IRON THAT 


—has the cool handle. 
—has the hot point. 
—has the attached stand. 
Pg Maas —is always clean. 

ge Fyrom —is always ready. 


the stored-uy —saves MONEY. 


IRON 


just go to 


back of the iron 


no effort 





136 Liberty St. 


The ONLY electric iron so Guaranteed. 








Typewriter 


Experts 


at Your Service 


Typewriter Problems Solved by Our 
“Flying Squadron” of Experts 


We offer to individuals, 
firms and corporations the 
services of our corps ot typewriter 
experts, without obligation or ex- 
pense. 

These men are masters of type- 
writer problems. They are familiar 
with the construction, operation and 
service possibilities of every standard 
typewriter in the world. 


They know how to make the typewriter 
vie ts maximum of efficiency; how to make 
t nore Valuable factor in the conduct of any 
uSiINess; how to 
keep it keved up 
+ ts best; how te 

roade the scope 
of its # ; how to 

ndle and care for 
t so that it ru 

NOM, €ASE 
, 
If there are weak 





n your type- 


ting department, 


no matter what make of machine you have, 
vou need the advice of these men, with their 
hnical training and bread business experience. 


You cannot afford to permit mistakes, delays, 
other 


and various annoyances to 


breakdown 
become a chronic condition. 
Let us send you a Doctor of Typewriters — 
1 real expert He will study and solve your 
( e1 He will tell vou how to make your 
iipment meet wour requirement 
And he will not accept a penny for his 
ervice We pay the bill! 


“OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Our ‘‘ Flying Squadrot a= “ae pewriter 
Expert the pick of the great Oliver organi- 
avon of over lem thousand men. 
These men work on a ‘‘roving commis 
on.”” They cover the entire country 
Thev are entirely at the command of type- 
vriter owners and operator Your simple 
equest, on the Application Blank, or on your 
ness stationery, brings one of these highly 
trained men to your office as speedily as we 
ill arrange the trip 
He wi ot importune vou to buy an Oliver 
| vpewriter, but will not refuse an order. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
43 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


P.§ We are ling Oliver Typevertters 
for sé nicen cents a day If interested, ask 
for full details of the pian 


} pre ossed 





Request for Interview 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
43 Cliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago. 


Cn < want t ee a member of vour 


Flying Squadron of Experts at the « est pe 


seeee 





fellow. 
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THE VARMINT 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Then he dabbed a sponge over his face, 
his hands to his temples and, 
steadying himself, unlocked the door. 

‘For the love of Mike!” said the indig- 
nant Tennessee Shad—and then, catching 
sight of Dink, he stopped. ‘ Dink, what is 
the matter?” 

*‘It's—it’s my mother,” 
perate ly 


said Dink des- 


‘She's not dead ?”’ 
‘*‘No—no- ” said Dink, now free to 
suffocate, ‘‘not yet.’ 
XxXV 
HIS providential appearance of his 
mother mercifully allowed Dink an 


opportunity to suffer without fear of dis- 
grace in the eyes of the unemotional 
Tennessee Shad. 

That very night, as soon as the Shad had 
departed in search of Beekstein’s guiding 
mathematical hand, Dink sat down hero- 
ically to frame his letter of congratulation. 
He would show her that, though she looked 
upon him as a boy, there was in him the 
courage that never cries out. She had 
played with him, but at least she should 
look back with admiration. 

‘*Dear Miss McCarty,” he wrote—that 
much he owed to his own dignity, and that 
should be his only reproach. The rest 
should be in-the tone of levity, the smile 
that shows no ache. 


Dear Miss McCarty: Of course, it was 
no surprise to me. I saw it coming long 
ago. Mr. Ver Plank seems to me a most 


estimable gentleman. You will be very 
congenial, I am sure, and very happy. 
Thank you for letting me know among the 
om. That was bully of you! Give my 


ry best congratulations to Mr. Ver Plank 
a tell him I think a very lucky 
Faithfully yours, 


he's 


JACK. 

He had resolved to sign formally ‘‘ Cor- 
dially yours—John H. Stover.” But 
toward the end his resolution weakened. 
He would be faithful, even if she were not. 
Perhaps, when she read it and thought it 
over, she would feel a little remorse, a little 
acute sorrow. Imbued with the thought, 
he stood looking at the letter, which some- 
how brought a little consolation, a little 
pride into the night of his misery. _ It was 
a good letter—a very good letter. He read 
it over three times and then, going to the 
washstand, took up the sponge and pressed 
out a lachrymal drop that fell directly over 
the ‘Faithfully yours.”” It made a blot 
that no one could have looked at unmoved. 
He hastily sealed the letter and, slipping 
out the house, went over and mailed it with 
his own hands. It was the farewell—he 
would never toil out his heart over another. 
And with it went John Stover, the faithful 
eavalier. Another Stover had arisen, the 
man of heroic sorrows. 

For a whole week faithfully he was true 
to his grief, keeping his own company, 
eating out his heart, suffering as only that 
first deception can inflict sorrow. And he 
sought nothing else. He hope d he hoped 
that he would go on suffering for years and 
years, saddened and deceived. 

But, somehow —though, of course, deep 
down within him nothing would ever change 

the gloom gradually lifted. The call of 
his fellows began to be heard again. The 
glances of the under-formers that followed 
his public appearances with adoring wor- 
ship began to please him once more. 

‘inally, one afternoon, he stopped in at 
Appleby’s to inspect a new supply of 
dazzling cravats. 

‘You've apa first choice, Mr Stove oT,’ 
said Appleby in his caressing way. “No 
one’s had a look at them before you.’ 

‘**Well, let’s look 'em over,’”’ said Stover, 
with a beginning of interest. 

‘Look at them,” said Appleby; “ you're 
a judge, Mr. Stover. You know how to 
dress ina tasty way. Now, really, have you 
ever seen anything genteeler than them?” 

Stover fingered them and his eye lit up. 
They certainly were exceptional and just 
the style that was becoming to his blond 
advantages. He selected six, then added 
two more, and finally went to his room 
with a dozen, where he tried them, one 
after the other, before his mirror, smiling 
a little at the effect 

Then he went to his bureau and rele- 
gated the photograph of the future Mrs. 
Ver Plank to the rear and promoted Miss 

Dow to the place of honor 





‘That's over,’’ he said; ‘“‘ but she nearly 
ruined me.” 

In which he was wrong, for if Miss 
McCarty had not arrived Appleby, pur- 
veyor of Gents’ Fancies, would never have 
sold him a dozen most becoming neckties 

When the Tennessee Shad came in he 
looked in surprise. 


‘Hello, better news today?" he said 
sympathetically. 
‘*News?”’ said Dink in a moment of 


i 
Why, your mother.” 
“Oh, yes—yes, she’s better,” said Dink 
hastily; and to make itconvincing headded 
in a reverent voice, ‘‘thank God!” 

The next day he informed McCarty that 
he had changed his mind. He was going 
to college; they would have four glorious 
years together. 

“What's happened ?”’ said Tough, mysti- 
fied. ‘‘ Better news from home?’ 

“‘Yes,”’ said Dink, ‘‘stocks have gone 
up.” 

But the tragedy of his life had one result 
that came near wrecking his career and the 
school’s hope for victory in the Andover 
game. During the early weeks of the term 
Dink had been too engrossed with his new 
responsibilities to study, and during the 
later weeks too overwhelmed by the real 
burden of life to think of such technicali- 
Having studied the pref- 


ties as lessons. 


erences and dislikes of his tyrants he 
succeeded, however, in bluffing through 
most of his recitations with the loyal 


support of Beekstein. But the Roman was 
not thus to be circumvented, and as Dink, 
in the Byronic period of grief, had no heart 
for florid improvisations or the applause of 
the multitude he contented himself, when- 
ever annoyed by his implacable persecu- 
tor, the Roman, by rising and saying with 
great dignity: 
‘Not prepared, sir.’ 

The blow fell one week before the 
Andover game, when such blows always 
fall. The Roman called him up after class 
and informed him that, owing to the pau- 
city of evidence in his daily appearances, 
he would have to put him to a special 
examination to determine whether he had 
a passing knowledge. 

The school was in dismay. A failure, of 
course, meant disbarment from the An- 
dover game-—the loss of Stover, who was 
the strength of the whole left side. 

To Dink, of course, this extraordinary 
decree was the crowning evidence of the 
determined hatred of the Roman. And all 
because he had, years before, mistaken him 
for a commercial traveler and called him 
“Old Cocky-wax!”’ 

He would be flunked—of course he 
would be flunked if the Roman had made 
up his mind to it. He might have waited 
another week—after the Andover game 
But no, his plan was to keep him out the 
game, which, of course, meant the loss of 
the captaincy, which every one accorded 
him. 

These opinions, needless to say, were 
shared by all well-wishers of the eleven 
There was even talk, in the first moments of 
excitement, of arraigning the Roman before 
the Board of Trustees. 

The examination was to be held in the 
Roman’s study that night. Beekstein and 
Gumbo hurried to Dink’s assistance. But 


what could that avail with six weeks’ work | 


to cover! 

In this desperate state desperate means 
were suggested by desperate characters. 
Stover should go to the examination padded 
with interlinear, friendly aids to transla- 
tion. A committee from outside should 
then convey the gigantic water-cooler that 
stood in the hall to the upper landing. 
There it should be nicely balanced on the 
topmost step and a string thrown out the 
window, which, at the right time, should 
be pulled by three patriots from other 
Houses. The water-covler would descend 
with a hideous clatter, the Roman would 
rush from his study, and Stover would be 
given time to refresh his memory. 

Now, Stover did not like this plan. He 
had never done much direct enbbing, as 
that species of deception made him uncom- 
fortable and seemed devoid of the high 
qualities of dignity that should attend the 
warfare against the natural enemy. 

At first he refused to enter this conspir- 
acy, but finally yielded in a half-hearted 
way when it was dinned in his ears that he 
was only meeting the Roman at his own 
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the ventilation of theatres or school-rooms 
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game, that he was being persecut 
e school was being sacrificed for 
spite -in a word, that the end must 
looked at and not the means, and that t} 
end was moral and noble 


Thus partly won over, Dink entered tl 


eda, tl 


interlinear translations distrib. ited 


abou 
his person, and whipped up rm 
against the Roman that made him forg 
ill else 
The study was on the ground floor 


cor oo ga were 
til Stover should have 


nination paper and ¢g 
"The 


receive 
riven the signal 
Roman nodded as Stover entered 
and, motioning him to. a seat, gave him the 
que stions, saying 
**T sincere ly hope, 
an: swer these.” 
‘Thank you, 
great sarcasm 


iad 


a,” 


sat down, taking out his pencil 
There was a shuffling of feet and 
looked up in surprise 
“Take your time, John,” said the 
toman, who had risen; and then 
another word, he turned and left the room 
Stover smiled to himself. He knew that 


trick He 


th without 


Waited for the sudden reoper 
ing of the door, but nolse cam re 
frowned and, mechanically looking at the 
questions, opened his book at the place 
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designated. Then he 
listened again 


raised his head and 


All at once he became very angry. The 
Roman was putting him on his honor— he 
had no right to do any such thing! It 
changed all their preparations. It was a 
low-down, malignant trick. It took awa 
ll the elements of danger that g ati 
conspiracy. It made it easy and, therefore 
mean 

At the window came a tir | 
Stover shook his head. The Roman would 
return Then he would give the signal 
willing rly So he folded his arms sternly 


and waited but no footste ps slipped along 
outside the door. The 
left him to his honor. 

A great, angry lump came in his th ro rat, 
angry tears blurred his ey He hated the 
Roman, he despised him: it was unfair, it 
was malicious, but he could not do what he 
would have done 


‘ . 
Roman had indeed 


es 


There was a difference. 

All at once the bowels of the He uSsé 
seemed rent asunder, as down the stairs, 
bumping and smashing, went the liber- 


ated water-cooler. In tantly a 
shrieks arose, ste ps rushing to and fro, and 
then quiet 

Still the Roman did not 
glanced at the paragraphs selected 
mockery and bitterness,two out of three 
hz ippened to be passages he had read w ith 


come stover 


nd o 


Beekstein not an hour befor His eve 
went over them, he remembered them 
pe rfectly. 
“If thi at ain't the limit!” he said, « ‘- 
ing. ‘To know’ em, after all! Of courss 


now I ean't do ’em. 
hand ‘em in the old rhinoce 
cribbed ‘em. Of all the original Jobs I 
the werst! This is the last straw! 
When, half an hour later, the Roman re- 
turned 


now, if I 
ros will think I 


Of course, 


am 


Hiover Was sitting erect, with lolded 
arms and lips compress«d 
“Ah, Stover, all through?” said the 
Roman, as though the House had not just 
been blown asunder. ‘Hand in your 
paper.”’ 


Stover stiffly arose and handed him the 


fox Ilscap The a took it with a 
frowning little glance. At the top was 
written in b-g, defiant letters: ‘‘John H 


Stover.’ 
Below there was nothing at 
Stover stood, swayi! 
watching the Roman 
‘What the deuce looking at? 
thought in wonder Roman sat 
silently staring at the blank sheet 
Finally, he turned over 
though carefully perusing it, 


1) 
all 
gy from heel to hee 


is Ne 


‘ \ 
as tne 


the pag 





and said ina 


low voice without glancing up 
“Well, John, I think this will just about 
pass _ 
XXVI 
JHE football season had ended victori- 
ously. ie next Week brought the 


captaincy for the following year to Sto 
by unanimous approval Jut the outlook 
for the next f th 
only four men would remain 


er 


, 
weakest 


The charge 


Season Was 


that he would have to lead would be a de 
perate one. This sense of responsibility 
was, perhaps, more acute in Stover thar 


THE SATURDAY 


a privat 


Roman's study that night with portions of 


to wait at the window 
a the ex- 


John, you are able to 
said Stover with 


He went to the desk by the window and 


Lie 
scraping of a chairacrosstheroom. Stover 
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| even the pleasure-giving sense of the attend- 
| ant admiration of the school whenever he 


| within him. 





appeared among them. 

Chere were other thoughts, too, working 
Ever since the extraordinary 
outcome of his examination at the hands of 
the Roman, Stover had been in a ferment 
of confusion. The Roman’s action amazed, 
perplexed and doubly confounded him. 

If the Roman was not his enemy, had 
not been all this time his persistent, malig- 
nant foe, what then? What was left to 
him to cling to? If he admitted this, then 
his whole career would have to be recon- 
structed. Could it be that, after all, 
month in and month out, it had been 
the Roman himself who had stood as his 
friend in all the hundred and one scrapes 
in which he had tempted Fate? And pon- 
dering on this gravely, Dink Stover, in the 
portion of his soul that was consecrated to 
fair play, was mightily exercised. 

He consulted Tough McCarty, as he con- 
sulted him now on everything that lay 
deeper than the lip currency of his fellows. 
They were returning from a long walk over 
the early December roads in the grays and 
drabs of the approaching twilight. Stover 
had been unusually silent, and the mood 
settled on him as, turning the hill, they 
saw the clustered skyline of the school 
through the bared branches. 

‘*What the deuce makes you so solemn- 
choly?” said Tough. 

‘*| was thinking,” said Dink with dignity. 

** Excuse me.”’ 

“T was thinking,’ said Dink, rousing 
himself, ‘‘ that I've been all wrong.” 

‘I don’t get that.” 

‘*T mean the Roman.” 

‘*How so?” 

“Tough, you know down at the bottom 
[ have a sneaking — that he’s been 
for me right along. It's a rotten feeling, 
but I'm afraid it’s so.”’ 

‘Shouldn't wonder. 
to him?” 

“No.” 

**Why not?” 

“I'm not sure. And then, I don’t know 
just how to get to it.” 

“Jump right in and tackle him around 
the knees,”’ said Tough. 

“*T think I will,’’ said Dink, who under- 
stood the metaphor. 

They went up, swinging briskly, watch- 
ing in silence the never stale spectacle of the 
panorama of the school. 

‘I say, Dink,” said Tough suddenly, 
‘Sis is going to put the clamps on that 
T. Willyboy, Ver Plank.” 

**Really—when?” said Dink, surprised 
that the news brought him no emotion. 

‘*Next month.” 

Stover laughed a little laugh. 

“You know,” he said with a bit of con- 
fusion, “‘I fancied I was terribly in love 
with Josephine myself —for a little while.”’ 

**Sure!” said Tough without surprise 
“Jo would flirt with anything that had 
long pants on.” 

‘*Yes, she’s a flirt,’’ said Stover; and the 
judgment sounded like the swish of shears 
cutting away angels’ wings. 

They separated at the campus and Stover 
went toward the Kennedy. Halfway there 
an excited little urchin came rushing up, 
pulling off his cap 

‘Well, what is it, youngster?” 
Stover, who didn’t recognize him 

‘Please, sir,’’ said the young hero-wor- 
shiper, producing a photograph of the team 
from under his jacket, ‘‘would you mind 
putting your name on this? I should be 
awfully obliged.” 

Stover took it and wrote his name 

‘Who is this?” 

“Williams. Jigs Williams, sir, over in 
the Cleve.” 

‘Well, Jigs, there you are.’ 

“Oh, thank you. Say 

“Well?” 

** Aren't you going to have an individual 
photograph?” 

‘“‘No, of course not,”’ 
only outward gruffness 

** All the fellows are crazy for one, sir.” 

**Run along, now,’’ said Stover with a 
pleased laugh He stood on the steps, 
watching the elated Jigs go scudding 
across the Circle, and then went into the 
Kennedy. In his box was a letter of con- 
gratulation from Miss Dow. He read it, 
smiling, and then took up the photograph 
and examined it more critically. 

‘*She’sa dear little girl,” he said. ‘‘ Devil- 
ish smart figure.’’ Miss Dow, of course, was 
very young. She was only twenty. 

That night, after an hour’s brown medi- 
tation, he suddenly rose and, descending 


Have you spoken 


said 


said Stover with 
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beg your pardon, 
That kid is hope less 
any 
He’s a thoroughgoing little 


ing far out through the 
smiled the gentle 
watched 
humanity, the struggling birth of the man 
out of the dirtied, hopele ss cocoon of the boy 


smile, 
understood! 


the 
torum. 
*“Come said the low, 
Stover entered solemnly 
“Ah, it’s you, John,” 
with a smile 


stairs, knocked at the sanctum sanc- 


in,”’ musical v 


oice 


said the Roman 


“Yes, sir, it’s me,”’ said Stover, leaning 
up against the door 
The Roman glanced up quickly and, 


seeing what was coming, took up the paper 
cutter and began to twist it through h 
There was a long 
**Well?”’ said the Roman quietly 
Hopkins,” said Dink, cing 
“I guess I’ve been all wrong. 1 
t come to you before, , be- 
I've But 
now, sir, 


fingers, 
painful 

** Mr. 
a step, 
haven 


silence, ana 


advan 
as I ought 
had to sort of think it over 
I've come in to have 
**I'm glad you have, John 
“a want to ask you one question, 


cause 


it out, 


wh es ¢ 
Have you, all this time, really been 
standing by me, yanking me out of all the 
messes I got in?”’ 
‘Well, that expresses it, perhaps raf 
“Then I've been way off,”’ said Stover 
solemnly ‘Why, sir, all this time I 


thought you were down on me, had it in for 


me, right from the first.” 

‘From our first meeting?" said the 
Roman, with a little chuckle. ‘‘ Perhaps, 
John, you didn’t give me credit—shall I 


say, ‘ 


for a sense of humor?’ 
sir.” Stover looked a moment 
at his polished boot and then resolutely at 
the Roman. Mr. Hopkins, I've been all 
wrong. I’ve been sails. sir; I want to 
apologize to you. 

Thank you,” said the Roman, and then 
because they were Anglo-Saxons they shook 
hands and instantly dropped them 


Yes, 


‘Mr. Hopkins,” said Stover after a 
moment, ‘‘I must have given you som 
pretty hard times ?”’ 

**You were always full of energy, John.” 


‘*T don’t see what made you star 
sir.”’ 

“John,” said the Roman, leaning back 
and caging his fingers, ‘‘it is a truth which 
it is, perhaps, unwise to publish abroad, 
and I shall have to swear you to the secret 
It is the boy whose energy must exp] ride 
periodically and often disastrously, it i 
the boy who gives us the most trouble, 
wears down our patience and tries oursoul 
wh o is re ally the = worth while 

‘**‘Not the high markers and the go pel 

sharks ?”’ aid wen. too amazed to choose 
the classic line 

“Sh! said the Roman, laying his fir 
on his lips. Stover felt as though he 
the secret of kings. 


id by me, 


ald 
hel 


“And now, John,” said the Roman in a 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘since you are behind 
the scenes, one thing mor The real 
teacher, the real instructor, is not I, it 
you. Weof the Faculty can only paint the 
memory with facts that are like the writing 
in the sand. The real things that are 
learned are learned from you. Now, for- 
give me for being a little serious. You are 
a leader. It is a great responsibility 


They're all looking up at you, copying you. 

You set the standard; set a man ly one.” 
“T think, sir, I’ve tried to that 

lately,”’ said Stover, nodding 
** And now, in the House 


of the younger fellows.”’ 


do 


bring out some 


** Yes, sir 

‘‘There’s Norris. Perhaps a little serious 
talk—only a word dropped.” 

“You're right, sir; 1 understand.” 


‘Then there's Berbecker 
‘He's only a little fresh, sir: t] 


Ss good 


ere 


stuff in him.’ 

‘*And then, John, there’s a boy who's 
been under early disadvantages, but a 
bright boy, full of energy, good mind, but 
needs to be taken in hand with a litth 
kindness og 

‘Who, sir?” 


‘ Bellefont.”’ 
‘**Bellefont!”’ said Stover, exploding. ‘I 
sir. You're wrong there 
Nothing will do him 
a perfect little nuisance 
varmint!”’ 
The Roman tapped the table and, 


good He a 
look- 
darkened window, 
smile of one who ha 


that ever-recurrent miracle of 


And Stover, suddenly beholding that 


all at once stopped, blushed and 


THE 


Editor’s Ncte—This story will be followed next 


END 


week by Robert W. Chambers’ new serial, Ailsa 
Paige. 
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“Through Wonderland” 


Send six cents in stamps for the 
most beautiful book on 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
ever published 


Sixty-four pages; sixteen full 
page four-color plates from 
new photographs; a 
of other views in soft one 

color halftone. A triumph 
of the book-makers’ art — as 
interesting as it is beautiful. 
Those who numbered the 
Northern Pacific's ‘*‘*WON 

DERLAND” book 
their library friends, when 
formerly published, will we 
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text and illustrations—larger 
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‘Honest, I don’t want to begin again 
certainly not on cocktails. The thing 
might turn my stomach, don’t you know. 
I've got to be careful.” 

The old gentleman laughed. 

‘I won't force you,” he agreed; ‘but 
surely you will have a sip of champagne 
when we get upstairs.’ 

Bob had worked ten hours that day and 
his face and neck were a deep red. His 
shoulliers ached under the armpits, but 
apart from that he felt as though he could 
eat a house. Yet for some strange reason 
the anchovies and caviar tasted queer to 
him, and the soup, following, seemed to be 
tinctured withcopper. Hedid alittle better 
with the terrapin, made considerable head- 
way on the mutton, but fiunked when it 
came to the foie gras. 

‘*You're not eating, my boy,”’ remarked 
Mr. Middleton anxiously. “I’m afraid 
you’re not feeling well.’ 

‘* Somehow things don’t seem to taste as 

| they used to,”’ replied Bob apologetically. 

‘‘T’ve got so used to living on prunes and 
|| bacon! Would you regard it as terribly 
| | bad form if I cut out the rest of this Baby- 





lonian feast? And—and—if I could 
would you mind my having a glass of 
beer?” 

Old Mr. Middleton burst out into a 
hearty laugh. 

‘Have I debauched your taste to that 
extent? Certainly not, my dear boy. Have 


anything you like. I've decided to relax 
the conditions a bit, anyhow, and let you 
have an occasional beer and your pipe. ; 

“Thanks,” said Bob. “Do you know, 
sometimes I've been on the verge of throw- 
ing up the whole business just on that 
account. A fellow gets so tired working 
there in the dust and steam that I believe 
he needs something of that sort occasion- 
ally. Just think what a lot of ‘hog wash’ 
l used to get away with!’ 

‘Did you?” demanded Mr. Middleton 
ina surp rised tone. 

It was not more than a month later that 
Bob was made shop superintendent. There 
was no one among the men who begrudged 
him his advancement. The city no longer 
had any lure for him. He wondered from 
time to time how he ever could have been 
satisfied to dawdle his life away when he 
could have been holding his own among 
real people and doing something for them. 
His entire two thousand a year went now 
toward keeping up his men’s elub, and he 
had a boys’ gymnasium on the stocks which 
he expected to have built before long. The 
fortune that was to be his no longer filled 
his dreams. He hoped his kind benefactor 
would live long enough to see him head of 
the plant. When at length the good old 
man should, in the fullness of years, be 
gathered to his fathers Bob intended to 
build a plant of his own, with model 
shops and model homes for his employees. 
It was to be a profit-sharing enterprise, 
with a hospital, schools for boys and girls, 
a day nursery and a library. He often 
spent whole evenings making plans for it 
and thinking out the details. And while 
he was dreaming over the distant future 
Mr. Middleton suddenly died 

The news came to him just as the day 
men were going home and the night shift 
was coming on. A messenger-boy, peering 
cautiously into the dusk of the foundry and 
watching fearfully the hellish flare from the 
blast furnaces, timidly handed him the 
yellow envelope. So, release had come to 
them both at the same time! He should 
bid farewell to the scene of his labors, 
his struggles, his victories. He sat down 
on. a huge casting, holding the telegram 
between his grimy fingers 

**No bad news, I hope, sir?” said Larry 
Moore, his young Iris “8 assistant, coming 
up to him sympathetic sally 

“No, Larry: no-o,”” he answered 





“I’m glad of that, sir,”” answered the 
| lad, turning away 

| One by one the men threw on their 
coats, picked up their dinner-pails, and, 


their hats and 


hurrying by, touched 
He answered them 


wished him good night 


‘Le | all with a glow of affection. They were a 

es. good lot! How he’d miss them! How 
he'd miss it all—the shop—the club—his 
little room at Mrs. Flynn's boarding- 
house! 


The shadows darkened and the furnaces 
The roar of the wheels, the 
rumble of the cranes carrying their cups of 
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molten metal, the indistinct shouts of the 
workmen, the hiss of the steam, the thunder 
of the rolling-mills merged into a song of 
farewell. He should never again sit there 
as - of the machine —one of the units. 
If he ever came back it would be as an 
owner, not as - of the crew. 

He threw orf his coat, which’ he had | 
slipped on preparatory to going home. The 
song of the steam-hammer in the adjoining 
mill stirred his soul. The yellow fire glow- 
ing in the pit of the near-by blast furnace 
illuminated the weird scene about him 
with fiendish glory. The night shift were 
just stringing in. He waved his arms and 
shouted to the men: 

*“Come on, boys! I'll stay 
you tonight! Le t's get to work.’ 


here with 


Bob was surprised at the small numbe r of 
people at Mr. Middleton’s funeral—only 
a handful. It was a wonderful spring day, 
a. two years since he had received his 
venefactor’s invitation. As he drove back 
alone from the cemetery in the hack pro- 
vided for him, his mind reverted to the 
morning he had found the old gentleman's 
letter upon his dressing-table, and the 
changes that it had wrought in his career. 
What a poor thing he had been! 

How could Mr. Middleton have _ pos- 
sibly made such a mistake about him! 
And he had permitted the old man to go 
ahead and leave him a fortune under a 


false impression. 
His conscience smote him sorely about 
this, now that the old man was dead. 


What would he do with it? Would he tire 
of his model foundry, his hospitals and his 
library’ Would reform sociology bore 
him? Would he build a yacht and go 
cruising around the world, or run to 
automobiles and racehorses? The thought 
of all these things troubled him. 

Mr. Wigmore, the attorney in charge of 
Mr. Middleton’s affairs, had whispered to 
him at the funeral that he would be glad to 
have him callat his offices during the course 
of the day, and thither Hammersly repaired 
later in the morning. The lawyer's win- 
dows looked down upon the shining East 


River and across to W lliamsburg, where 
the plant was situated. From where he 
sat Bob could see the smoke from the 


chimney rising in a long black column into 
the air. Mr. Wigmore was an apple-faced 
little man with “twinkling eyes just like 
Mr. Middleton's. He greeted Bob very 
cordially —even tenderly. 
‘I asked you to call,” said he, ‘‘ because 
I understood that our late client had given 
you some reason to believe that you might 
inherit something under his will, Am I 
correct?” 
**Yes,”” answered Bob, wondering why 
the lawyer put the matter so cire uitously. 
“He agreed to make me his heir. 
“Of anything he might have at the 
time of his death, I believe the terms were?” 
supplemented Mr. Wigmore with a slight 


cough. ‘‘You had a sort of verbal con- 
tract —did you not?” 
*‘Yes—-I was to get whatever he had,” 


said Bob 

Mr. Wigmore gave a slight shrug of his 
shoulders 

‘My client had a rather curious sense of 
humor,” he remarked, with a dry smile. 
‘*He was, so to speak, a trifle eccentric in 
some ways.” 

Bob looked quickly at the lawyer—was 
he going to put some sharp trick over the 
plate ? 

‘The fact of the situation is,’’ continued 
the little man, ‘*that Mr. Middleton gave 
his entire fortune away some years before 
he died. His private benefactions were 
exceedingly munificent. He left prac- 
tically nothing. The last time I saw him, 
however, he requested me to tell you that 
he had left you all that he could.” 

*‘And what, pray, is that?’ inquired 

3ob blankly. Over the little lawyer's 
shoulde ra huge wall calendar bearing the 
date * ‘April 1” grinned mockingly at him. 

‘A future,’ answered the little man 
quietly. 


For a moment asense of indignity, almost | 


of bitterness, swept over Bob Hammersly. 
Then his eye rested upon the smoking 
chimney of the plant across the river. The 
sunlight on the swirling currents twinkled, 
somehow not unlike the smile in old Mr. 
Middleton’s eyes 
‘Well, he said, 
laugh, ‘‘ he might worse 


have done 


. | 
and he gave a little 
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Is Cheaper and Better Than 
Lath and Plaster 
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is easily nailed to studding. Being applied dry, 
it is at once ready for decoration—paint, paper or 
burlap. Saves time and labor; is clean and san- 
itary; proof against cold, heat, dampness, vermin. 

Bishopric Wall Board is made of kiln-dried 
dressed lath, IMBEDDED in hot Asphalt 
Mastic, and surfaced with sized cardboard; is 
cut at the factory into uniform sheets 4x¢ ft. sq. 
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Men, here's pipe tobacco 
that answers every question 


‘Take our word for it! You’ll get chummy with Prince Albert on the first 
fire-up. Can’t help it! Because you’re smoking a real man’s tobacco now 
tobacco that will test right up to exactly what it is claimed to be —/dacco ¢ 
can't bite your tongue! Why, it’s great, big cheering news for every man who 


ever drew Ona briar ora clay ! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


is a revelation in pipe tobacco. It cost a fortune to perfect the process which 
removes the sting. ‘There can be no ‘‘near substitute.”’ We control the patent 
exclusively. No tobacco ever produced can be compared with it! 


Get out that old jimmy pipe NOW! | Start all over again, you pipe-shy 
smokers! Know for your,own satisfaction, your tongues’ satisfaction, what 
we tell you is right; know what thousands of pipe-happy men all over the 
nation know — Prince Albert can’t bite your tongue! 1} 


Within the next ten minutes be kind enough to walk into a 
tobacco store and invest 10 cents in.a tin of Prince Albert 
If your dealer doesn’t handle it, fill out the coupon beiow and 
enclose 8 cents for a liberal introductory tin. And don’t forget to 
send that dealer's name! We will see that he is supplied at once. moses 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. "Fill Out and Mail This Coupon NOW 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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BE COMF ORTABLE , 
IN HOT WEATHER 


Take off close unventilated shoes 
hea put on these cool comfort- 
able Oxfords. Every- 
one’s feet perspire freely 
and are always un- 
comfortable on hot 
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ch. 
Ventilated Shoes 


Look for trade mark E.C. Ventilated Shoes 
Ask your dealer for the E. C. Ventilated Shoes. 






on sé le. 


If he cannot supply you write us, mentioning this magazine, and 
we will ship them prepaid upon receipt of price. Send for circular. 


Engel-Cone Shoe Company, East Boston, Mass. 














This Shows the Double-Acting, 
Ball-Bearing Grate Used in 
“JEWEL” Warm Air Furnaces 


No F urnace 














We illustrate it because the Grate is the Soul of a Furnace. 
is better than its Grate. 

This Jewel Grate is the simplest, strongest, most efficient Grate in the world. 
Takes less labor to operate—requires less fuel. No poking. 

Second only to the Grate is the Jewel Warm-Air Dome—the Only warm- 
air furnace dome that is exactly right in shape, size and thickness; you never 
get any burnt or scorched air from a Jewel Furnace. The heat from a Jewel 
is always vitalizing, stimulating, healthful. 

Equally important is the Jewel Two Piece, perpendicular Firepot. 
cannot accumulate on its sides. It lasts forever. 

Jewel Furnaces are superior to all others because the Firepot, Dome, Grate 
and every other part are scientifically correct — No guess work. 

If you're going to build —or want a better and more satisfactory way of heating 
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The Question the Motorist Asks 


— and the Answer 


.L of the advertising of the Warner Auto-Meter, practically, 1s 
devoted to answering one question. 

































A 
We do hot have to advertise 


Its accuracy, its reliability, its dependability under all service conditions 
For these are everywhere admitted without argument. In im- 
portant tests or races the Warner Auto-Meter is the one speed- 

indicating device considered. But the one question which 
occurs to some motorists — especially to inexperienced ones —Is: 
a suit of clothes for twenty-tive dollars, 
while another charges fifty, 


“Can I get as good a speed-indi- 
cator as the Warner Auto-Meter for 


less money ies Of course the material, the work 
Or, to put it a little differently—  manship, the appearance of the 
“Willa lower priced speed-indicator cheaper suit wili be greatly inferior 
give me good-enough service ?”’ to those of the better one. But 
Let us consider that question it will still serve all the purposes 
logically. of a suit of clothes, and perhaps 
There are some lines where a give almost the same wear in 
lower cost merely decreases the = proportion to price. So its) pur 
length of service or lessens the beauty — chase at times may be a justifiable 
of appearance. economy, because of the ‘‘ good 


One tailor, for instance, may make 


service it WIVES. 


enough 

















But in the case of a speed-indicator And it is just that absolute 
there is no ‘‘good-enough”’ service. accuracy that makes the Warnet 
It is either absolutely accurate — It Auto-Meter at once the ari tocrat 


of speed-indicators and the highest 
priced speed indicator made. 


kor the of the instrument 
not in the pieces of metal which constitute it, but 
in the hours of labor of expert workmen, in the 
perfect adjustment of related parts, in the delicate 
balancing of the almost infinitesimal jewel bearings. 


either tells you just how fast and how 
far you’re going — or it does not really 
tell you anything at all. cost 


IS 


But these things also furnish the reasons that 
make the experienced motorist put the Warner 
Auto-Meter on his Car. And they answer, too, the 
question of the motorist of less experience. 





Aviation Note 
Our interesting booklet is free. 


Write or call for it 


Warner Instrument Company 





























Ten Models—$50 to $145 | 














Tée GMD KNITTED 
UNDERWEAR 


lan your own comfort. Don’t 

drop in just anywhere and buy 

your underwear. You’ve got to 
live with it all summer—half the hot 
weather discomfort comes from the 
binding and sticking of skimpy, ill- 
designed shirts and drawers. 

ROXFORD is full-cut— elastic. Generous in shape and 
finish. Knitted. Made of good, old-fashioned, cool bal- 
briggan. And you can get all the new styles — knee 
drawers; short sleeve or sleeveless shirts (without but- 
tons). ROXFORD fits — will not shrink in wear or wash. 

Long-sleeve Shirts Ankle-length Drawers 
Short-sleeve Shirts Knee-length Drawers 
Sleeveless Shirts (no buttons) Short-stout Drawers 


Short-sleeve Shirts (no buttons) Long-slim Drawers 
Ribbed and Flat Union Suits 


50c., 75c. and $1.00 a garment. Your good dealer carries 
Roxford. Send for the littkh ROXFORD 
Rook. It tells all about this great im- 
provement in masculine under- 
garments. It’s well worth 
writing for. 


ROXFORD KNITTING CO. 


Dept. K 


Philadelphia 





